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PREFACE 

Y 1 IHIS BOOK BEGAN as an attempt to trace, through the medium 

I of biography, the development of the idea of a constitutional 
JL opposition: an idea which is as familiar to the modern 
western mind as it is strange for other minds and ages. The existence 
of such an opposition, competing for the public favour, is, indeed, 
often taken as the hallmark of what we are accustomed to describe 
as a democracy. 

I soon found that the idea of a constitutional opposition was 
rooted in the political era which is associated with the word 'whig', 
and I was compelled, while adhering to my original biographical 
plan, to explain what I considered that word meant in relation to 
the men whose careers I proposed to deal with; or jather, the trans- 
mutations of meaning it went through. 

The three studies of Wharton, Dodington and Charles Fox, 
though self-contained, are therefore meant to be read in series. I 
know that broad sweeps of time are not in fashion in serious 
historical writing, but it is only, I think, by extension in time, that 
the subtle changes in temper and the significance of the same old 
words, the gradual accretion and alteration of habit, can be dis- 
cerned, I hope also that by presenting a scries of portraits against 
a changing background, rather than a group against the same scene, 
something of the seamless continuity of history will be conveyed. 
Centuries and epochal events, the mapping of periods*, convenient 
as they arc, interfere with our view of the continuum in which 
generations rise and fall As men of each generation move towards 
fame and power they find established there men of their fathers* 
generation, who linger OIL The new men use, perhaps, the same 
words, but they do not always mean the same things by them, and 
concealed under a sameness of terminology very different views 
may be expressed. To help the reader with the long period through 
which the three generations here dealt with moved, and convey 
something of the way generations rise and break, I have inserted a 
chronological table. 
I am only too well aware of the inadequacy of these tkee studies* 
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whether as individual contributions to biography or as illustrations 
of the enormous theme which binds them together. Over the past 
three and a half years I have been able to devote only a compara- 
tively small part of my time to working upon them. I can, however, 
claim that the studies of Wharton and Dodington, one a great and 
the other a significant man in our political history, are based upon 
original research, and I have accordingly provided them with fairly 
full annotation and a select bibliography. No connected account of 
Wharton exists a strange gap in our national biography; and 
thanks to the generosity of Harvard University Library I have been 
able to work upon the extensive deposit of Dodington's papers 
(including the original of his Diary, which has never been published 
in full). This deposit I have described in an Appendix, In another 
Appendix I have taken this opportunity of printing, I think for the 
first time in full and from the earliest surviving sources, the great 
whig ballad of Lilliburlero. 

The story of Charles James Fox is better known than Wharton's 
or Dodingtou's, and in my chapters on him which arc no more 
than a contribution in a context -I have depended on existing 
printed sources. I have abstained from references in detail, but have 
added a list of sources. 

I have much help and courtesy to acknowledge. Harvard Univer- 
sity Library, for the reason given above, should be first mentioned. 
Many others have given me permission to search for or to quote 
from documents* or have gone to other trouble on my application 
to them. Among these 1 should particularly extend my thanks to 
die Earl of Lonsdale, for enabling me to examine papers at Lowthcr 
Castle, and to the staff" there; to the late Duke of Bedford, for per- 
mission to quote from the Woburn Manuscripts; the present Lord 
Wharton; Lord Rothschild, for permission to quote from and to re- 
produce a caricature from the copy of Dodington's Diary annotated 
by Horace Walpolc> now in his possession; the Corporations of 
Reigate (for permission to quote from the Somera Papers), Malmes- 
bury and Weymouth; the County Councils of Buckinghamshire, 
and of the North Riding of Yorkshire; the Trustees of the British 
Museum, Bodlcy's Librarian, and their staffs; Mr* W. S. Lewis, for 
permission to quote from Mann's as yet unpublished correspond" 
once, and the staff at Farmingtott; Sir Lewis Namicr, and the staff of 
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the History of Parliament Trust; Mr. Theodore Besterrnan; Mr. 
Lewis M. Knapp, of the English Department, Colorado College; 
Mr. Raphael King; Mr. C. A. Stonehill; Mr. K. B. Kettle, of 
Winchester College; Dr. "W. EL Barber, of the University College 
of North Wales; Mr. P. F. Strawson, of University College, Oxford; 
and Mr. John Hay ward, for unwearied advice, encouragement and 
patience. The inadequacies, I need scarcely add, are my own. 

j. c. 
14 July 1953 



NOTES AND REFERENCES 

References to sources are serially numbered in the text throughout 
each chapter, the references themselves being collected at the end of 
the volume. Footnotes of more general interest appear as such, 
being indicated by the usual conventional marks. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

In compiling this Table, the form of which was suggested by that in 
Mr. G. M. Youngs Portrait of an Age, two principles have been 
adopted: first, to give dates for the principal events and personages im- 
mediately touching the careers of Wharton, Dodington and Fox; and 
secondly to provide a chronological background, however inadequate > for 
their lives. Here, to avoid overloading, I have had to be highly selective, 
especially in the last two columns. 

The Table is divided into decades, within which the events are arranged 
in order. In the first column are shown leading events in the Wharton, 
Dodington and Fox family histories and careers. For the floruit column 
I have taken the decade in which the age of thirty (not the usual thirty-five} 
is attained. The small figures show the year of the event, except in the 
floruit column, where they show the date of birth. Figures followed by a 
dash indicate periodical publication beginning in that year. 
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I 

THE WHIGS 

(1679-1806) 

THE POLITICAL LIVES of the three men with whom this book is 
concerned span the century and a quarter that elapsed between 
the Restoration and the Regency the time in which whig- 
gery descended from its headwaters in puritan discipline to empty 
itself into the tidal seas of nineteenth-century constitutionalism. 
The three men are very different. Each belongs to a fresh generation. 
They were not related by blood, and met, if at all, only across the 
gulf that separates youth from age and established reputation from 
dawning eagerness. Their roots lie in different corners of the English 
soil Thomas Wharton sprang from the Northern Marches; Doding- 
ton from the remote "West, at the foot of the Quantocks; Fox 
belonged to the softer rural South, and, above all, to metropolitan 
London. Their memorials, too, are discrete and appropriate. 
Wharton, fondling his greyhound and flanked by his marchioness, 
istheformal sitter to Lely; Dodington is the comichero of Hogarth's 
election series; Fox sits massively in Bloomsbury Square. They are 
not a group, but they are a scries. As we shall see, they handled, 
each in his day, one another's friendships and possessions, and the 
same quarterings turn up in odd comers of their political, if not 
their personal, heraldries. All spent the greater part of their careers 
in active membership of the House of Commons * and each gloried 
in the name of whig. 

Whig is one of the most confusing words in our historical or 
political vocabulary, and one of the most freely employed. When 
we are asked nowadays to consider a political party, we expect to 
be offered asccrtainable tests and formal principles by which we 

* Thoimi Wharton (1648-1715) was twenty-three year* in, the Commons 
(1673-96), aad nineteen in the Lords; George Dodington (1691-1762) was 
forty~*ix yean in the Commons (1715-61), and one m the Lords; Charles 
James Fox (x74^-iSo6) was tMrty-eight years in the Commons (1768-1806). 
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may identify its adherents and estimate its behaviour. There will be 
a directing committee, membership cards, a programme, a plat- 
form, a leader. We are disappointed, therefore, when the whigs * 
whom we meet in the historical tract covered by these three lives 
either decline altogether to answer our questions about their party 
principles, programme, organization, or membership; or give 
answers which yield so inconsistent a pattern (when we try to fit 
them together) that we cither dismiss the term whig as too vague 
to bear any generally useful meaning, or do for the whigs what 
they never did for themselves by abstracting from somewhere a 
set of principles to which, for historical purposes, whigs worthy 
of the name must conform: Procrustean behaviour, encouraged, 
oddly enough, by the historical heresy which has been called the 
'whig interpretation of history*, though 'whig* historians are not 
its only adhercnts.f 

But perhaps, it will be said, even if there was no such thing as a 
whig 'party* in the modern sense, there was something one could 
describe as a whig political tradition. Provided this is not persist- 
ently contrasted with some other supposed political tradition, such 
an idea is harmless, if unhelpful, for the study of political history; 
because even when a party's principles have been reduced to accept* 
able writing, and its supporters subjected to a formal constitution, 
the party has little, if any, life independent of the successive genera- 
tions of men who belong to it. Whatever appearances may suggest 
to the contrary, party is not imposed on men, but is their own 
recurring creation from an indefinite body of acceptable nomencla- 
ture, political theory, personal and class interest, and administrative 
machinery* Whiggism began, it is true, with a faction, and ended 
as a political party, but for most of our period it was at best a 
name for a political tribe. One way, therefore, of finding out what 
was meant by the expression, and how that meaning changed, is to 

* The capital letter usually given to whig seems to imply something of the 

significance we add by using a capital for Conservative or Liberal Since the 
wore! not this significance, I have preferred to disregard this 

convention, 

1 1 have permitted myself both forms of the from 'whig*. 

'Whiggism' and Vhiggery* are used quite impartially in what follows, 
and no difference of meaning is intended where one rather the other 
Is used. 



The Whigs 

examine the lives not merely the political careers, but the whole 
lives of men who professed themselves whigs. 

It is often possible to trace historical events to the work of 
comparatively small groups of men, moved by passion, interest, 
or family feeling. By ascertaining the facts of certain lives not 
necessarily the most exemplary or unusual we can take fresh 
bearings on historical landmarks. Every recorded life is, as it were, 
a path made by an individual through the historical landscape. 
There is the view from the main road, but there are other routes, 
from which the peaks and valleys can be seen in new and refreshing 
dispositions. And if some traditional turning-points are missed 
for the span of an individual life rarely coincides with the lines in 
the historian's ledger there is no harm in that. 



* Whig* and its counterpart *tory* were originally abusive words 
'fanatical Scotch robber* and 'fanatical Irish bandit* for English 
factions to call each other, and something of their original offensive- 
ness still clings to both. Although, like 'Quaker' and 'Old Con- 
temptible', first *whig' then *tory* came to be names of which a 
man could be proud, the fact that the names had been invented 
'according to the common law of scolding* was always remembered, 
and the mention of cither always brought an association of rivalry 
to the mind even when and this is the important point there 
was no contemporary division of principle to which it could be 
related. Thus each was, almost from the beginning, both a logical 
and emotional counterpart of the other, and the many who tried 
epigrammatic definitions of one could rarely resist turning the 
definition inside out to provide the counter-definition. 

Perhaps, too, something is to be learned from the order in which 
whig and tory come to our lips when uttered in the same breath. 
*Tory and whig* is not uncuphonious, and on one showing, by 
which the tories are the defenders and the whigs the attackers of an 
established order, it might be logical to mention the tories first. 
Indeed it has been asserted that *tory\ that Vocal, clever-sounding 
word*, was invented first, while * whig* was only thought of after- 
wards by Ac supporters of Charles II *to make payment for as 
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much tory as they had been treated to*.* But to say so Is to assume 
that whig and tory descend in parallel lines of development from 
the two sides in the Civil War that they are roundheads and 
cavaliers in disguise. This was not the case. Harley and Bolingbroke 
were, like Wharton, men of puritan family who would undoubtedly 
have resisted Charles I, and the Tories' of Anne's reign (there is no 
evidence that they ever so described themselves) were politically 
speaking an offshoot of the whig phalanx which had detonated 
the Revolution and dominated the years immediately following it. 
When 'tory' again becomes an acceptable party title towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the 'tones' are again an offshoot of the 
connexion which Burke, to die end of his life, regarded as 'glorious': 
'the whigs*. He died calling himself by the name, as he expressed it, 
that was *dear to the majority of the people*. 'Tory* in fact, both 
as a conception and as applied to historical personages, is a pro- 
jection of whiggcry. Sometimes it has substance, in the sense that 
there are real people to be called torics; often it is no more than a 
shadow, 

There is one more purely verbal point. The name of whig, un- 
like *tory*, having long formed part of English and American 
political vocabulary, has ceased to be current political coin except 
in the Republic of Liberia, where alone "True Whigs* (and, character- 
istically, no other party) axe to be found today. For better or worse, 
by the labours of whig historians as much as by the genius of whig 
statesmen, whiggism has been absorbed into the English political 
system as a whole, and to this extent a modern Englishman or 
American finds it hard to avoid either a whig interpretation of 
history or the idea that there was always a whig p^rty* 

Whiggi$m*s strength was that it began as, and never ceased to be, 
a Cause- Old already when in December 1683 Algernon Sidney, 
the whig protomartyr, expounded from the scaffold the heads of 
his unpublished thesis on government. The crowd which heard him 
speak of that *OiP CAUSE in which 1 wa$ from my youth engaged* 

* The whole in North*! (pp. 380-1) from which 

quotations are is of interest, though partisan. North, as * tory, 

maintained it was the whigs, during the eacclusionist agitation of 1^79* wfao 
started the ttamfr-calling, but the Duke of Ormonde*! remark If we 

have good luck we shall be all toriei; if we have bad, we shall be all whigf' v 

belongs to 1678. 
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needed no definition. It needed no more than the capitals employed 
for the words by the printers of his last speech, to evoke the response 
he sought; and a hundred and twenty years later the banner of 
'THE GOOD OLD CAUSE* can be seen jostling 'NO BASTILLE' in Gillray's 
cartoon of Sir Francis Burdett's electoral procession. More explicit 
words than Sidney's came from the same platform only two years 
after Sidney's death, in terms that have been saved for us mainly 
by the exertions of Bubb Dodington's seedy American protege 
James Ralph, from whose History of England (where they are 
noticed with fi a warmth that does honour to his feelings') they 
were taken by Fox for his History of James II, and thence were 
built solidly into the traditional narrative by Macaulay.* *I am sure/ 
declared Rmnbold, the Ryehouse conspirator, 'there was no man 
born mark'd of God above another; for none comes into the world 
with a saddle on his back, neither any booted and spurred to ride 
him.' He hastened to addfor after all he was the owner of a rye 
house, and not a leveller that he was well satisfied that God had 
ordered different stages for men in the world. The Cause was not 
egalitarian; nor was it Presbyterian churchmanship, nor even 
Parliamentary government: it was the Cause of individual liberty 
impelled, and, as we shall see, twisted by the puritan conscience, 
like a ball which is both cast and spun. 

The eighteenth century has been called unhistorical. But in spite 
of Sir Robert Walpole's remark that he knew from experience that 
history could not possibly be true, no century, perhaps, has expressed 
more unmistakably its need for history to explain its own politics. 
Its landscape is scattered with histories, complete and incomplete 
Ralph, Smollett, Burke, Fox, Hume, Goldsmith, Fielding, Mac- 
phcrson: none of them professional historians, all felt the im- 
pulse to write histories of England. History was die study chiefly 
recommended to aspiring young men. The massive folios produced 
during the first three decades of the century- White Kennett, 
Echard, Rapin, Oldmiacon may now be obsolete, but they form 
the solid pedestal on which later whiggery was raised, and account 
for much of die staying power of the whig name. How otherwise 
than by history could a man like WiBces have been persuaded to 

* James Ralph, Htory of England, I 872; C.J. Fox, History of the Raign of 
Jtmts II 217; Mtcaulay, History ofEiigfatd, v, 
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kneel, speechless with emotion, where William of Orange had first 
touched English ground? 

The community of saints and ironsides for whom the Cause had 
been new was not whig, though the recollection that they had once 
'cast the Kingdoms old into another mould' was always a source of 
confidence (not always unmixed with anxiety) to the conservative 
and aristocratic Georgian politician; nor were the black-coated 
dissenting ministers of 1662 who had been driven out of their 
parsonages to earn their bread and provide a whig intellectual class 
ever completely forgotten in the cluster of ideas that surround the 
name. The third generation of dissent emerges at the end of the 
eighteenth century with coats and opinions of an oddly familiar 
cut. Joseph Price was teaching Samuel Rogers the banker in the 
same school at Newington Green where Thomas Wharton's tutor 
Thcophilus Gale, had once taught Daniel Defoe, But whiggery 
proper sets in when libertarian zeal, like one element in a chemical 
compound, at once acts upon, and is acted on by, rising national 
wealth. Liberty and property had not always gone together, 
*What is the Cause to me if my goods be lost?" asked an indignant 
puritan of the 1640*$, when he was told that *the public interest of 
the Cause' required their removal. But this was the compound 
which, as Voltaire discerned soon after his arrival in England, 
formed a social structure of extraordinary strength. 'Liberty and 
Property* was the pithy slogan under which the first whig genera- 
tion fought its way to power from 1689 to the accession of the 
House of Hanover. 

It had been the threat to property, as much as the threat to 
liberty, that had been the stimulus of the Revolution itself. The 
expelled President of Magdalen, Dr. Hough, had spoken for the 
fears of every clergyman in England- when he told the King's 
Commissioners that they had that day deprived him of his freehold, 
and he had no need to speak of what we now understand by 
academic freedom to become a hero* He spoke, too, for the country 
justice, whose lands, often enough, had belonged within the limits 
of legal memory, to some monastery, and few the army officer 
whose commission represented his capital Even an obscure servant 
of government like Mr Christopher Tikon, who had .entered the 
Treasury as a clerk in 1684, and was called as an expert witness on 
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that Department's practice In 1743 after serving under more 
sovereigns than the Vicar of Bray, may have felt his terms of 
service were rather better established at the end than at the beginning 
of his official career. 

It is true that these sentiments about property were not confined 
to persons who described themselves as whigs: indeed it was the 
threat to property that enlarged the circle of the Revolution to 
include almost the whole of the propertied class, including a 
decisive majority of those whom it was customary to call tories; 
and it is important to recognize that while, with the whig, principle 
and interest pulled together towards rebellion, the tory revolution- 
ary allowed the material motive to get the upper hand of his 
principles. Not that the material motive is to be considered as 
necessarily an unworthy one. In an age of pensions we can scarcely 
appreciate the feeling of former generations about personal property, 
and it would be asking too much of seventeenth-century men for 
them not to express their fears, political, religious or material, in 
the religious idiom. But it is true enough that without an awareness 
of the material interests at stake, the years leading up to the Revolu- 
tion, which so fascinated the men of the eighteenth century, are 
incomprehensible. The winds fanned by Gates and ridden by 
Shaftcsbury to the very gates of power, seem to blow from no- 
where; King James, a competent and experienced administrator, 
seems, as soon as the crown is on his head, to have embarked on a 
course of inexplicable fatuity. But the threat from France and 
Popery to both liberty and property was all too real: the ceaseless 
reiteration that it was so enabled the whigs eventually to separate 
from its shell of toryism the native, hereditary and divine crown that 
was its kernel 



The first whigs arc lost in a cloud of faded glory. We have their 
formal portraits by Kucllcr and Macaulay, and a mass of libel and 

panegyric by their contemporaries and immediate successors. But 
on the whole the men of 1688 and the two Juntos, the founders 
of our political system Russell and Montagu, Shrewsbury and 
Burnct, Somcrs and Wharton with their elaborate wigs aad their 

heavy jowls, elude us* No modem historian has asked for an account 
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of himself from Somcrs, counsel to the seven bishops, draftsman of 
the Bill of Rights, patron of Locke and Newton; * nor from. 
Wharton, the most formidable political organizer of his time, who 
whistled James II out of three kingdoms with Lllliburlero, employed 
Addison as his secretary, and organized parliamentary victory over 
large tracts of England at seven successive elections. They are, 
indeed, far less known and studied than Stanhope or Walpole, who 
succeeded to their political handiwork. A study of whiggery ought, 
therefore, to begin with an account of one of this patriarchate who 
led and exploited the Revolution, 

It is only after 1688 that the name of Thomas Wharton begins to 
appear here and there on the pages of history books. But when his 
life is studied as a whole it is found to drive like a shaft of iron 
through the controversies that stretch from the Popish Plot to the 
accession of the House of Hanover. Its motive power is in an up- 
bringing at once puritan and aristocratic, that bred impatience of 
authority and unflinching firmness in a child of strong natural 
passions, born a year before the execution of Charles L These 
strong passions, repressed hi childhood with a more than Victorian 
rigour, this marked masculinity which craved personal liberty iu 
die widest sense for its satisfaction, will be encountered again and 
again in the whig character, "La Revolution/ observed Baudelaire, 
*a hi faite par des voluptueux'; and Wilkcs, whose opportunities 
for forming a judgement were excellent, made the profound re- 
mark that 'amongst the regular and the thinking, the superiority 
of parts is neither felt on the one side, nor acknowledged on the 
other in the same extreme that it is among the dissolute*. There 
is no doubt about the Rabelaisian streak in whiggery; we find 
it in Wharton's own boisterous youth, declining into the more 
respectable, but still robust* conviviality of the Kit-Cat in his 
kter years; in his son's Hell-Fire Club; in DashwoocTs Abbey of 
on the banks of the Thames, with *Pay ce que vauldras* 



* Lord Brougham observed of Somers that he conducted *thc whole pro- 
ceedings of a revolution with all the deliberation, almost all ihefarm , . . 
of an ordinary legal proceeding*, which has 'surrounded Ms with a mild 
yet Imperishabk glory, which, in contrast of our dark Ignorance all 

the particulars and details of his life, the figure something of 

the mysterious and ideal'. The word* I have italicized aw a particularly hajj>y 
reference to the achievement of Somcti. 
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on the lintel; and in the exuberant jollity of Fox and his circle at 
Brooks's. 

Wharton was on the verge of middle age at the Revolution, and 
the next ten years made him a 'great person' in the almost technical 
sense in which those words were used the head of a massive 
'interest' of interlocking men and ambitions. His consistency never 
flagged. The refusal to compromise, which has so often been held 
up as James Its greatest weakness, was Wharton's strength, and his 
nickname 'Honest' became his party's 'honesty' in this context 
meaning not absence of guile, but unwearied refusal to recede from 
what had been done at the Revolution. Whatever there may be 
disagreeable to say about the 'honest party' they never had to face 
the twin dilemmas that confounded their political opponents. 
They were free from the reproach of having participated in re- 
bellion after preaching the virtues of passive obedience and non- 
resistance; and they avoided the impossible choice between treason 
for the sake of an obsolete loyalty and profession of a loyalty that 
principles did not allow. 

By following Hm from his childhood we can avoid losing track 
of "Wharton in the day of his greatness, and we can, too, discount 
some of Swift's savage commentary on him, for Swift, Hke Johnson 
in a later generation, saw Wharton as the embodiment of a victorious 
whiggism which he detested. Indeed it is a striking commentary 
on whig tolerance that throughout the period when 'whig' was 
practically coterminous with politician, the successive Chams of 
literature Drydcn s Swift, Pope, Johnson were anti-whigs, or 
'tones'. We must, then, be cautious about the best-known accounts 
of Wharton in the reign of Queen Anne. Judgement must wait; but 
without forming it, we can make him out clearly enough in the 
throng which crowds the pages, for instance, of the Journal to Stella* 
ageing but still sturdy, with a jockey's legs and a sharp tongue, or 
creaking in his coach to Newmarket, or to counties as far afield 
as Westmorland and Wiltshire, where his political interests lay. 
Addison becomes his secretary and prot6ge; Edward Young, long 
afterwards the author of Night Thoughts, his undersecretary in 
Ireland. At last, after otie of the fullest of political lives, he dis- 
appears as the Great Britain crosses into the Georgian era. 

His generation had worked upon problems that were not soluble 
c 9 
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by a consistent use of pro-revolutionary terms. More interested in 
things as they were than as they ought to be, the whig was prepared 
to sacrifice symmetry so long as the gauge of what people would 
stand (a gauge he always consulted) showed a safe level. Incon- 
sistency, he found, could be made to work provided there was 
enough material interest on the part of those concerned to com- 
mend the object that was in view, and that it was not beyond the 
power of draftsmen to reduce to legal form. No better example of 
this inspired inconsistency exists than the resolution which accom- 
plished the Revolution itself: 

Resolved: That King James II havcing endeavoured to subvert 
the Constitution of the Kingdomc by breaking the Origiuall 
Contract betwccnc King and People, and by the Advice of Jesuites 
and other wicked persons haveing violated the Fundamcntall 
Lawes And haveing withdrawnc himselfe out of this Kingdomc 
has abdicated the Government, and that the Throne is thereby 
vacant. 

Then and since., men of logic and principle have pointed out tint 
the constitution of the country, whatever it may have been, was 
not an original contract; that it is impossible to say from the word- 
ing whether each ground separately, or all taken together, justify 
the conclusion; that withdrawal from the Kingdom docs not con- 
stitute abdication, and that even if it did the vacancy of the throne 
did not follow. The revolutionary Resolution remains as one of the 
most successful examples of draftsmanship in our political history. 
Above all, the whigs were practical* and contrived solutions 
which endured, even though it was by perpetuating injustice. They 
changed as little as possible in the framework that had grown up 
under the old monarchy, for that framework was a framework of 
jobs, anil jobs were the stuff of politics. The Treaty of Union with 
Scotland, which merged political sovereignty, while leaving the 
twin religions establishments untouched, was a characteristic achieve- 
ment that would have offended the deepest convictions of earlier 
generations who believed that civil government and religious 
establishment were as indispensable to polity as four equal leg* to a 
table. Ireland was cowed; and for a generation it become* hardly 
necessary to refer to the affairs of the two lesser Kingdoms, from 
which 'whig* and *tory* took their names, in the politics 
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of England. Scotland nominally retained her own patronage; that 
of Ireland transcriptors and filacers, summonisters and protonota- 
ries, chirographers, cursitors, clerks of the pipe and pursuivants of 
the exchequer the whole apparatus of Tudor and Stuart colonial 
rule, survived to become in large measure whig property, like some 
decayed palace divided and sublet into a multitude of larger or 
smaller apartments. The blame for this must not lie upon the 
whigs. The spoliation of the constitutional edifice they had in- 
herited had been the work of the Stuarts themselves. They first 
began the trade in offices and reversions of offices, competencies 
for three lives like the Clerk of the Pells of the Exchequer in Ireland; 
and reformed local administration so as to produce the constituencies 
described by Burnet as early as 1679 as 'the rotten part of the con- 
stitution'. Again and again Stuart expediency lies at the root of great 
whig fortunes.* Even the jungle of household offices remained 
intact until the axe was laid at its roots by Burke's Economical 
Reform. What the whigs contrived was diffusion of these fruits 
and privileges, and comparatively painless means of changing 
those who were still in a very real sense the servants of the ultimate 
grantor of place and power the Crown. The study of this process 
was the principal business of the eighteenth-century whig; and he 
watched for its failure, or for an attempt to divert the beneficial 
stream, as anxiously as an Egyptian cultivator studies the level of 
the Nile. 

In the fifty years that follow the Revolution we are studying, 
above all, a period of diffusion, the aftermath of a society that had 
once clustered round the monarchy which gave life to the whole. 
The fire which in 1698 destroyed Whitehall Palace, the physical 
centre of this cluster-state, was one of the most poetically timed 
disasters in our history. The place was half-Kremlin, half-club, a 
rambling royal residence, administrative headquarters and general 
place of resort for people of consequence. The King might have 
other palaces in future, but they were no longer part and parcel of a 
walled administrative townlet. Court life acquired a new formality, 
and the social life of politicians in London was distilled in that new 

* A few examples among many arc: the ducal houses descended from 

Charles IPs illegitimate issue; the Rockiagbaini fortune; the roe of the house 
ofPoac 
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phenomenon, the club: the Kit-Cat of Wharton's generation; 
White's in Dodington's; and its rival, Brooks's, as the eighteenth 
century drew to a close. 



Until the death of Anne whiggery descends like a torrent between 
narrow banks, gathering against obstacles till they arc surmounted 
or swept aside. But on reaching the Georgian plain it slackens and 
spreads into many interlocking streams or stands in almost stagnant 
pools. Knellcr gives way to Hogarth, who chose George Bubb, 
later Dodington, in the end Lord Mclcombe, to occupy the uneasy 
chair in 'Chairing the Member'.* It has been Dodmgton's fate to 
play a clown's part a kind of symbolical figure for the fabled cor- 
ruption of Georgian politics. His grotesque corpulence, his well- 
documented vulgarity^ die personal enmity of Walpole and Hcrvey 
-the two best-known and skilful memoir writers of the dayand 
above all the survival of his minute and circumstantial political 
diary, have combined to make it so. And yet, although the two 
other figures bulk larger in the politics of their own generations, 
and Dodington's natural gifts were certainly less than those of 
cither Wharton or Fox, he occupies a central position in his own 
political world, and in the story of whiggism, that was denied to 
both the others. Cresset, private secretary to the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, and a man of great political experience, thought him a 
typical 'Parliament-man', In his own world he was both country 
gentleman and shrewd city investor; possessed great official experi- 
ence and the independent means that tempted him to embark ou 
independent political adventures. In the larger time-scale be stands 
himself clear of revolutionary change between two revolutionary 
confident of his own political wisdom* The flamboyance of 
his character makes it easier to decipher 1m behaviour. 1 Its diary is 
the log-book of whiggery *s Middle Passage, 

Dodington's generation was enchanted by the possibilities of 
wealth that welled up from liberty and property** Now chat the 

* The rite of carrying the member in a chair after the election 
attention; for it was not $0 much symbolic of triumph as of the member*! 
representative character. The member WAS often ctuired whether there had 
been a contest or not and the representative nature of the House of Commons 

was never forgotten, however unrepresentative it might In face be* 
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old, sacred monarchy had been dismantled, 'interest' and the obliga- 
tions that arose from its exchange replaced loyalty, the political 
cement of the past. Under the age's Midas touch new, intangible 
kinds of property shares, jobs, goodwill, insurance policies, votes 
were given money values; it was not so much that every man, 
as that more and more things, could be given a price. Political 
morality becomes very much business morality, and the political 
world begins to bear a strong resemblance to a stock exchange. 
The line between politics and business in the strict commercial sense 
grew so faint as to be hardly perceptible in the age when Dodington, 
Walpole and Pelham were leading men of affairs, and the Dodington, 
Walpole and Pelham Indiamen were plying to and fro round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Commercial morality is not, as is sometimes too readily assumed, 
synonymous with absence of morality. It was the strength of the 
English business men. 'Honesty' to Wharton had meant loyalty to 
die principle of the Revolution; to Henry Fox or Dodington it 
meant keeping one's political bargains. The politician of Georgian 
England, running his borough and distributing his patronage, had 
to discharge his obligations when they fell due, or see his credit 
wilt and custom go elsewhere. The Duke (or even the Prince of 
Wales) who did not serve his friends was as likely to break politic- 
ally, as the defaulting merchant financially; and the politician who 
sought to corner 'interest* or influence was likely, as Walpole 
found, to sec the rest of the market band together in self-protection 
against him. Perhaps we tend to condemn such tradesmen's habits 
the more because contemporary political jargon clothed them in 
euphemism: Interest* for patronage, Tricnd* for partner or share- 
holder, 'service' for employment. We sec through the canting 
terminology, and think the worse of what it conceals, but the 
important thing is that these expressions were used by Dodington 
and his contemporaries in almost as precise a sense as a broker uses 
technical terms in his day's work. 

This ascendancy of commercial morality goes with the eclipse of 
the priest as the decisive figure in society. In 1717 Hoadly that 
'great apostle and converter of the clergy to the principles of the 
Revolution and to sentiments of liberty*, preached on the text *The 
Kingdom of Christ is not of this world*. The work of Burnet m 
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dismantling the Anglican Church as a governmental machine was 
carried a stage further, and the ensuing clamour from the clergy 
showed that they saw only too clearly what Hoadly's sermon im- 
plied. The clergy might still, in the words of the coronation prayer 
that Sancroft had composed, be pious and learned; but they were 
no longer to be politically or administratively 'useful' as the 
groundwork of government.* Convocation ceased to meet as a 
result of the uproar. By the middle of the century Horace Walpolc 
remarked, in almost the tone of voice one might use to say it 
had stopped raining, that significant religious controversy seemed 
to have ended, and Hume observed that 'the clergy have much 
lost their credit'* Henry Fox could openly sneer at the Prayer- 
book's commemoration of the Gunpowder Plot and the Restora- 
tionsurvivals of the century when politics had been expressed in 
religious terms. It did him far less harm than his sneers at Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke. 

Instead of Christian equality in the sight of God as a counter- 
weight to the injustices of this world, there was equality in the 
eye of the law to offset unevenness of wealth arid power, and the 
forms of political controversy tended to be legal instead of religious. 
The lawyer, with his gown commemorating the death of Queen 
Anne, and his mission of defending other men's liberty, or of 
arranging their property, had taken the priest's place. Instead of 
Hooker there was Blackstone.*}* The judge, with a mystique hardly 
less formidable than the bishop's had once been, superseded the 
bishop as the intellect above and behind the lay politician, to such 
effect that one might truthfully say, *no judge, no whiggery'; and 
although rank and money were still requisite for the highest ranks 
in secular politics the law, like the Church, was a career open to 
talent* From Soincrs onwards most of the great Lord Chancellors 
were men of humble beginnings. 

* The prayer is for a 'loyal nobility ant! a dutiful gentry; a pious and 
learned and useful clergy; an honest* peaceable and obedient commonalty*. 
The High Church theory of government amid hardly be better compressed, 

t The trials of Wiifeei are one example out of nuny of political battles 
fought out under the cloak of legal It Is difficult to imagine toasting a 

legal text-book at a partisan meeting* ts the Wilkttes the* first; edition of 

Biackfttonc, in any age but the Georgia*. (The second edition put <* kis 
favourable oti wilkes's cause.) 
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The Lord Chancellor's prestige was immense, and so was his 
power. Ireland might retain her Parliament and Scotland her 
Church and courts, but by 1719 the English House of Lords, and so 
the Lord Chancellor, had established ultimate judicial supremacy 
over the whole of the British Isles.* It is not surprising that great 
lawyer-statesmen like Hardwicke and Mansfield, who between 
them held high legal office for the better part of the century, were 
never seriously tempted to take promotion outside the law. Hard- 
wicke looms behind cabinets, and he looms, too, in the private 
affairs of their members of Dodington, for example, whose fortune 
was in question nearly all his life in a suit that came up periodically 
before the Lord Chancellor. Yet however corrupt or commercial 
the business of politics might be, and freely as the lawyer-politician 
played in the game, the breath of corruption rarely touched the 
judge in discharge of his office, with one solitary and significant 
exception: Lord Macclcsficld, the only corrupt Georgian Lord 
Chancellor, was heavily fined, and driven from public life. No 
other major Georgian politician, however deep he walked in the 
mire, suffered the like. The majesty of the law was deeply felt if 
not always respected by almost everyone. Pirates held mock trials; 
Henry Maudslcy, designer of the first micrometer, christened it 
'The Lord Chancellor*; and even Dr. Johnson, for all his piety 
and his toryism, would much rather have been a judge than a 
bishop, and was far more interested in the niceties of the Douglas 
Cause than in the doctrine of the real Presence. 



The names of power at the top of this legalistic, propertied, 
libertarian society suggest that it was ruled by an oligarchy, but this 

was not so, and even within the circle of politicians 'oligarchy', 
like 'corruption*, was a term of opprobrium. Society, it is true, 

grew more exclusive, but the circle, as Voltaire saw, was never 
entirely preoccupied with itself*. Somewhere beyond the finesse of 
the drawing-rooms and the clubs lay the power of 'die people* and 

* In 1708 the House of Lords held that its jurisdiction extended to appeals 
from the Scottish Courts* even though no comparable apellatc jurisdiction 
had ever been known in Scotland. In 1719 the statute 6 Gco. I. cap. 5 asserted 
the same in respect of Ireland, nipping in the bud pretensions by the Irish 
House of Lords to an apeHate jurisdiction. 
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the recollection that the Revolution itself had owed something to 
their assistance. Here, however, one must beware of the subtle 
changes which come over the meanings of even the simplest words. 
When the eighteenth-century politician spoke of *the people' he did 
not usually mean 'all the people', or 'most of the people, which 
amounts to all the people', but what Dr. Primrose meant when he 
spoke of 'those who are possessed of too large fortunes to submit 
to the neighbouring man in power, and yet are too poor to set 
up in tyranny for themselves' ... in fact * . . 'the middle order of 
mankind, who alone is known to be the true preserver of freedom, 
and may be called THE PEOPLE'.* 

It is true that even when Georgian England was at its most 
deceptively oligarchical one cannot say with precision where the 
interest-owning class ends and the ranks of the unprivileged begin. 
From one point of view the excise officer's post, the tklewaitership, 
the commission in a marching regiment, the hall-porter's place at 
the Mint, were so many counters representing interest: but from 
another they were real people who were overlooked by a politician 
at his peril. The Duke of Newcastle's long ascendancy is best ex- 
plained by his proficiency with 'the quire of paper before him, upon 
which, at the top,' said a visitor, *I saw my name'. As the repre- 
sentative system hardened under the skill of lawyers, forming snug 
proprietory seats in sonic places, it conferred in others the property 
of a vote on men very low in the social scale, and produced some- 
thing very like election by popular acclamation. Birth mattered, 
money mattered more, but so did the potwalloper of Westminster 
whom a whig duchess did not hesitate to woo or the most corrupt 
politicians of the age to organize, f Nor was the whig grasp of the 
fact that the distribution of property Is indeed the distribution of 
political power relax at the end of the century, when the French 
Revolution had changed the face of Europe, *Thc change of 
property in France/ declared Whitbread, 'must form an almost in- 
surmountable barrier to the return of the ancient proprietors*; *I 

* So also Sydney Smith, nearly eighty years later (1830), at Taunton: 
4 Auxiliaries he [the King] can only find among the people not the itiol>*- 
bin the great mass of those who have opinions worth hearing* and property 
worth defending.* 

lit There is evidence of a political caucus in Westminster at from 1741, 
Sec page 194, 
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assert,' said Fox, 'that such a body of new proprietors forms an insur- 
mountable barrier to the restoration of the ancient order of things/ 

To the whig 'the people' was one, though only one, of the 
sources of political motive power, to be courted on the same 
principles, though not by the same methods, as the royal personages 
and great proprietors to whom the various factions attached them- 
selves. The Prince of Wales himself would toast the Westminster 
mob in gin outside the Rose Tavern in much the same spirit as in 
other circumstances he might have sought a reconciliation with his 
father. Pitt would shake his head over some ingenious scheme of 
Dodington's and say 'there was no country in it*, much as he might 
have said that it would not be acceptable at Leicester House. It is in 
this light that we must consider the famous and in its context 
alone, seditious toast at the end of the century: 'To our Sovereign 
the Majesty of People'; and Fox's undertaking when he appealed 
to the Westminster electors *to secure to the people of this country 
the weight which belongs to them in the scale of the constitution'.* To 
any politician of any age the opinions and passions of the governed 
are significant; but when Fox, as Dodington before him, spoke of 
'the people' he was usually thinking of the way material interest 
would dictate public behaviour. They saw society neither as a collec- 
tion of individuals aspiring to a fuller life, 'nor as an organism whose 
destiny was its own aggrandisement, but as a web of interests. 
Dodington himself summed it up in one pregnant description of 
what he considered to be the chief threat to a free people: 'the 
dissolution of the ties, public and private, that bind them'. 

Those words were spoken in 1742 during the crisis that brought 
down Walpolc a crisis that is crucial in the development of 
whiggery, bearing, as it does, certain strong resemblances to the 
Revolutionary crisis itself. The determination of the majority to 
break down a threatened monopoly of Interest* by persons in 
possession of *power* f sets the pattern for future changes of govern- 
ment right down to the time of Pitt the Younger, whose prefer- 
ence for 'government by influence* so worried Wilberforce. In the 

* Italics mine. Equally revealing in hh remark* made very early in Ms career 
(1770), that * Whether that independency [of Parliament] be attacked by the 
people or the Court is of little consequence.' 

f Hie significance of this cardinal distinction in Georgian politics is deve- 
loped in pages 258 and 343-4. 
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course of it all, with wliigs, among whom we can discern Doding- 
ton, in pitched battle with the great whig chief, the old whig 
corporate spirit lost much, though not all its virtue as a rallying cry, 
It remains a name of power, and a name worth struggling to 
possess, and very little more. 

* * * 

Until about 1740 Dodington stands, though not always steadily, 

in Walpolc's phalanx. After it, as an independent politician, he 
betrays many of the features of the political generation that followed 
him. Although in one sense he was quite unimpressed by rank, 

and was not to be deterred by threats or tantrums from the Prince 
of Wales in political discussions, he was nevertheless, like Burke, a 
simple and sincere snob. In his diary royalty is commonly honoured 
by a formal enlargement of his handwriting, his delight at receiving 
the Princess of Wales at his Hammersmith villa was quite uncon- 
cealed, and one of his dearest ambitions was a title. When, the 
coffee-house society of London begins to crystallize into exclusive 
clubs, we find him a founding member of White's. A little later he 
was a member of the Society of Dilettanti. 

Perhaps the other, the sentimental, side of Dodington's character 
can be traced to his long travels on the Continent as a young man, 
and to his enduring love of Italy. It is a side that must not be 
neglected One Dodington is the hard-headed politician, shrewd 
and calculating under his grotesque exterior: a man who would not 
fail on his Southern travels to draw comparisons between the 
mercantile city states of the Renaissance, and the situation of his 
own trading island The other is the tender-hearted* affable, senti- 
mental litterateur. His patronage of Young, Fielding and Thomson, 
his long-standing friendship with Voltaire, may have been politic- 
ally handy, and certainly ministered to his sense of importance; but 
they were valued for themselves as well. The man of feeling sonic- 
times mastered the man of business on his own ground. Political 
interest was secondary if not in his consistent opposition to 

the death penalty for military offences; in Iw 'bold and pathetic* 
speech for fiyng; in his for Lord George Germain. 

These were the actions that explain why the nun who was 
by Horace Walpole, was dear to Voltaire, 
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This infusion of sentiment into whiggery, which emerges so 
plainly in the careers of Burke and Charles James Fox, is in some 
ways the most important change of all. It declares itself in the vices 
as well as in the virtues of the later whigs. Wharton coolly organ- 
ized Parliament to vote away Sir John Fenwick's life, for excellent 
political reasons: in trying to save Byng, Dodington was trying to 
rescue a man whose death was considered essential by Dodington's 
closest political friends. Wharton openly sneered at the Church's 
pretensions, and committed public sacrilege in his cups: Dodington 
conformed outwardly, and was the confidential friend of Sir Francis 
Dashwood, being, if not an actual member of the Medmenham 
brotherhood, at any rate sympathetic to its gothic ritualism. The 
man of honour (and the rake) begins to give way to the man of 
feeling (and the voluptuary). 

For nearly half a century Dodington was a member of the House 
of Commons, that 'middle-sized room* with its greea baize-covered 
benches, and he gradually discerned, in this atmosphere of increas- 
ingly familiar faces, that 'governments' and 'oppositions', 'court* 
and 'country', even 'whig' and 'tory* were now included in the 
same bottom, alike paying tribute to 'constitutional and revolutional 
principles'. Where there was a tussle the opponents were beginning 
to appear rather as parties to a cause than as antagonists in a duel. 
He himself knew both 'court* and 'country' from within. He had 
sat at Walpole's Treasury Board for nearly twenty years, and took 
pains to play the country gentleman for the management of his 
own little political family.* It was undoubtedly from this central 
position in politics that Dodington began to develop the concep- 
tion of parliamentary behaviour an alternative government wait- 
ing in public for the confidence of the sovereign, actual or prospec- 
tive. That that sovereign was a prince who had yet to ascend the 
throne, not a popular majority yet to be achieved, is immaterial 
Walpole's habit of marooning his opponents, the ruling family's 
pattern of dissidence between reigning father and hopeful son, the 
recollection of two historic, even legendary factions, had much to 
do with a dualism which was reflected on provincial racecourses 

* It Is fair also to say that most of the men he brought into Parliament were 
local men, that he never rekxed his interest in even his most obedient 
boroughs. 
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and encouraged, perhaps, by the very seating arrangements of the 
Commons chamber: all these contributed, consciously or sub- 
consciously, to the idea of a shadow government within thefmmework 
of the existing regime which we find in Dodington's studied papers 
on the technique of opposition. But the vital spark is in the history 
of whiggism itself. Thought to be a party, it now filled the political 
world. It did not raise up a rival, but gave life to its own shadow 
and bred that curious doppelganger, a constitutional opposition.* 



The political correspondence of the 1760*8 develops another of 
those subtle changes of terminology that can be so deceptive to 
those in search of a spurious continuity. *An* opposition begins to 
give way first to 'Opposition* unarticled, and eventually to 'The' 

Opposition, The change was very gradual, and the word is used by 
contemporaries both in its old sense of a band-* militia at best* as 
Dodington once expressed it formed merely to get office, and for 
a standing group of parliamentarians differing fundamentally from 
the government on major questions and holding themselves out to 
the King and public to replace them. A new type of professional 
politician 'the public man' -was appearing on the scene: an 
'intellectual gladiator* in Macaulay's phrase, who depended on 
powers of advocacy rather than on personal 'interest* to farther his 
career* The existence of great new questions about which to differ 
materially helped the process. The new conception of opposition 
was realized gradually during the long conflict over the American, 
War ? and became an accepted feature of politics during the French 
one. 

The personality of Charles James Fox was certainly the magnet 
that held together a. nucleus of opposition at times when it might 

* The three in the development of the political sense of the word 

'opposition* can be followed by the phrases: 'those who form oppositions, here* 
after* (1704) where the meaning Ii *an opposition clique*; 'there is no senate 
without an opposition* (1744) which relates to the between 'ins* and 

*outs* during the niid<entury; and J, G. Hobhouse's happy phrase "His 
Majesty's Opposition* in {Ha6, for which set* note f 317. Johnson 
noted none of these political in his original Dictionary though Todd*$ 

edition (ifUy) the definition The collective body of members of both 
I louses of Parliament who oppose the Ministry, as the measures of Govern- 
ment/ The supporting quotation is taken from Burke. 
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otherwise have coalesced with its parent body to form the kind of 
'broad bottom 5 that was always one of the tendencies of the Georgian 
political system. For this reason the historic importance of Fox's 
charm and generosity is very great indeed. But it is almost equally 
important not to be so overwhelmed by the force of his personality 
as to miss the strong affinities that Fox possessed with the earlier 
whig generation. Dodington, whose diary was published in the 
year of the great Foxite Westminster election, was held up as a 
typically cold-blooded politician of the last reign; yet he had 
organized the Tree and independent electors of Westminster' against 
the encroachments of Sir Robert Walpole in terms not so very 
different from those employed by Fox to organize them against the 
encroachments of George III. That Fox should have inherited 
Dodington' s Irish sinecure and sat, at one stage of his career, for 
Dodington' s borough of Bridgwater are no more than coinci- 
dences; but they arc coincidences that indicate how far the political 
worlds of Dodington and Fox were continuous.* But the resolute 
and consistent opposition of both men to continental warfare with 
large land forces, and the enlistment of both under their Prince of 
Wales implies not only continuity in the ownership of political 
bric-i-brac, but of political convention. Perhaps nothing could 
reveal more strikingly the uniformity of the game opposition 
politicians thought they were playing in Dodington's and in Fox's 
generations, than the demand through their respective advisers by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his grandson George, for precisely 
.50,000 more from Parliament than their respective fathers were 
willing to provide. 

So much is needed to remind ourselves that Fox was indeed the 
traditional whig politician he claimed to be. He might be called a 
rebel by the King, but it may well be doubted whether he himself 
ever felt consciously that he was engaged in destroying the political 
system he had learnt at Ms father's knee. He had entered, and knew 
he had entered, on the assets which Burke had mustered as those of 
the Rockinghamitcs in 1769 *Long possession of Government; 
vast property; obligations of favours given and received; connection 

* A further odd congrucncy is in Dodington's and Fox*s private Eves. 

Both long lived with* and eventually married in secret, ladies of humble 
origin. 
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of office; ties of blood, of alliance, friendship; and the name of 
whig/ But when a few years later he affirmed 'the whig cause, 
however discredited by defeat', as 'the only true principle for this 
country' he was recharging it with its old fire of 'honesty' and more 
than its old generosity of spirit. 

Intellectually the inferior of a man like Philip Francis, who 
admitted that he had *no hope of advancement but on the line of 
Opposition' and burned for advancement, Fox, almost by virtue of 
his impracticability and his charm captured the name of whig for 
what was to become the party of reform. It might easily have been 
otherwise* One of the features of die struggle of 1792-4, when the 
old Roddngham connexion burst asunder, part joining Pitt, while 
the rump stayed in opposition with Fox, was a simple struggle for 
nomenclature, and if Burke had succeeded the name of whig would 
have been carried away in triumph by those who followed, the 
Duke of Portland, It could not then have been long before Fox and 
his clique would have been denounced as Tories', and the last French 
War, like its predecessors, would have been fought by whigs. 
But apart from confusing historians who would like to call him a 
tory, Burke achieved little by describing himself as a whig to the 
end of his days. 

Even admitting the close bonds between Fox and the political 
habits of Dodington's generation, one can still ask how much he had 
in common with the men who were responsible for the Revolution 
which Lord John Russell considered * the most signal triumph of that 
cause to which Fox's life had been devoted** A whig who advocated 
toleration for Roman Catholics and justice for Ireland would have 
seemed a very strange creature to Tom Wharton, and a very un- 
desirable person to put in for his favourite borough of Malmesbury, 
if he had still had the giving of it when Fox was returned for that 
place in 1*774* How far was this talk of Sidney on the scaffold and 
Hampden in the field a mere appeal to a legend that had taken 
strong root in the public mind? It is impossible to rise from a study 
of Fox without being convinced that for all hi* compromises, in 
spite of the love of coalitions* that he himself confessed, he had the 
same doubts about authority as the front whom he claimed a 

lineal descent. More, he was in opposition through the 

greater part of his career by something very like the 'honesty*, 
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and refusal to compromise with authority, that had been Wharton's. 
At Fox's death, the notion of a standing opposition within the 
existing political framework was firmly established. The answer to 
those who see in Charles Fox an attractive failure is primarily this: 
In Mm the 'Leader of the Opposition' as a public figure first 
crystallizes. 

There is something more. When Dr. Johnson visited Welwyn 
some time after Edward Young's death he found that the senti- 
mental place-hunting poet's neatly planted grove had shot up to 
form a series of gothic arches. A few years later Night Thoughts was 
providing Robespierre with his favourite bed-time reading and 
Camilla Dcsmoulins with food for reflection on the night before 
his execution. The whiggery in which Fox is a leading character 
has become a formidable transformation scene. The blue coat and 
buff waistcoat that distinguished the Foxite of the House of 
Commons was the costume of Werther and of Washington's 
army -a uniform at once revolutionary and romantic. 

Unless we look outwards from England we shall miss the full 
significance of Fox's career. While it was part of the tradition he 
inherited that the whig should sympathize with continental pro- 
testantism, and indeed any movement that seemed opposed to 
Bourbon power, the whig internationalism we find in Burnet, and 
even in Wharton, had never been dominant in the tradition, and 
with time had atrophied into mere rivalry with France. But to Fox 
revolutions in France and America commanded sympathy for an 
additional reason. Viewed as he viewed it, across the Atlantic, across 
die Channel, or across three generations, Revolution itself took on 
its heroic, almost indispensable part in modern political thought. 
Today those who do not look forward to a revolution with en- 
thusiasm look back on one, as the whigs did, with veneration. We 
should not too easily assume that the French courtier, whose epi- 
gram that the fall of the Bastille was not a revolt, but a revolution, 
is usually quoted as an example of percipience, had any idea of 
marking the end of an epoch. He may have meant to comfort, not 
alarm. 

The toast to *Our Sovereign the people* was, as we have seen, 
no new gesture when Pox proposed it in 1797- It was the scenery 
that had changed. The broad, torpid streams, where the political 
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boating-parties had manoeuvred so long without even wetting the 
soles of their shoes, had begun to run faster, as if once more entering 
a ravine. Like the child Wordsworth on Ullswater, suddenly con- 
fronted by the crag which 

As if with voluntary power instinct 
Uprcared its head 

politicians found themselves once more dwarfed by the nature of 
things. 'Love of nature led to love of man/ The day of those whom 
Lord Hcrvcy had caustically dismissed as 'projecting systematical 

great geniuses 1 had come again, 

Many attempts have been made to define the word c whig*. 1 
shall defer mine until the end of this work, when the many patterns 
which three generations of whigs embroidered on the word have 
been reviewed. Perhaps, indeed, no satisfactory definition is possible, 
and whiggery will remain no more than a flavour tasted by sampling 
the lives of those who called themselves whigs. Unfortunately 
flavours are only definable by reference to other flavours. But even 
If whiggery is no more than a flavour, it is, perhaps, the master 
ingredient that administers to English and to American political 
history their peculiar zest. 



THOMAS WHARTON 

First Marquess and First Earl of Wharton, 
Fifth Lord Wharton. 

'Wee have made you King, as the greatest return wee could 
make for so great a blessing . . . and if you wish to governe like an 
honest man, what occasion can you have for knaves to serve you?* 

Thomas Wharton to King William III, 
25 December 168$. 

If the pulpits teach not obedience . . . the Crown will have little 
comfort of the Militia ... I am confident that Religion will much 
sooner gain the Militia, than the Militia will Religion/ 

King Charles I to Queen Henrietta Maria, 
21 October 1646. 



II 

A PURITAN CHILDHOOD 

(1648-1673} 

T H 7 ITHITSBASEa ^ ne som ^ 

\/\/ Huntingdon, and its other two sides the Thames and the 
V V Great North Road, lies a wedge of fertile land, its apex 
resting on London. The countryside is peaceful, growing fine oaks 
and poplars, and includes some of the oldest and best cornlands in 
England, though it is barred, about midway, by the chalky Chiltern 
Hundreds, symbol of withdrawal from the business of Westminster. 
For many of the men who perpetuated the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds the towns and villages on either side of the chalk 
hills Wycombe and Wendover, Quainton and Aylesbury, Missen- 
den and Amersham were home. The soil also raised formidable 
generations of revolutionaries: Hampdens and Russells; Bunyans 
and Penjtis, Fleetwoods, Whartons and Cromwells. 

Towards the end of the autocracy of Charles I, in 1637, the 
manors of the old Buckinghamshire family of Goodwin, who had 
provided members and High Sheriffs for the county under Elizabeth, 
and were closely connected with the quiet country gentry of the 
neighbourhood, Fleetwoods, Cromwells and Hampdens, seemed 
certain to devolve on an heiress; and by a marriage treaty their 
properties of Woobum, half-way from Maidenhead to High 
Wycombe, and Upper Winchendon, some twenty miles across die 
Chilterm towards Aylesbuty, passed into the hands of the Northern 
marcher family of Wharton. As they showed by their motto, 
*pleasur en faits d'armes*, it was as marchers they had been ennobled 
by Henry VIII, and for more than a century, not without setbacks, 
they had been adding manor to angular manor in the far north- 
wat~5hap and Heskctt, Reagill and Tcbay, Underfell, Caldbeck 
and Sleagill until from their original little Lordship of Wharton 
their properties spread over four counties, tract after tract of dale, 
with lead mynes, colemyiies and other mynes* 1 studded about 
them, The process did not cease with the transfer of the family seat 
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southwards to a smoother countryside, with, smoother names. In 
1645, at the height of the civil war, Lord Wharton acquired Askc, 
just outside Richmond itself, and could write to the Parliamentary 
general Fairfax that he now owned most of lead-bearing S waledalc. 2 

Lead was much in demand, and the dalesmen nonconformist 
'Swaledale Seekers' and 'statesmen* of Ravenstouedale helped to 
win Marston Moor and Naseby. Lord Wharton himself, whose 
shapely legs had been so much admired when lie first appeared at 
the Stuart court, commanded a regiment of his tenants at Edgchill, 
though it is said that he preferred to observe the hotter parts of the 
action from the safety of a sawpit Indeed all his life his preference 
was for manoeuvre and the covered approach, rather than the direct 
encounter. At the beginning of the Civil War he seemed marked 
for eminence, being voted at the age of twenty-nine into the chair 
of the rump House of Lords after the loyal peers had joined their 
king at Northampton. But he shunned great roles. Elected general 
of an army formed by private subscription to conquer Ireland, he 
resigned the command and contented himself with the grants of 
Irish land which emerged from the lottery which, was held for 
the subscribers when Cromwell and Ireton had clone what Philip 
Wharton had hesitated to do. A lifelong Presbyterian, he found 
work in the Westminster Assembly discussing a new form of 
established church, far more congenial than a command in the 
field; and as power drifted or was dragged into the hands of 
soldiers, prudence drew him away from politics altogether, and back 
to die management of his scattered estates, where, it was said, he 
had buried bullion against better days. He gave up 1m London 
house, hard by St, Giles's Church in Seven Dials, and did not 
resume It till the Restoration. Godly letters from Cromwell, 
sharpening in tone as the years passed, failed to coax him into any 
of the constimcioii-iiiaking experiments of the Protectorate; and 
though a maidenly friendship between Mary Cromwell and Whar- 
ton** eldest daughter was allowed to flourish, a proposal to build 
on it a marriage alliance between Elizabeth and one of Cromwell** 

was not taken up on the Wharton side* There were other, 
discreet plans for Elizabeth. 

Thomas Wh&rton* the heir to this carefully husbanded fortune, 
wa$ bom in September 1648, just the victory of Preston 
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brought an end to the Second Civil War, and his life spans that 
bewildering historical gulf which separates the scaffold at Whitehall 
from the pudding time of George I. It was also, significantly enough, 
the year of the 'Whiggamore raid', which gave whiggery its name. 
Writing on the eve of Preston itself, Cromwell wrote to congratu- 
late Philip Wharton on the 'particular mercy' of an eldest son's 
birth, and continued with more than a hint of dryness: 1 hope it is 
so to you. If so it shall not hurt you, nor make you plot and shift 
for the young baron to make him great. You will say he is God's to 
dispose of and guide for. My love to the dear little lady.' 3 

It is not impossible that Philip Wharton played some unchronicled 
and inconspicuous part in the Restoration of Charles II. Certainly 
he was among those who hoped for much from the terms so soon 
altered on which Charles came back. The diamond buttons he 
wore on his widower's weeds when he went down with his cavalier 
cousins the Musgraves to welcome the King at Greenwich, were not 
just the concessions of a beaten man hoping to pass muster among 
the victorious, but the parade of one of the richest men in England, 
the chief of a party and a puritan peer very conscious of the dignity 
of his rank. *I spent no small amount', he wrote afterwards, 'in 
preparing for the event, and was careful to appear in the King's train 
on the day of his return to London and at his coronation.' 4 His 
horse-furniture alone, specially made for the coronation procession, 
was reckoned to have cost him the equivalent of a full year of his 
immense income eight thousand pounds. 

Two years before this, when Thomas was nine, the second lady 
Wharton, Ms mother, had died, and Winchendon was closed. The 
widower and his seven children, the eldest nineteen and the youngest 
three, moved to Wooburn, and there in the former moated palace 
of the bishops of Lincoln, with its huge gallery lined with the 
Vandykes, and later the Lelys their father loved to collect,* Anne, 

"* This great collection Is now in the Hermitage at Leningrad. When 
Wooburn was pulled down in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
pictures were bought by Robert Walpole and from his collection passed to the 
Tsarina Catherine, They were said to be *the finest collection of Vandykes 
and Sir Peter Lely*$ original pieces in England 1 . Horace Walpole* in his cata- 
logue of the Houghton Collection, lists twelve major Vandykes as coming 
from the Wharton collection, including full-lengths of Charles I, James I, 
aad their consorts; and Archbishop Laud. They wait 'for a song'. Only the 
portrait of Tom Wharton and his second wife did not go to Russia, 
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Margaret, Thomas, Mary, Goodwin, Philadelphia and Henry grew 
up.* The old episcopal prison still stood in the grounds as a reminder 
of the evils of prelacy to the children and to the puritan divines who 
were so often their father's guests, coming more often as time went 
on and persecution grew sharper. As the title deeds set forth there 
was plenty of room for games at Wooburn 'Moor-close, horse- 
close, New-close, Common-leys where the windmill standeth, the 
warrens, the nether-ground, Clotty Mead and common-leys 
meadow, the Lacy Meadow, Bulls Pieces, Googes Hill, the Cley- 
piece, Briar Lees the Old Park and Bean Furlong'; but until 1663, 
when Lord Wharton brought home his third wife,f the place must 
have seemed more like a boarding-school than a home, and the 
father, often away in London fighting for his creed or in the north 
tending his estates, a remote headmaster. 

The care of this large puritan family was delegated, on severely 
miltonic lines, to four tutors, each of whom had a time-table and a 
syllabus drawn up by the father. Among their general instructions 
they were told that there were to be *no unnecessary diversions 
either to them (i.e. the children) or to those that attend them*, and 
that 'if any of them doo amiss let my Lord be acquainted that night 
if at home, if abroad Mr* Removill to chastise ye two oldest boys, 
Mrs, Gunter ye rest of ye little ones if my Lord be absent, if he be at 
home to bring them to my Lord*, 6 

The day began at six on winter and five on summer mornings 
with the reading of scripture and *the more painful bodily exercise, 
as fencing, dancing, riding the great horse*. Then, after breakfast 
at cight s came studies appropriate to the ages of the children. For the 
elder boys, Tom and Goodwin, this meant reading Latin authors 
till the midday meal at eleven, followed immediately by more 
exercises and then by music, which seems to have consisted mainly 
of practice on the virginals (though one of the youngest girls was 
also taught the more courtly 'gittar'); and as the evening wore on 

* There were six others who died hi tttiey Altogether, by his three 
wives, the fourth Lord Whartoa had fifteen children. 

f She was Anne Popham, yoaiig widow of Cromwellun admiral, She 
bare her second husband one bsc ion, the unlucky William* and brought 
with her into the her deaf and son by Admiral ('opium 

a member of the family who was the of an important dispute, 

as will be 
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came geography, natural history, philology, mathematics and 
rhetoric, till supper at seven. Bed at nine o'clock was preceded by an 
hour's recapitulation. 



They must have noticed gradual changes at Wooburn, even in 
their crowded days. More and more tutors and chaplains seemed to 
arrive, until there were no more posts in the household, and the last 
comers, without even nominal duties, prayed and studied by them- 
selves. The old parish clergyman was among them, and his place in 
the pulpit was taken by a surpliced figure who read the prayers out 
of a book. Freedom for tender consciences and a free parliament 
were proving irrcconcilables in spite of all the sponsors of that 
happy formula, Lord Wharton in the House of Lords, Ashley 
Cooper in the cabinet, could do to stop Parliament turning persecu- 
tor. The restored masters of England, as justices in the villages and 
at Quarter Sessions, and as members of Parliament at what many of 
them still thought of as a kind of grand national Quarter Sessions, 
meant to use their whip hand, and between June 1660 and the 
fatal day, 24 August 1662, two thousand puritan clergymen, a 
fifth of the clerical profession, were compelled to resign their 
livings, 

It is not easy for us to imagine what this meant. The clergy were 
still, by and large, the best educated class of Englishmen, with both 
the universities and most of the schools as their exclusive preserve. 
Up and down the countryside the ordinary man had still nowhere 
but the pulpit to look for his opinions. Village clergyman and 
college Fellow considered his living as a treasured freehold, pain- 
fully acquired in a market that was becoming steadily more com- 
petitive; and ejection seemed not dismissal, but robbery. Nor were 
the ejected themselves the only losers. Their patrons, in losing the 
right to present men of their own choosing, lost immeasurable 
influence. At a stroke Lord Wharton lost die right to make a score 
of parishes puritan. 

The two thousand included many of the best brains and strongest 
minds in the Church. A hundred, John Ray die naturalist among 
them, were active Fellows at Oxford or Cambridge when the blow 
fell, and several were heads of Houses. So the ejected did not lack 
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leadership In their own ranks, where there were plenty of men who 
had already a wide knowledge of politics and business. There was, 
for instance, Howe, who had been one of Cromwell's chief advisers 
on education, and Seaman, who had negotiated for the Parliament 
with Charles in Carisbrooke Castle. And outside their ranks were 
wealthy patrons on whom, now that the stipends were gone, the 
ejected depended more than ever before.* 

The Anglicans had probably not thought out very clearly what 
would become of these two thousand industrious and intelligent, 
if sometimes unattractive men. Those who tried to return to the 
pulpit or the schoolroom, however irregularly, could always be 
harried out again if they were unwise enough to do it in London or 
a sound cavalier neighbourhood. But even so it was impossible to 
prevent some villages from having two pulpits instead of one, 
between which men could choose, or to deny the ejected a schoolboy 
audience. Samuel Birch, an ejected minister, kept a school which 
sent no fewer than fourteen of its old boys as members to a single 
one of Queen Anne's parliaments. True, there was the Five Mile 
Act, but what could even the stoutest cavalier justice, the strictest 
bishop, or the legislature in its angriest mood do with an ex-rector 
like Henry Sampson, who came back from Padua and Leyden with 
medical degrees and settled down to a fashionable London practice 
as a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians? Or the ejected curate 
who became a brewer? Or the former Fellow of New College who 
went to the bar? Or John Gun tor, also an ex-Fellow of New 
College, who managed Lord Wharton's lead mines in Yorkshire 
and twice a year struggled over the fells to hold the Court Baron 
and collect the rents of his patron's northern manors? The rising 
professional and middle class had received no more powerful trans- 
fusion than the ejected puritan clergy, 

Wherever the nonconformist minister settled- -and there were 

in every county of England -he retained his Interest in politics, 

which had ejected and restore him. lite loose but effective 

organization which had enabled the ejected to achieve unanimity 




i 

time* Seventy are sale! to 
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on the issues, in themselves technical, about which they had parted 
company with their livings, survived its original purpose. Lord 
Wharton's correspondence was full of letters from ejected clergy, 
and in return news of the debates at Westminster went out to 
obscure black-coated men at Honiton and Taunton, Healaugh and 
Richmond, mingled, it is true, with a great deal of devotional 
matter, but good sound politics for all that. Back to St. Giles's or 
Wooburn came information about the motions of local magnates in 
Devonshire and the North Riding; and although there were to be 
no elections for a long time, it is hardly surprising to find, when 
at last the Cavalier Parliament was dissolved, a vigorous noncon- 
forming political party organized not only at court, but in the 
country. 



When Tom and Goodwin reached the age fourteen or so 
at which a conforming father would have been considering places 
for them at Oxford or Cambridge, Philip Wharton was choosing a 
tutor to take them on studies abroad.* Of the two former Fellows of 
Magdalen who competed for the post, 'Mr. Hickman is a Person of 
the more authoritative presence, Mr. Gale of the choicer spirit, 
grave, mild and sweet, as well as holy/ 6 To die father's credit, and 
no doubt to the children's relief, Theophilus Gale was chosen, and 
his letters do not belie his mild character. He was the younger man 
young enough at thirty-three to form a bond with adolescent 
boys and although as studious as any of the two thousand, he had 
not the sternness and rigidity of the traditional puritan, f Immedi- 
ately on appointment he was despatched to explore the international 

* The sacramental test alone would have prevented the admission of the two 
Wharton boys to any Oxford or Cambridge college (though Lord Wharton's 
scruples did not go so far as to forbid their taking the test in order to sit in 
Parliament), His own seat in the Lords was at that time exempt from religious 
tests. 

f The Rev, Theophilus Gale (1628-78) had become a Fellow of Magdalen 
under the Commonwealth, After leaving Lord Wharton's service he became 
minister of a conventicle and a schoolmaster at Newington Green, His 
elaborate work on the philosophy of the pagans (and its vanity) was saved in 
manuscript from the Great Fire by a friend who threw it on a cart *to make up 
a, load*. Perhaps Ms chief claim to remembrance is his bequest of his little 
library to the University of Harvard. 
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protestant academy at Caen,* whence, early in 1663, begins the long 
series of letters, covering almost three years, from which we can 
follow every detail of Tom's and Goodwin's continental education. 
For two years, in the shadow of the Conqueror's Abbaye aux 
Homines, and on the busy quays beside the river Orne, they studied 
under a system which must have closely resembled the contem- 
porary Scottish universities. Discipline was in theory strict, in 
practice often ineffective. 

The father, far away in England, broods over every letter home 
from either tutor or boys. Gale tries to justify the expense of a watch 
for Tom, who has set his heart on it, and at the same time hints that 
the rules laid down from Wooburn arc too strict. 1 have some 
difficulty in bringing them to full conformity with your rules as to 
their rising*; 'about their music I'm forced to remit somewhat of its 
strictness ... for I cannot well allow them less time for recreation 
than what they have*. 7 Orders came back from Wooburn that both 
rules and syllabus must be enforced to the letter, and it is not surpris- 
ing to find that within six months the conscientious tutor had to 
report the boys as unruly and secretive -'they will not be account- 
able for their company and conversation'. His remedy, with which, 
he wrote, 'I would chearfully comply" was to be *morc relaxc and 
ycelding'. 8 Lord Wliarton noted in the margin die lines of his reply. 
'The company to be looked to. To remove lodgings/ 

Tom's letters home, in beautiful copper-plate* arc quite un- 
exceptionable, and make curious reading against the background of 
his tutor's misgivings: 

Honoured Father, 

The greatest comfort I can have now that I am at so great a 
distance from my freinds and country is to consider that I have 
a ffather who hath not f nor will not forget me* ami who not only 
(which is more than I deserve) loveth mt% but also makes his 

* The Protestant Academy at Caen des Belki-Lcttres tie Caen) 

founded by a Huguenot, Moirant tic Brteux, in 1651, and 

Nourished in brief glory until the Revocation of the Edict uf Nantes, thirty- 
tour later. It drew nonconformist trow all over Btirtipt, among 
them the great philologist fiochart. Of the academic* permitted 
under the Edict it the last to be while the Huguenot 

flourished it was of importance, ia 
generally; after severely. 
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affection appeare by the great care he takes of my education. 
Therefore (as it is my duty) I have taken this opportunity to 
testifye unto you my thankfulness, and to assure you of the great 
desire that I have to make it appeare more clearly by my 
obedience to your commands as far as it lies in my power. My 
brother and I, with the rest that are with us, are all well, Blessed 
be God; we goe to the Classes evry day where we spend aU our 
time, and which doth give us so much business to do that I fear 
we shall forget that which we have learnt at Geografie, Arith- 
meticke, and the other Mathematikes, which I would be very 
loathe to do. I fear that I have alreadie troubled you to far, there- 
fore I subscribe myself 

Your most Dutifull Son till Death 

T. WHARTON 

My head is very well again, but my hair with combing is grown 
so thin that it will hardly come to my ears. 9 

Years of childhood campaigning went to make the powers of 
dissimulation for which 'Honest Tom Wharton' the politician was 
famous; but there can be no doubt that he held his father in genuine 
awe, 'You could not have sent me better news', he wrote to his 
sister Mary, 'than that my father is not angry with me, for I can 
assure you there is nothing I fear more than my father's anger/ 10 
To the end of the old Lord's life and he lived till Tom was nearly 
fifty and Goodwin well past forty his sons heard and obeyed die 
voice that called 'Childe*; and he remained the sort of parent whom 
Aubrey, writing in 1670, already thought old-fashioned: 

Gentlemen of thirty and forty years old were to stand like 
mutes and fools bareheaded before their parents . . . the boys (I 
mean the young fellows) had their foreheads turned up and 
stiffened with spittle; they were to stand mannerly forsooth thus; 
the forctop ordered as before, with one hand at the band-string: 
the other behind them. 11 

Gale thought well of his charges, particularly of Tom, whose 
capacity he found 'to be quickly apprehensive, fit to take in the more 
noble parts of humane literature*; w but suspicion that he was in fact 
applying his own milder principles led in 1664 to his supersession by 

yet another ejected FcUow, this time of Pembroke, Oxford, the Rev. 
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Abraham Clifford. The new tutor's first report compares his pre- 
decessor with King Log, and observes sourly that the boys 'have of 
late got both with ye French and English youth: some of which are 
idle, if not debaucht' 13 words which Lord Wharton carefully 
underlined. Immediate removal from Caen- although Tom's pro- 
gress in the rhetoric class was the talk of the common-roomswas 
recommended; and in the spring of 1665 the whole contingent set 
out on a tedious progress through Normandy and Flanders in search 
of a city Tree from diversions, company, temptations'. 14 Rouen 
they found too expensive; Flanders was alive with rumours of war, 
and Clifford, who seems to have been a timid man at heart, grew 
very anxious. The Governor of Valenciennes made difficulties about 
passports, and soldiers steered them off the ramparts where they had 
gone to inspect the defences. The valet, Perkins, would not attend 
to his department properly, and so the full brunt of the travelling 
arrangements fell on the tutor himself. At Namur, heading for 
Heidelberg, Clifford faltered and turned back for Paris, where Tom, 
having at least had a lesson in the geography of the Low Countries 
which he was later to find useful, promptly had smallpox. 

Clifford was better fitted for this emergency than for arguments 
with postmasters and petty officials, tor he had studied medicine as 
well as divinity, and probably saved his pupil's life by forbidding the 
professional men in attendance to go further with their favourite 
remedy, bleeding. Instead he applied his own treatment, 'glysters* or 
poultices, and described its triumph to the boys 1 stepmother after the 
crisis was over: 

The truth is he is so hideous a spectacle, as f tis to be fcar'd, you 

would scarcely have an affection tor him, should you see him, 
as he now is. At present her k almost out oflove with himself.** 

Like most pieces of practical information passing between puritans 
this description was heightened by scriptural comparisons with 
Naaman, Lazarus, ami Job stricken with hoik; but there was little 
lasting disfigurement, according to the standards of those times, and 
no permanent loss of health. Torn Wharton** immensely robust 
constitution was not by another swious ill until he 

reached Ills late fifties, and until then, us all who knew him agreed, 
he retained the vigour* the activity, the appearance, of a young 
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man: a boisterous companion, a hard rider, a dangerous swordsman 
and a tough political campaigner. 

That he should have survived his upbringing unscathed is proof 
enough that Tom's strength was exceptional; and the effects of 
seventeenth-century education on a weaker and more sensitive child 
appear in striking contrast in the wayward life of his younger 
brother Goodwin. A sickly child, overwhelmed by introspective 
religion, he grew up a half-crazed projector of salvage schemes and 
fire-pumps, given to strong delusions and equally strong drink. His 
political career sets off his brother's skill much as a dismal clown sets 
off a polished acrobat. Tom dissimulated and, so far as his amuse- 
ments were concerned, went his own way; but Goodwin 'grew 
very serious and given to secret musings 5 , and in two immense 
volumes of rambling manuscript dedicated to his illegitimate and 
much loved son 'Hezekiah lawfully begotten', he mixes advice on 
life with a circumstantial account of his amours with his landlady 
and his encounters with the fairies in Moorgate. 16 He is a cast from 
the seamier and sadder side of puritanism; and he saw clearly what 
had caused his dismal life. 'When God', he writes to his son in one 
of the more lucid passages of his journal, 'has blest you with children 
... let your carriage be to them, both inwardly and outwardly, 
equally kinde . . . Prescribe them not so much outward awe of you 
or respect to you as may hinder them from freely communicating 
their thoughts.' 

There is interest in any well-documented childhood: but the 
childhood of noble puritans, who grew up among, and added to 
themselves the civility and vices of the Restoration, has a peculiar 
interest, because it is, in a sense, the childhood of whiggery itself. 
Linked to the traditional forces of order by rank and wealth* the 
Whartons were separated from the traditional scheme of govern- 
ment by upbringing and religion. The Church, that scheme's chief 
sustaincr and most powerful instrument, had never possessed their 
loyalty; and their religion alienated them from a god-appointed 
king, just as their rank made them detest and fear the notion of a 
republic. 

Old Lord Wharton, partly through timidity, never succeeded in 
reconciling the difficulties of this position. He tried to make use of 
the purely personal ambitions of Buckingham, owed some of his 
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political ideas to Shaftesbury, and others to their opponent Danby. 
He hovered on the edge of many plots; but very early in the 
Restoration a government spy summed him up: *Hc has too much 
to lose to be deeply in any conspiracy/ 17 He went to the Tower 
with Buckingham on a constitutional issue, and dined with Shaftes- 
bury at the height of the agitation to exclude James from the throne; 
but simultaneously flirted with the Stuart version of toleration for 
catholics and dissenters alike, and dined with James a few weeks 
after Shaftesburyisin had gone down in blood at Scdgcmoor. 
When, in 1672, he launched his eldest son into politics, it was as the 
servant of a cautious, contradictory policy. 



Ill 

THE EMANCIPATED PRECISIAN 
(1673-1679) 

IN ONE OF his most striking portrait studies, Macaulay speaks of 
Tom Wharton as 'the emancipated precisian', bursting upon 
Restoration London after an education among lank hair, nasal 
psalmody and sermons three hours long'. This does less than justice 
to Tom's education, and perhaps, on the other side, exaggerates 
the zest with which he took to fashionable pleasures. It is true that 
the first glimpse we have of Wharton in manhood is as a lover, 
and, from the way the record runs, not for the first time; but 
puritan demureness still clings to him, and one would not suspect 
that this approved suitor, jostled aside in the street by a rival who 
leaned through the coach window and assured the girl inside (who 
was only thirteen years old) that 'no man valued her at the rate he 
did', would turn out to be one of the most formidable swordsmen 
of his day. Lady Russell, who saw it all, said Tom took it 'like a 
good Christian', and doubted his ultimate success. 1 But this fore- 
cast was mistaken. The girl in the coach, Anne Lee, niece of the 
poetical young Earl of Rochester, was married to Tom Wharton 
not much more than a year later. 2 

This coach-side scene was in May 1672, the year Burnet con- 
sidered as the turning point in the history of his own time. The 
world was *in a general combustion*, as Louis XIV's sun mounted 
steadily to its meridian. The moneyed dissenter found it especially 
difficult to know whether to be glad or sorry for the rapid shifts of 
Charles If $ policy: glad to be able, for a short while, to worship 
unmolested under an unconstitutional declaration; or sorry to see 
his money lost in the fraudulejit bankruptcy of the government, and 
his Protestant country in alliance with Catholic France against 
Holland, Affairs have rarely been more puzzling than when Charles 
decided to call another session of his twelve-year-old parliament 
m February 1673; but in the twelve months before the veterans of 
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the Restoration met once more to struggle with these new problems, 
three young men who between them were to do much to lighten 
the darkness each took a pace out of obscurity. Newton was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society; Locke became Shaftesbury's private 

secretary; and Tom Wharton was elected member of Parliament for 
Wendover. 

Wendover was one of three little towns in Bucks whose parlia- 
mentary character had been revived, after long disuse, in the reign of 
James I;* and it inarched conveniently with, Wharton and Hampden 
property the Hampdcns having had a good deal to do with the 
antiquarian researches which had given it two members. But there 
can be no doubt that during his early days in Parliament Tom 
Wharton looked to Shaftesbury as his leader- the little man with 
three names' whom even Cromwell had never quite been able to 
manage. Small, pale, prematurely wrinkled, boundless in his energy 
and perpetually in pain, his physique in some ways resembles that of 
William of Orange. His services to the restored monarchy had 
been rewarded more highly than, any but Monk's, with an ultimate 
Earldom and the Great Seal; and although a roundhead himself, 
with parliamentary experience from the years of the Common- 
wealth, he was allied by a series of marriage treaties with the 
trimmer Halifax, the steady cavalier public servant Coventry, and 
the wholly unprincipled Sunderland. From the pickings of office, 
his Wilts and Dorset Estates, and his plantations iti the Carolina*, 
he could rely on more than /Jyooo a year to support a household 
of nearly a hundred souls at his country seat of Wimbornc St. Giles* 

Even as an undergraduate Shaftesbury had exhibited his peculiar 
talent for 'making others trust to his judgement and depend on it* 
by organizing Iris fellow-students to resist the college regulations; 
and as his career unrolls one sees that his political virtuosity was such 
that he could create almost any political combination he chose. 
Party, in the modem of men organized behind more or less 
simple slogans* was only one weapon in his armoury, ! Ic could and 
did lay it down to tip others^blackmaii* private bargain, per*- 



* It would be an aiuchrcmfam to t'alt Marlow ami 

'pocket boroughs* at this j*eriod t though and litrr Wttarton in* 

Iti all of them. But it is noteworthy that Wharton at the 

of fell to tbe of 
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sonal manoeuvre, participation in fashionable vices to which he was 
not personally inclined. It was failing health, rather than the collapse 
of his party, that brought an end to Shaftesbury' s political career; 
and unlike later party leaders who are, as it were, the emanations of 
their parties, Shaftesbury treated his partisans rather as a puppet 
master his dolls, preserving almost to the last his own freedom of 
action. Nevertheless his brisk boys, 'green-ribbon men', and pro- 
testant flail-carriers were more than an adroitly directed mob, with 
Shaftesbury in the part of Antony, crude lumps hurled in the course 
of political warfare. They were shaped. Their organization had a 
consistency which had not been seen in English political life before, 
and Shaftesbury deserves what credit there may be for being among 
the first to employ that principle of overt unanimity which makes 
political parties as we understand them. So much was recognized 
by the invention of the word whig in the late nSyo's; but the whigs 
for whom the word was invented were not the whigs of 1688. It 
would be truer to say that Shaftesburyism cleared the way for 
whiggery by self-detonation. 



The house at Upper Winch endon, closed since the death of the 
second Lady Wharton, had been reopened for the heir on his com- 
ing to manhood, the timber for die repairs being cut from neigh- 
bouring New College property, after negotiations through the 
ejected Rector of Winchendon who had in Ms time been a Fellow. 
Other ejected ministers in various parts of the country were at work 
to find a mistress for the new household a Mr. Worsley had been 
active ever since 1671, making use of the good offices of Andrew 
Marvcll, who had been staying that Christmas as a guest at Wooburn; 
Daniel Hieron, of Honiton, had been pressing the advantages of a 
Miss Cabel; and then there was Miss Calmady, about whom the 
Rev. Lewis Stukcly was writing from Bidcford as late as September 
1673. But by that time the match had been settled and the rector of 
Kirkby Stephen, the Wharton home parish k Westmorland,* could 
write to his patron hoping 'to rejoice to hear that die marriage has 
been consummated to your Lordship's satisfaction*. 8 

* Hie Rev. T. Rawlett He had been recommended by Bter t and con- 
formed, minimally. 
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On 16 September 1673 Thomas Wharton was married to Anne 
Lee at the little village of Ditchley, on the Cherwell, not far from 
Banbury. The bride was now fourteen, the groom twenty-five, 
with enough independence of character to keep the two families, 
assembled at "Wooburn to sign the all-important marriage con- 
tract, waiting in suspense until a few minutes before the time 
appointed, when he had clumped in, bespattered with Chiltern. 
mud, having allowed himself a bare three hours for the twenty-three- 
mile journey from Winchcndon. If the bride's uncle Rochester 
was also a wedding guest he must have made an odd figure at a 
puritan wedding, though he used to say himself that the devil 
usually left him once he had passed Brentford on his way to the 
country. 

This quiet wedding was a master-stroke of family policy, con- 
trived by Lord Wharton, old Sir Ralph Vcrney, the bride's guardian, 
and the bride's grandmother, the dowager Countess of Rochester, 
nee St. John. She had been interested in, Tom Wharton ever since 
his arrival in London, and only the year before, in that very church, 
she had seen the elder of her two fatherless granddaughters, Eleanor, 
married to a younger son of the cavalier house of BertieLord 
Norreys, later Earl of Abingdon. Now the other was safely wedded 
to a baron's heir, whose income, including the settlement, would be 
,5,000 a year, not to mention the jointure of 10,000, But old 
Lord Wharton looked on die match with particular satisfaction. He 
had already saved his head by lus foresight in refusing a Cromwell 
alliance for his eldest daughter, and marrying her instead to the son 
of the cavalier general at Edgehill, another Bertie, now in his turn 
Earl of Lindsey, and, by his brother's marriage to Eleanor Lee, 
brother-in-kw to both the bride and the bridegroom in this new 
match. So in this obscure wedding can be seen die microcosm of the 
coalition of i688 t and from alliances like these the homogeneous 
ruling of die century unrolls* Greater men, but no 

stauncher cavaliers*, die Bcrties James at the Revolu- 

tion; and at that moment evert Dauby, who had served 

Charles II so well, found it convenient to write of *my cousin 
Wharton*. 

Anne Lee has represented as a demure, pious child* married 
almost by force to a who did not love hot* he 
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had akeady 'otherwise disposed of his heart'. He had indeed had at 
least one other mistress, in Anne Deering, daughter of a Kentish 
country gentleman; and the titles of Anne Lee's verses 'On the 
Snuff of a Candle' and 'Love's Martyr* give off an odour of melan- 
choly. She was fond of clergymen and clergymen's wives, though 
she was herself inclined to her uncle Rochester's Hobbesian brand 
of scepticism. But there had been a wooing, if not a very passionate 
one, and the tinge of sadness and talk of separation from her husband 
do not set in till nearly ten years of married life were past. Her 
surviving letters to her husband reflect a gentle tease. Just as she 
loved her outrageous uncle Rochester dearly enough to write an 
elegy on his death, so there is demonstrable affection when she writes 
at the end of a gently gossiping letter to a husband embroiled in the 
politics of the Exclusion Bill 'These are fine things to entertain you 
with, but rather than say nothing, I could talk all day as idly to you, 
as if you had no more business or sense than your obedient wife and 
humble servant.' 4 

No one reads her verses now, and her tragedy on Ovid's love for 
Julia lies in the British Museum, unprinted and unperformed to this 
day. But the literary circle in which she lived was a lively one, for it 
included not only her uncle Rochester but that most eighteenth- 
century of seventeenth-century poets, Edmund Waller, growing old 
now, and living at Beaconsfield, where he was quite near enough to 
pay visits to Winchendon and praise its mistress's verses she was 
his 'fairest Chloris' with the ageing Sacharissa and his kinsmen the 
Hampdens. 



Among other possessions brought by Anne Lee to her husband 
was a town, or rather a suburban house in Chelsea,* Danvers House, 
and for ten years or so he probably spent more time there and up 
and down the country at race meetings than at Winchendon. The 
evil decade of the Plague and the Fire were behind, and London was 
at the height of the Restoration comedy, with the court at Whitehall 

* The Danvers estate in Chelsea, which had readied the Lee sisters through 
their mother, had belonged to old Sir John Danvers the regicide and his 
family since the sixteenth century. As a result of Eleanor's and Anne's mar- 
riages Abingdon and Wharton became neighbours in Chelsea, with com- 
moners* rights on Chelsea Common, 
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a club in which all men of rank and breeding were members. Ojie 
had only to step across the road from Mrs. Fourcard's 'Pockage', 
where die gallants sweated in tubs for the good of their health. Even 
die crazed Goodwin was invited by the well-bred King to take some 
fruit, 'but the cattcrpillars being so thick upon all that was good . . . 
that when I came to look on any unpossessed I found it all ways either 
rotten and forsaken or else grocne and unripe*. The palace itself was 
die haphazard growth of centuries, straggling over several acres, its 
expensive carpets scarcely recognizable dirough the deposit of filth 
left by the constant traffic of men and animals which passed over 
them on business and pleasure. 

Tom Wharton was not long in making a name for himself among 
the rakes; the newsletters begin to fill with his escapades. He 'showed 
himself a gallant of the times at Salisbury races, where he was more 
extravagant than most of the company* soon after his marriage; 5 
and when, in 1678, the popish scare had risen to its crisis iu the 
ugliest Guy Fawkes celebrations ever known, Wharton, with Porter 
the dramatist and Jack Howe, whom we shall meet again both as 
whig and tory, smashed the windows of a house where a ball was 
being held, called the hostess *all to naught* Q and was driven off by 
the constables- Three years later came the most 'grievous prank* of 
all, which will be dealt with in its proper place as a political as well 
as a rakish demonstration. 

The 'emancipated precisian*, like other members of this society, 
had to hold his place in it by his sword. As Tom Wharton's son was 
to find, the gentleman who would not fight in the classic age of 
duelling was no fit company. The memoirs of Grammont the 
foreign courtier* and Reresby the Yorkshire squire are alike scat- 
tered with encounters ranging from the drunken lunge over the 
card table to formal exchanges between two or even three pain in 
Leicester Plekk Young William Wharton, only child of the old 
Lord** last marriage, barely achieved sjurkhood before being 
quenched by a Mr. Wokley in a poetical quarrel; Lord Mohun, the 
noble whig tiger, slaughtered numbers of political and personal 
enemies before he brought to his account in the duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton which both men lives* 

Political duels were common, and not yet 

formalized in debate, was distilled on the ground: 
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Last "Wednesday were fought two duels, viz. the Duke of 
Albemarle and Sir Walter Clarges against Lord Grey and 
Colonel Godfrey.* This last disarmed Sir Walter and ran to join 
with his principal, swearing to the Duke that unless he delivered 
his sword he would run him through the gutts. There being no 
remedy (it being two to one) the Duke delivered. Here the 
Whiggs had the best of it. 7 

The impression was not effaced the next day by a tory counter- 
demonstration, when three 'Tory blades' sat themselves down in the 
whig coffee-house next to 'Tyburn Dick' Savage, Lord Colchester, 
one of Wharton' s closest friends, and began to talk loudly about the 
Duke of Albemarle's gallantry in any even encounter. How closely 
this sort of duelling was related to what went on inside the House of 
Commons can be seen in the fact that Clarges was often a tory teller 
in the House; and it was a teller on the other side, Cavendish, for 
whom Wharton later stood bail after a brawl in the royal presence, 
who had to be restrained by the House itself from settling matters 

* The name of Charles Godfrey is linked more closely with Tom 
Wharton's than any other, and will appear often in this narrative. They were 
almost exact contemporaries Godfrey was a year younger, and died a month 
before his chief, to whom he acted as second in most, if not all, his many duels. 
His career is characteristic of a rank and file whig, and is not without im- 
portance, though his name is overlooked in the D.N.B. which includes other 
notable members of his whiggish family Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, martyr 
of the Popish plot, and Michael Godfrey, Governor of the Bank of England, 
killed at the seige of Namur. Charles Godfrey became a Captain in the Horse 
Guards in 1674, and transferred to the Foot Guards first under Col. John 
Russell, and then, at Monmouth's special request, took a troop in Monmouth's 
own regiment. In 1681 he lost his troop, though he retained his military 
connexions and improved his position by marrying Arabella Churchill, 
Marlborough's sister and James's cast-off mistress: a marriage of great im- 
portance to the whig party, which historians have overlooked. After the 
Revolution he became a Colonel, commanding the Fourth Dragoon Guards, 
and member for Wharton's borough of Malmesbury, transferring in 1691 to 
Wycombe, where his patron's interest was equally strong. He was advanced 
to Brigadier in 1692 (when he was also receiving .1,000 a year from the 
secret service funds), and retired from the army in the following year to take 
up a series of comfortable little household appointments in the wake of his 
patron: Master of the Jewel Office in 1698, Clerk of the Green Cloth in 1704. 
He was even spoken of as a possible Comptroller when Wharton gave up the 
post; but his real talent lay in faithful service and successful marriage treaties. 
One of his daughters married a relation of Wharton's and as Mrs. Dunch 
became a toast of the Kit-Cat Club; the other the Duke of Grafton, and so 
became the mother of a Prime Minister. So the whig cousinhood grew up, and 
so a great whig furthered the interests of smaller, building up his own, 
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at the sword's point with the opposing teller in a particularly close 
division. 

Of Tom Wharton's own encounters half a dozen, out of a much 
larger number, have been recorded, and they show him to have 
been a duellist of great skill and intrepidity. From the first, fought 
with Lord Haughton for a slight on his wife, to the last, forced on 
him by a hot young tory at Bath when he was ailing and nearly 
sixty, he seems to have used the same tactics: after a few passes a 
numbness ran up his opponent's wrist and the sword was on the 
floor, Wharton was never, so far as we know, hurt himself, and he 
boasted at the end of his life that he had never refused a challenge, 
never given one, and never killed a man. 

Perhaps die rake of Caroline England, with his elaborate manners 
and code of honour, his accesses of boisterousness and passion, his 
dice-box and his claret-bottle, is an attractive because an obsolete 
figure* His verses survive, and not his brutality. But he could, in one 
character, put on a dress we can recognize readily enough today; 

When the drum beats, or the trumpet sounds (according to the 
custom of the place where you run) to give notice for stripping 
and weighing, in the first place be sure to have your stomach 
empty, only taking something to keep out the wind* . . * Your 
clothes should be of coloured silk, or ot white holland, being very 
advantageous to the spectators. Your waistcoat and drawers 
should be made close to your body, and on your head a little cap, 
tied on.* 

The word *jockcy f was just coming into fashionable slang as Tom 
Wharton readied manhood, and one pare of his education at any 

rate riding the horse- had not been wasted* Twice a year, 
in April and more Ac regularity of parlia- 

the all or 

It was to be at Newmarket, the pavilions 

yetr by 

to Ms wife that he her six to lie that 

If he else he get two to 

it to the 

was 0a anct 

when old wm to get 
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to the Tower on a constitutional issue in 1677, it was to Newmarket 
he addressed his petition for release, and from the course that the 
order for his parole was dated. 

Regimes might change, but racing never was displaced. The race- 
course was as natural a meeting-place for plotters as it was for 
princes, and after the Revolution William III went to Newmarket 
as regularly as his predecessors, having acquired the taste for it on his 
earliest visits to England, when, *a well countenanced man with a 
smooth and smeager face 5 he had negotiated his marriage with Mary 
between the races. Even the drowsy Anne put up money for plates, 
and a twentieth-century Prime Minister has declared that the Cabinet 
itself would have to thrash out any proposal which threatened to 
terminate horse racing in time of war or ruin the blood stock. But 
although racing rapidly became a great moneyed interest, the riders 
of the seventeenth century were usually gentlemen riding their own 
horses. Again there is the direct and personal opposition of the 
duelling ground, reinforced by the practice of matches in which 
only two riders took part. And there was the same infection with 
party feeling. Whig and tory jockeys soon drew cheers from oppos- 
ing sections of the crowd,* and it is possible that some of the squires 
who made up the rank and file of the Commons transferred their 
partisanship from the turf to politics, rather than the reverse. Cer- 
tainly, if the choice lay between racing and a debate, the Commons 
were always ready to adjourn to Banstead Downs, or make the 
meeting the background of a thin house. At the height of the whig 
onslaught on the Duke of York, a member wrote: 



Amongst the Commons proceedings this day the most remark- 
able was (and possibly a more remarkable one never did happen, 
nor (I hope) ever will againe) that Bill to disenable the Duke of 
Yorke . . . Munday is the next day (as I understand) for the 
second reading. Some strvgled to have delayed the first reading, 
vrging the thinness of the house, occasioned by a dog-match at 
Hampton Court, and a horse-match at Banstead Downes; but no 
argument could stay the tyde, but read it was. At Banstead 12 
horses ran for three plates, a plate a heet, and Tom Wharton's 
threw him, and he was taken up for dead, yet is dive againe, but 

* In 1747 the custom was still in &H vigour at Lichfield races; and as late 
as 1769 Burke wa$ drcuktkg poHucal haadbills at race-meetings, 
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much battered, and this they call sport . , . My providence keep 
me from being jockey. 9 

This emancipation of the puritans of the second generation, meet- 
ing the cavaliers on horse-back and on the duelling ground, partici- 
pating in fashionable vices, preserving their political principles of 
resistance to authority, lies at the foundations of whiggcry. Tom 

Wharton's private ambitions, his private pleasures, were much the 
same as those held by the most loyal of cavaliers: where he differed 
from them was in the political arrangements under which he 
thought those ambitions and pleasures could be best achieved by 
himself and his friends. Unlike his father, he had no desire to change 
die way most men lived, For a man who accepted the code of 
honour and the rules of the course, but who meant to win, the 
conventions of a party warfare of a new type so long familiar to 
us that we find it hard to believe it can ever have been a political 
invention would grow up naturally enough. 

There were no signs of party organization in the House of 
Commons which the new member for Wcndover entered in March 
1673- In a room *of middling size* the members sat huddled pro- 
miscuously together on six or seven tiers of green baize-covered 
benches, rising amphitheatre-like round the narrow central space 
where the Chair and Table stood* There were more rows of benches 
in the gallery above the door for those of the five hundred and 
eight members who could not find on the fUx>r of the House; 
but these were not often occupied. The important debates, 
even the ceremonies of an opening, tailed to assemble many more 
than three hundred members, in of occasional attempts by the 
itself to on attendance. 

Chambcrlayne, the Whitakcr of hi* day, disapproved of 
casual and compared them unfavourably with 

tfcte of Lords, lit the peerage 

sat and the in of precedence, on the 

did not notice it, some- 
thing sort had in Ac Commons, and 
for t the the 
had 'by to But the old- 
view of the of not to take 
any and cm any 
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distinction between members, whether as leaders and led or as 
partisans of one policy against another. Sir John Reresby a loyal 
cavalier if ever there was one was genuinely shocked when the 
agents of the government tried to make him subscribe to a political 
programme before he was elected. It was, in fact, a primarily 
judicial frame of mind that the country justice brought to Parlia- 
ment, together with a willingness to carry out administrative duties 
as well in committees. He saw die House of Commons acting as a 
whole, safeguarded, like a court of justice, by its privileges; and one 
of the highest political arts was to tap the corporate passions of the 
Commons. Wharton came to this knowledge early. His election for 
Wendover was invalidated on his first appearance at the House, 
because, with twenty others, the writ had been issued by the Lord 
Chancellor without the Speaker's authority. He had to go through 
the form of a fresh return. 

On this showing the functions of the modern opposition are the 
traditional business of the whole House of Commons, and it is as 
easy to think of the modern notion of parliamentary government 
as a result of penetration by the executive into the assembly, as it is 
to take the more conventional view that the assembly tamed an 
arbitrary executive. By the time Tom Wharton entered Parliament 
both tendencies were at work, and while party activity in the 
country aimed at changing the complexion of the House, those in 
power worked equally hard to organize the majority returned. 
Shaftesbury was die great master of the caucus in the country; 
Danby of a government machine in the House. These were 
Wharton's two preceptors. 

Danby's whips loitered in the lobby to speak to members as they 
came in; and when that failed, lists of absentees were drawn up and 
personal messages despatched urging their attendance. Ministerial 
strategists drew up and circulated names in batches, widi a minister 
responsible for each, as early as 1675; and in 1679 Shaftesbury's 
electioneers published the same names, docketed with die secret 
service payments and other inducements each was said to have 
received as the price of supporting the government. 3 ' 

So for six years, until the dissolution of 1679, Tom Wharton 
watched the gradual formation of the parties and die deepening of 
the narrow chasm which split the two sides of that middle-sized 
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room. Divisions, a rarity when die Parliament had first been elected, 
happened oftener as the years passed,* and the names of tellers are 
repeated more and more frequently a sure sign of hardening party 
lines, for the members who counted the Ayes as they scrambled 

outwards over the benches, and who threaded the gangways to 
reckon the Noes sitting fast in their places, had to know and be 
known by sight* In the autumn session of 1675 Tom Wharton made 
his first appearance as a teller in a division on naval supplies which 
his side lost by the turn of a single vote. In February 1677 he sat on 
his first Commons Committee, for bringing in a Bill (stillborn) to 
prevent illegal exactions from the subject, and in March of the 
following year he acted as teller once more. Though he spoke little, 
his face and masterful manner were getting known in the lobbies; 
and in his travels up and down the country he passed on parlia- 
mentary news and collected the opinions of such men as the dissent- 
ing minister of Bideford, Mr. Lewis Stukcly. 

He was playing his father's cautious game of following Shaftes- 
bury at a safe distance* The old Lord, to whose political shrewdness 
Locke paid tribute, f always kept a foot in both camps, and except 
for a brief enforced residence with Shaftcsbtiry when they were 
both sent to the Tower for a few months in 1677,$ he seems to have 
dealt through intermediaries such as 4 fVft* Murray, a Scotch gentle- 
man*, who, according to a government agent, was 'frequently with 
Lord Wharton at his house in London , . * and as often with Lord 
Shafte*bury\ u Not even die of the irresponsible Goodwin, 

let alone Torn*** in the of Shaftcsbury's King's Head or 

Green Ribbon Clubs, and the Wbartons left the hoys with 
the t> clear the with protcst&nt 

* 4 1671/3 and ehe Gtmiller Parliament 

(not two whkh a few 
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flails and take the brunt of the ultimate reaction. They had tolera- 
tion too much in mind to make much of the popish plot; and the 
instinct of self-preservation may have told them that the road 
Shaftesbury was following led not to sunny uplands, but, short and 
dark, to Sedgemoor. 

This was the apprenticeship of the imposing and well-hated party 
man whose bluff and impenetrable face looks abstractedly out of his 
Kit-Cat Club portrait: Lord Lieutenant of three counties, master of 
half a dozen boroughs and more than a score of members of Parlia- 
ment, the political organizer of both the Juntos, the personification 
of whiggery. His father's caution and his love of pleasure make it 
an obscure apprenticeship, and it was prolonged, in effect, until the 
Revolution, fifteen years after he had first entered the House. Even 
so his father lived eight years longer, to cast a shade; and when at 
last Tom Wliarton succeeded to great wealth and high rank he had 
served twenty-three years, nearly a quarter of a century, in the 
Commons. Few politicians of the first rate before him had served 
longer. 



IV 

LILLIBURLERO 
(1679-1688) 

WHARTON DID NOT owe liis great influence to high office or 
royal favour. Kings and Queens, even those he helped 
to bring to the throne, detested him, and he had none of 
the arts of a courtier. He pretended to no special understanding of 
finance, foreign affairs, war, or the law of the constitution; and until 
the last year of his life he held no high office in England. Religion, 
whether his father's, to which he had been brought up, or the 
Church of England, to which he had conformed to further his 
political career, lay lightly on him, and he no more dreamed of the 
rule of the saints than Lord Chesterfield. He owed his immense influ- 
ence during his life, and his place in history, to the part he played in 
the glorious Revolution; to his steadfastness in its principles, both 
before and after it happened; and to his capacity to win elections, 

On 25 January 1679 the Long Parliament of the Restoration, f so 
much practised on, and where every man's price was known 1 , was 
dissolved, and writs issued for a fresh election. Even old Lord 
Whartcn, casting his mind back to earliest childhood, could have 
recalled only nine general elections under the traditional constitu- 
tion; and no man tinder forty kid taken part in more than two, the 
last of them eighteen years before, There was still elasticity in a 
representative system which, in the next hal<entury with its 
regular parliaments, was to settle into a haphazard, but ever more 
sharply defined mosaic, as borough after borough became the sub- 
ject of vested interest and precedents were obtained on election 
petitions. Charles II was the List king to create an entirely new con- 
stituency by prerogative; and returning officers, without central 
guidance or recent experience, had wide discretion on the vital 
subjects of voters* qualifications anct the conduct of the poll, Every 
contest had to be fought over a variety of leva! And 

although licit only local but local still counted for 
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much in elections, in the sense that success depended on the recon- 
ciliation of local interests and local influence to a candidate with 
results which did not always square with party principles, this in- 
choate system was far better suited to the manipulation on partisan 
principles than the dry bones of fifty years later.* For about thirty 
years, beginning with 1679, elections have a peculiarly popular, even 
national character. 

Tom Wharton and John Hampden the younger fought for and 
won the representation of the County of Bucks in both the elections 
of 1679. There was 110 formal alignment of party candidatures 
indeed there were, formally speaking, no candidates opposing them; 
but the elections were no less lively on that account, because the 
enemy was represented by the first name on the whig black-list, 
Sir Richard Temple, carrying after it the mysterious symbol 
'TIHB'. Sir Richard was, and continued for the rest of his life to be, 
the member for die town of Buckingham, over whose thirteen 
voters he was said to have gained an unshakeable hold by die gift 
of timber for a new town hall. Hence die name, or rather warcry 
of 'Timber Temple* raised by his opponents. Although he was a 
zealous proponent of the anti-catholic frenzy and a consistent voter 
for the exclusion of the Duke of York from the throne, he was not 
trusted, and it was widely thought that he only voted on one side to 
extract his price in this case a commissionership of customs from 
the other. Equally important, Ins borough of Buckingham had some 
claims to be considered the county town in preference to Aylesbury, 
and if the poll were held there, Wharton and Hampden would 
probably not get in; Aylesbury tradesmen would be the poorer by 
the lack of custom from the voters; and the thirteen ironmongers 
and innkeepers of Buckingham would reap the profit instead.f 

* Even if there was only a handful of electors, attention had to be given to 
the neighbouring population, whose behaviour, massed at the place of the 
poll, was bound to influence the vote, "Where the franchise was fairly wide- 
spread, as in the counties, a candidate who was not personally known to the 
voters would be seriously handicapped, however much money was spent. So 
we find the Duke of Newcastle telling Somers in 1702, deprecating the 
chances of Lord Hartington in the North Riding. [Newcastle to Somers 
14.7.1702, Reigate MSS.] 

f The feud was long sustained. As late as the 1750*8 the Commons were 
violently split on a measure, introduced by the successors to the Temple 
interest, to transfer the headship of the county formally to Buckingham. It 
failed 
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It Is not surprising to find, therefore, that almost the first letter 
from Wharton's election agent to his candidate dealt with this 
subject: 

I have advised about preventing the election being in Bucking- 
ham but cannot find any way to do it but by dealing with the 
Under Sherriffe, who is now at Alesbury and will be till the 

middle of the week. It may be twenty guineys * may prevail with 
him, if it be rightly managed. 1 

It was rightly managed, ajid on 9 February an Aylcsbury poll sent 
Wharton and Hampdeu to Parliament instead of the two veteran 
cavaliers who had represented the county since the Restoration. On 
10 February, so quickly did the good news travel, Hicron, the dis- 
senting minister at Hoaiton, was writing his congratulations, and 
forecasting the result in his own constituency, where polling had not 
yet taken place and "preparations', deplorably, *are of wine, ale, and 
good cheer*. He expected Sir Walter Young, one of the whig can- 
didates, to get in, and so might the other. Major Searle, *if we might 
have fair play. But it is an intolerable mischief if a pot of ale must 
make our parliament men . * . Sir T. Put is a high churchman but 
a near neighbour to the town and spares no cost, I think he will be 
the other. 1 a And so it proved. Dissenting ministers were sound 
political prophets- 

But before the Bill excluding James from the succession could be 
carried to the Lords, Parliament was again dissolved, and a resolute 
attempt was made to dislodge Wharton from the county seat, This 
time, too, die wings dealt with the Under Sheriff, and had the poll 
fixed at Aylesbury, only to find him trumped by the other side, 
who had dealt with the Sheriff himself, Sir John Busby t known for 
some reason as *Tarbox\ and had the poll fixed at Buckingham at 
one day*s notice. The plan clearly to carry the court candidates 
fay acclamation in the of the entire whig voting strength, 

which already junketing at Ayteabttry. The spirit witli which 
this was turned into overwhelming victory all the 

of Wharton*s and it was his real of the art in 

* Hie word* 'twenty ace in a of the in a 

different hand, One to the Under 

to write iti hii 
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which he was later the undisputed master. Neither his fellow- 
candidate, John Hampden, nor the nominal leader of the campaign, 
the Duke of Buckingham, had such activity and presence of mind. 
With the Duke and their two candidates at their head, a cortege of 
whigs several thousand strong set out from Aylesbury on the after- 
noon before the poll As evening fell they reached the outskirts of 
Buckingham, and camped at Wilmslow, just outside, roused to 
tremendous enthusiasm by the administration of an oath not to 
spend a penny in the lickspittle borough which had usurped the 
title of county town. Duke and yeoman settled down to sleep in a 
field after cheers and cries of * one and all'; and at five in the morning 
they poured to the hustings chanting *A Hampden, a Wharton, 
No Timber Temple, No Traitor's Son, No Pensioner, No Papist, 
No Betrayers of their Country.' 

Tarbox Busby failed to appear, so his whig deputy pronounced 
Wharton and Hampden duly elected. There were scuffles, and a poll 
was helplessly demanded by the few tories present. Then the whigs 
marched out of the enemy citadel, carefully avoiding any expendi- 
ture which might profit the forsworn Buckingham tradesmen, who 
were denounced, in a flurry of election literature which followed, as 
Infamous to all after ages', and 'excommunicated from the society 
of all true-born Englishmen 9 . Tarbox Busby and Timber Temple 
were ridiculed in a 'New Buckinghamshire Ballad* which was prob- 
ably Tom Wharton's first effort in the vein: 

His horns do shine, his wife kept fine 
All men would blame him had he 
Not made him stand whose helping hand 
Had made him be a daddy. 3 

So the cxclusionists trooped back once more to Westminster, after 
an election which had been even lustier than in February. Goodwin 
Wharton, appropriately named for the borough of East Grinstead, 

where Goodwin property still carried weight, joined his brother on 
the green benches for the first time, partnered by another young 
whig, William Jcphson, who for a moment was to play a significant 
part on a great scene.* Hieron, who had now given up his own 

* William, Jephson is one of those men who may have missed greatness by 

an early death. For a few months he holds a significant place in the immediate 
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borough for lost, had made a stout effort to carry the neighbouring 
tory stronghold of Asliburton by getting fifteen of its voters dis- 
qualified. Elsewhere 'Sir Edward Turner pulled Mildmay by the 
nose and one of his friends hath fought Sir Ed Turner and hath run 
him through.' 4 

The member for Bucks had now the standing and experience to 
be elected to the Committee of Privileges in those days nearly a 
hundred strong, and the most important committee in the House 
for a party politician. He was among the deputation who carried 
the second Exclusion Bill up to the Lords, In his own county he was 
nominated a Commissioner of Supply, assessing his own and his 
neighbours' estates to tax; and in June 1680 he demonstrated his 
arrival among the whig leaders by subscribing the formal denun- 
ciation of James as incapacitated for all office by reason of his 
Catholicism.* Already the Court had decided to do what they could 
against him, by striking his name out of the Commission of the 
Peace for Bucks; but his interest in the county was by now so well 
founded that he probably cared less for this than for the loss in the 
previous autumn of the first race in which a horse of his is recorded 
as having run at Newmarket. 

I Ie still stood in more awe ofhis father than of anything the King 
could do, and it h strange to compare the outwardly independent, 
unruly lives of the young Wiurtoiw with their submissiveness to the 
old Lord* Tom was triumphing as a politician, Henry, after a diffi- 
cult education anci repeated changes of tutor, was a lieutenant in the 
Guards, and had been forbidden the Court for 'running through one 

postrevolucionary peritxi. first a$ private secretary to W ilium HI thai as 

Secretary to the Treasury, Me was the son of a I'arliamenury colonel, who had 

miu*h In Ireland during the Civil Wan, and had A family <*omuxion 

through M$ with that uhiquittm* faintly of* Bertie, to which 

old irci Whartofi so adroitly allied himself. One of the earliest mentions of 

i% the watch at Epsom in June 1674 

the ana 

* The the cif Huntingdon and $hafte*tn*ry; Lords 

of Earl ofltevcmfthire) and Dnuuitm; 

Sir W* Cowper, Sir Gerranl, Sir 11 Hunger fecti, Sir Scroop Howe* 

Sir Thymte, John 

and Ttotiiai The liac for cbr first time ail the of 

tltt* coalition of tndudmg llraitdoii, A loyalist* of Werk, 

rose of t family 

tory, and III 
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of Madam Gwyn's horses, who drove too near him'; 5 and even 
Goodwin, in addition to being in the House, had somehow got 
patents for salvaging ships and 'squelcliing public fires'. 6 But when 
Torn writes to his father, in the Christmas recess of the critical winter 
session of 1680, his letter is a curious mixture of the politician's 
prevarication with the unction and humility of the puritanism in 
which he had been brought up: *I gott very well hither on Fryday 
morning (I thank God)': 

I mett here with a letter from Mr. Rawlett [he continues sub- 
missively], who with great respect, but positively enough, claims 
my promise of one of the portions ... I dont see how I can deny 
them [i.e. the parishioners] a man they fancy will doe so much 
good amongst them, if I could find an evasion to come off my 
promise to him, which I dont well neither know how to do, 
having recollected some things which at first I did not remember. 
I have not yet returned him any answeare, till I had acquainted 
you with what had past, being very unwilling to do anythink 
that should not become me. 7 



Winchendon had been without a mistress that Christmas of 1680. 
Anne Wharton was in Paris, getting demure amusement from the 
misunderstandings between the lean John Hampden * and the 
plump British Ambassador, Lord Preston. But she followed events 
shrewdly enough, and wrote a neat epitaph to her husband on the 
seven-day Oxford Parliament whose end brought in the St. Martin's 
summer of Stuart despotism: 

I hear your poore house of Commons is very roughly dealt 
with, they have no vertue left (that I know of) but patience, to 
make use of, and they say that is the coward's vertue, but yet I 
hope they will practice it in their affliction, which I cannot be 
very sory for, because I am the more likely to see you here; you 
see how pubHcke misfortunes bring private satisfactions. 8 

But reunion (at Winchendon, not Paris) brought estrangement, 
not renewed affection, and Gilbert Burnet, now Chaplain of the 

* Haxnpden's presence in Paris probably had something to do with the secret 
subsidies which the English opposition was taking from Louis XIV; whose 
aim in helping his brother-in-kw*s enemies was to make him more compliant, 
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Rolls, appears in the Wharton household in the strange part of an 
admirer of the wife whose conscience dictates that he should recon- 
cile her with her husband. He recommended tea, taken five or six 
cups at a time, to soothe the headaches brought on by Tom Whar- 
tou's unfaithfulness, and set himself to convert her from her fashion- 
able Hobbism in matters of religion, but for which, he declared, she 
would be *a very wonderful person*. The correspondence lasted for 
more than a year, and ended with a letter from Burnct containing 
the pathetic threat to break off their friendship if Anne should carry 
out her intention of leaving her husband. 9 

This uneasiness at Winchendon may have had something to do 
with Tom's doings that year when, freed from parliamentary cares 
(there were to be no more Parliaments while Charles lived) he 
behaved in a way which did nothing whatever to advance the 
Cause,* Caution forbade attendance at Shepherd's where the 
Shaftesburyite opposition, now driven underground, was plotting 
the course which led to the Rye House Plot and the rebellion of 
Monmouth. That summer Tom and his brother Henry paid a visit 
to the West of England. They had stayed, no doubt, at Honitou, 
and it was on the road home towards Winchendon, where whig 
racing had been arranged for August* that the event occurred which 
the Verncy papers describe as *a grievous prank*. At Barrington, a 
village just north of the main road where it runs between Ilmimter 
and Ilchester, they stayed the night with a Mr. Brayc, and the two 
whig rakes drank deep and late. In the small hours they staggered 
out into die silent village street, made their way to the church* 
forced open the doors, and began pealing the bells. They did worse: 
cut the bellropest tore handfuls out of the Bible, and made use of 
the pulpit in a way which even at this distance of time ought not to 
be described* Servants, who had followed at a distance, tried to clear 
up what their had done* and the craven Rector did his best 

to pretend nothing had happened* But his Bishop was a mm 

of a different stamp a son had not served for sixteen 

years as a chaplain in Aleppo without learning how to deal strictly 

* Even the borough of Wycoinbe, ant! the *la*t Stuart des- 

potism* the faithful an 

to the Crown 'the late and 

and declaring 'to for , , . and 

youth of thii imtlcm 1 * 
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with a situation like this one. Later in life Bishop Frampton stood 
by his principles in a larger context, and forsook his palace 
at Gloucester to become a non-juror. Now he summoned the 
sheepish rakes before him at Stow-on-the-Wold, lectured them 
severely, fined them heavily, and in November reminded them 
of their odious behaviour and expressions of repentance in a grave 
letter. 10 

He need not have been anxious, for the chief offender was never 
allowed to forget. Long afterwards the story of Barrington church, 
magnified for the occasion into Gloucester Cathedral, was thrown 
in his teeth by Swift, who could scarcely have drawn anything 
more characteristically Swiftian from his own imagination. When 
Wharton, by that time an Earl, was unwise enough to ask what the 
Duke of Leeds meant by saying that the Church would not be safe 
in whig hands, his cousin and old enemy rounded on him with 
words which can rarely have been heard in the House of Lords: 

If there were any that had pissed against a Communion Table 
or done his other occasions in a pulpit, he should not think die 
Church safe in such hands. 11 

So far, and taken at this point of outrage, it is not an attractive 
character that comes before us, with the coarseness and vices of the 
Restoration courtier, but lacking the grace. His politics seem too 
cautious for a young man, too mundane for a man of his century. 
His highest flights of literature are scurrilous election ballads, and 
the only skill of which he is fully master is the rigging of elections. 
Crossness was certainly imprinted on his character as deeply as on 
any of the rakes that Hogarth drew. But if he was gross, he was also 
strong. More sensitive natures, sharper intellects, wilted and broke 
during the next few years, drawn into schemes of revolution which 
were crushed, one after the other, with ridiculous ease. Sidney on 
the scaffold, Argyll in his last sleep, even Monmouth, are noble but 
hopeless figures. Wharton was neither. He was courageous and 
worldly, and took a courageous part in one of the most worldly 
of revolutions: a revolution, of which, though commonly called 
glorious, no one ever said that in its dawn It was bliss to be alive. 
Liberty and licence arc, after aU, only degrees of 'fay ce que vouldras* , 
engraved over the gate of the Abbey of Th61&me; and a moment's 
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reflection, will make it less surprising that so great a part in the 
vindication of British liberty was played by a libertine. 



The Quainton race-meeting of 1681 was the rendezvous for 
Monmouth's semi-royal autumn progress through the midlands 
which ended in more races at Wallascy and plots in the summer- 
house at JBidston not many miles away. But although Wharton was 
glad to race with Monmouth whether at Quainton or Wallascy, 
and dine with him on 'biscuits, ncats tongues, anchovies, pickled 
oysters and sturgeon V 2 he had no use for summer-house plotters. 
They called themselves a junto but Wharton's juntos (and it was 
he who made the word famous) were yet to come, and would 
be quite different. So his little circle, the faithful Godfrey* Lord 
Haughton and Jack Howe, confined themselves to lighter triumphs 
over the tories, and one of the most successful strokes of the meeting 
was to enter Wharton's famous gelding * surreptitiously for a rival 
tory race-meeting in Delamere Forest twenty miles away, and carry 
off the tory plate. He returned to Winchcudon for Christmas by 
way of London, buying there a copy of Drydcn's latest work, 
An Essay ofDratwttick Poe$ie> as a present for his neglected wife. 



The detection of the Rye House Plot m the spring of the follow- 
ing year scut the first whig party spinning still faster to catastrophe. 
John Hampdeu only escaped the fate of Russell and Sidney by a 
display of cowardice and bribery which ruined both his fame and 
his fortune. It is characteristic of Wharton that he never forgave 
Hampden for his weakness* even when the clays of whig prosperity 
came, after the Revolution, The ripples set up by the plot readied 
as far as Winchendosi, where Anne was disturbed by a visit from 
one of the Secretary of State'* messengers, a Mr, Starkey,f who 

* One of the of the day, but before the ArabUn *train came in. 

Louis XIV offered a um for him, which Wharton refused, lit weed him 
in France, with Monmouth as rider. 

f It has often been said that the ungrateful. Poor Mr, Starkey 

is a monument to tills of 'Stuart government* After 

displaying great energy in hunting down after the Rye Plot* 

Ills managed co get him into lor In of 

litters from him, the Secretary of left Mm for months. 
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seized an imposing little armoury 'all cleane and well fixt* and 
impounded it in a room at the White Hart in Aylesbury 'ye key of 
which Mr. Starkey carries with him'. The master of Winchendon 
was not at home he was Tor his health at Tunbridge' but he 
wrote, impudently but in vain, for the release of his property. 
Starkey had traced several Rye House plotters to Winchendon in 
their flight, and the government certainly contemplated Wharton's 
arrest. 13 Next summer he found it wise to withdraw even further, 
and spent some time in Paris, but he turned up brazenly enough at 
Newmarket that autumn of 1684, and acquired yet another plate 
at the expense of that rising servant of government, Godolphin, in 
that year raised to the peerage. 

That Newmarket was the last Charles II was to see. Before the 
next spring came round he was in his grave, and what had been 
lawful agitation for his brother's exclusion became treason against 
an anointed King. Long ago Evelyn had seen with distress how 
James waved aside the testing communion cup from which the more 
pliable brother had just sipped: 'what the consequences will be, God 
onely knows, and wise men dread'. For a moment it seemed as if 
all would be well, and with the optimism of their class, the cavaliers 
threw themselves behind their new King, blinding their minds to the 
fatal rift between King and Church. There was still fight in the 
opposition, but the resources for getting loyalists returned had been 
strengthened by three years* absolutism, during which many con- 
stituencies had been remodelled in the interests of the government. 
Sir John Reresby spent ^350 of his own money and a great deal of 
energy on house to house canvassing to have the honour of support- 
ing his King as member for York. After a vigorous campaign, in 
which William Wharton failed by the narrow margin of eight votes, 
two tories were returned for the native Wharton county of West- 
morland. More than one county was carried for the government by 
operating on the returning officer, and this expedient was tried once 
more in Bucks, this time by Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, who had 
established himself as a landed proprietor at Bulstrode, and, soured 
by a *fit of the stone*, made his spring circuit into an election cam- 
paign. But the half-finished poll was adjourned in vain from Ayles- 
bury to Newport Pagnell where the tory candidate, *an unknown 
young gentleman* named Hackett, had interest. The result was the 
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same as in 1679, though it was said that Tom. Wharton, who was 
just recovering from one of his racing spills, paid ^1,500 to make 
it so. A few days later he took the 80 plate at Brackley races a 
gold tumbler, fork and knife-handle. In the end a Parliament 
assembled at Westminster which Reresby thought contained *a 
great many loyal gentlemen', but Evelyn, Very mcane and slight 
persons . . . of neither reputation nor interest'. Four-fifths of them 
had never sat in Parliament before, so more than usual depended 
on the fractionabout a hundred all told who had parliamentary 
experience. About half of these were whigs. 

Justice has never been done to Wharton's conduct in the three 
years that followed. He was suddenly among the chiefs of a party 
already weakened, and soon, to all appearances, shattered by mis- 
management. His Ether, after a prudent dinner with the King at 
which the conversation was allowed to drift round once more to 
vague generalities about toleration, withdrew to the Continent, 
where he composed his political testament and moved mysteriously 
round the German principalities at about the same time as William 
of Orange was engaged in organizing them into the League of 
Augsburg. The crazed, Goodwin soon followed him. Burner estab- 
lished himself as an unofficial chaplain at The Hague. It is possible 
that even so James, who always nourished, schemes of dividing his 
enemies and ended by uniting not only his enemies but his friends 
against him, was not altogether sorry to see Tom Wharton's face 
among the faithful Commons, or Lieutenant Henry Wharton's 
among the Coldstream Guards, when he went down to open his 
Parliament, But whatever sly hints of co-operation the oldLord may 
have given the King, the old Lord was gone. The young Wliartons 
were politically emancipated for the first time in their lives. Their 
scrapes that summer *Brangline Broiles', one of the Vcrncys called 
them Ltd now a peculiarly political turn. Harry had beaten the Lord 
Chief Justice's coachman at Tunbridgc Wells, and threatened the 
Lord Chief Justice's brother when he tried to interfere; and a little 
later both Wharton brothers, with other whig bravoe*, had paid 
an unexpected visit to the scat of die cavalier Earl of Caernarvon, 
beat the noble owner in his own house, committed 'some other 
Pecadilloes*. Now they meant, in their and hearty way,, to 

celebrate their freedom by helping to tumble the King ofThis throne* 
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The elaborate organization which brought about the Revolution 
took a long time to grow almost the whole of James's reign; but 
it was not in embryo when James's Parliament met. Monmouth and 
Argyll showed little but lack of plan and useless valour. In the 
spring session of 1685 the whigs were silent, except, in the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, to defend Tom Wharton from an election 
petition, the last that was ever made against him. But in the autumn, 
with Jeffreys on his way back from the West, the whigs found their 
voices and their tactics. They did not speak of the cruelty of the 
Bloody Assize, or the King's religion, but played on the traditional 
cavalier hatred of a standing army. Timber Temple, who had now 
changed sides once more, dexterously reminded the House of 
Cromwell's Major Generals; and on 12 November, though a grant 
of supply was resolved upon, it was also resolved, for the better 
protection of a king so direly threatened by rebels, to bring in a 
bill for making the militia more efficient an oblique vote of censure 
on regular troops. 

Having now divided the simpler country gentleman from the 
government leaders, the whigs moved through the breach to attack 
the King's religion, and carried a motion to discuss the religious 
paragraph in the Speech from the Throne with the assistance of a 
hundred and forty cavalier votes. The news of Sedgemoor might 
be fresh; but the news of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
renewed persecution in France was fresher still. An address was 
carried requiring the removal of catholic officers from the army, 
in terms which could be guaranteed to produce an explosion. On 
1 8 November Tom Wharton spoke for the first time to touch off 
the train, and moved that a time should be appointed for considering 
the King's curt reply to the address. Whether by accident or design 
an inexperienced tory named Coke seconded it with the words, *I 
hope we are all Englishmen, and that we shall not be frightened 
from our duty by a few high words.* Uproar followed, and in the 
flurry the knot of whigs saw the divided tories commit Coke, 
stammering apologies and eating his words, to the Tower. Two 
days later Parliament was prorogued, not to meet again. During the 
winter that followed William of Orange first began to form the 
project which led him to the throne. 14 

The net was woven very gradually. Clergymen were glancing 
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anxiously over their shoulders at the threat to their livings, steady 
loyalists saw companies of foot, representing capital investments 
of ^2,000 apiece, taken from them and given to catholics; and by 

1687 Charles Bertie, who for years had managed the House of 
Commons for Danby, was writing bitterly that 'they have cleared 
the army of our whole family'. 15 Tom Wharton was in touch with 
men he had opposed for years, like 'Dismal* Finch, the Earl of 
Nottingham, through whom he let his house in Chelsea. 16 There 
was considerable traffic across the North, Sea, as numbers of import- 
ant men gradually came to understand what was in one another's 
minds. Old Lord Wharton himself appeared in London for a short 
time, and, as always, started a fresh crop of rumours about *a job 
towards toleration* which John Vcrucy, who reported them, said 
he could not believe. Nor are they probable. 17 

Tom was alone at Winchcndan now. Anne had died, childless, 
soon after her husband's parliamentary triumph,; and Jenny Dcering, 
his mistress, had died the year before. In the quiet of semi-retirement 
punctuated by country excursions, race-meetings and private mes- 
sengers the middle-aged rake produced two literary works; the song 
which whistled James out of three kingdoms; and, most surprisingly, 
a new edition of Henry Neville"?; translation of Macchiavclli, 

Neville was a down-at-heel roundhead pamphleteer who had for 
some time been on the edge of the Wharton political scene, and as 
long ago as 1674 had published the first accurate and complete 
translation of Macchiuvclli to appear in English, lie had added to 
It a long letter, actually of ills own composition* but fathered on 
Macchiavelli himself writing vs Cosimo de Medici's prisoner in the 
Bargcllcx It was a thinly disguised republican tract, and would be of 
little importance were it not for Bishop Warburton's testimony 
long afterwards that he had inspected 4 fhc press copy of dm letter in 
the marquis's fie. Wharton's) handwriting*, 1 * Wharton did not 
write the letter Neville's authorship of ki nuin body is certain. 
The only explanation of Warburttm'* evidence in that Wharton 
edited it; and comparison of Neville's original edition with the 
edition which appeared in the very year of the Revolution* shows 
an additional in a wry and with 

little reference to and follow* It. The so 

far has been die familiar radical one rebellion can be justified 
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on the ground that human nature cannot indefinitely endure mis- 
government. Then, abruptly, the tune changes: 

Now, having gone thus far in the description of rebellion, I 
think myself obliged to tell you what I conceive not to be re- 
bellion. Whoever then takes arms to maintain the politic constitu- 
tion and government of his country in the condition it then is, I 
mean to defend it from being changed or invaded by the craft 
or force of any man (although it be the prince or chief magistrate 
himself) provided that such taking up of arms be commanded 
by or authorized by those, who are, by the order of that govern- 
ment, legally entrusted with the liberty of the people, and founda- 
tion of the government; this I hold to be so far from rebellion, 
that I believe it laudable; nay the duty of every such member of 
such commonwealth. 19 

The voice is Pym's and Hampden's, not Ireton's or Cromwell's. 
Embedded in a tract on radical revolution comes the statement of 
conservative revolution. They are the only words of political theory 
which can with any certainty be ascribed to the leader of whiggery, 
and they stem from his family's position as landed men whose 
hereditary position was more stable than any monarch's had ever 
been. Simple though they appear on first sight, they embody the 
potent paradox of whiggery that sometimes only a violent break 
can ensure a larger continuity. 



But the first fruits of Tom Wharton's retirement were the verses 
that began to be heard in streets where Irish troops had passed, late 
in 1687. Lilliburlero probably dates from the first half of that year, 
since it celebrates Tyrconnel's appointment as Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in January; and so die catchy tune and impudent words had 
a full eighteen months to percolate the three kingdoms. It was fatally 
easy to march to, fatally easy for the troops, in their dislike and 
suspicion of Irish levies, to absorb. Every fighting point was artfully 
touched on; the colonist's fear and contempt of his subjects- 
Ho by my shoal it is a Talbot 

Lilli Burlero Bulknala 
And he will cut all de English throat 
Lilli Burlero Bulknala; 
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the threat from France 

Who aul in France have taken a sivare 

Lilli Burlero Bullenala 
Dat dey will have no Protestant here 

Lilli Burlero Bullenala; 

the displacement of protestant officers (perhaps no factor in the 
defeat of James was more important than the failure of his dis- 
contented army to make even unsuccessful resistance) 

Now Tyrconncl is come ashore 

Lilli Burlero Bullenala 
And we shall have commissions $illore 

Lilli Burlero Bullenala; 

to the final verse which, after the growing excitement of repeated 
choruses, rises to a parody of the maddened screech of revengeful 

glee which is the colonist's nightmare: 

New, now de Hcreticks all go down 

Lilli Burlero Bultenala 
By Crcish and St. Patrick the Nations our own 

Lilli Burlero Bullcnala.* 

Retirement at Winchcndon did not prevent the holding of the 
usual race-meetings at Quainton during the three last summers of 
James iTs reign. Indeed, growing numbers of gentlemen had time on 
their hands for diversions of the sort; Lord Lieutenants removed 
from die headship of counties which their families had governed for 
generations, squires purged from the county bench, and younger 
sons relieved of their commissions in the army. Tom Wharton's 
noble relations the ficrtics were more welcome at Wooburn than 
they were ever to be again* Between races, and in the autumn even- 
ings, gentleman after gentleman was drawn into the ever-widening 
circle of those who knew of the plan to coerce James by bringing 
over William. To tones it was not put higher than that. 

Wharton's retirement was by no means complete. He was in 
London in 1687, fighting a duel with Lord Haughton, later made 

* For the full text of this great political and an account of its author- 

ship, see Appendix L 
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Duke of Newcastle by William III a duel which ended their 
quarrel, for the two men were afterwards fast friends; and a month 
afterwards Wharton was so bold as to appear in open court to stand 
surety for his old boon companion Cavendish, now Earl of Devon- 
shire, who was the latest victim of James's repression of over-mighty 
subjects. He had been committed for coining to blows with the tory 
Colonel Culpeper in the King's presence, and was ultimately fined 
the enormous sum of .30,000 for it a stroke which made Derby- 
shire, where the Earl's estates lay, safe for William when the time 
came. 

Emissaries, open and secret, came and went from Holland with 
reports of the plot's progress. Great men moved slowly, knowing 
the terrible risks, but without an assurance of support from great 
men William would not come. They placed money on deposit in 
Amsterdam banks, but thought of Sedgemoor, and the fate of 
Russell and Essex. To move them, it was necessary to subvert the 
army in which James pinned such hopes to win over such men as 
the hero of Sedgemoor, Colonel Kirk, and the skilful John Churchill. 

This sprawling conspiracy, working on the feelings of the 
governing minority who had every reason to wish James gone, but 
whom habits and fears restrained from spontaneous revolt, had its 
force abroad. But for success it needed a hard centre at home; and 
it is about the time we find Tom Wharton in London standing bail 
for Devonshire, that an obscure knot of men, of whom Wharton 
is among the chief, comes into evidence. They met in London, at 
the Rose Tavern, Covent Garden, a favourite place for rakes to 
adjourn after the theatre, and for many years afterwards one of the 
most notorious hells in London.* It is strange that the room where 
this part of die glorious Revolution was planned should be com- 
memorated by a plate in Hogarth's 'Rake's Progress*; but in the 
early months of 1688 it would have been difficult to distinguish the 
plotters from the other customers of the tavern; and undoubtedly 
one of their purposes in meeting there was to meet those other 

* The Rose was in the end absorbed into the Drury Lane Theatre which it 
had so long served as an unofficial drinking house. It lay on the east side of 
Brydges Street, and its notoriety lasted from the early years of the Restora- 
tion, when Shadwell wrote in The Scourers (1672) that 'in those days a man 
could not go from the Rose Tavern to the Piazza once, but he must venture 
his Hfe twice', to the age of Hogarth. 
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customers, especially army officers. This was the so-called 'Treason 
Club'. 

Tom Wharton and his brother Henry, still a Coldstreamer, 
though out of favour since he killed an Irish fellow-officer after mess 
one night in February 1686, were conspicuous in this knot; and 
from the names of its other members it is a reasonable inference that 
Tom was its leader. There was his faithful lieutenant Godfrey, now 
without the command he had had first under Colonel John Russell, 
then under Monmouth. Through him lay the line to many dis- 
contented officers, and to Churchill, whose sister Arabella, once 
James II 1 s own mistress, he had married. Then there was 'Tyburn 
Dick' Savage,* now Lord Colchester, and still captain of a vital 
troop of Horse Guards; of whom we get a glimpse, as a very young 
man, in the early seventies, riding with Tom Wharton in a calash 
drawn by six horses; Jack Howe, also an old crony of Wharton's 
and one of a flourishing parliamentary family in Northamptonshire; 
William Jephson, whose promising whig career was cut short by 
death within a year of the Revolution; and another who might, but 
for sudden death, have been famous Talmash, reputed natural son 
of Cromwell* Of these seven, five, counting Tom Wharton him- 
self, later sat for constituencies where the Wharton interest was 
supreme; and five we have seen with him long ago as revellers in the 
seventies* 

On 30 June 1688 the all-iraportant invitation said by some 
to have been drafted by Wharton was sent to William at The 
Hague, f A Mr. Joseph Flight, who carried letters from William 
to Lord Devonshire in the Midlands and Lord Dclamcre in Cheshire* 
also visited Winchendon, where there was already a very much 
larger stock of arms than due one Mr. Star key had seized, five years 
before* Galiotes from William's fleet were standing off' the East 
Anglian coast, Tor intelligence*, and the expeditionary force was 

* So called because he had burgled his own father^ house when short of 
money. He later became (under Queen Anne) an inveterate tory, but no less 
of a loose liver, 

f The invitation was signed by Devonshire, Shrewsbury, Danby, Limiley, 
Russell, Henry Sidney and Bishop Conipcon. The story that it was drafted 
by "Wharton comes from White Kcnnett's History (second edition, 1719, 
vol. in, 523). White Kennett had not seen the document itself, which is 
among the papers preserved in King William 1 ! Chest in the Public Records 
Office. 
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being mustered at The Hague. Wharton was travelling now, from 
one conspirator to another, and Danby was writing to his wife 
enclosing his will and saying his cousin in law Wharton had been 
with him. 20 That was on 2 October, A week later Danby appeared 
in Yorkshire with Lord Devonshire *to drink the sulphur waters 
at Knaresborough', his carriage appearing to Reresby as Very 
innocent'. 

The success of the Revolution has blinded us to the risks the 
revolutionaries in England ran at the moment William's force 
landed, late, yet unexpected at that point, at Torbay. Huygens, the 
Prince's secretary, dining on a very tough fricasse of mutton with 
the English exile Cutts in the Crowned Rose Inn at Brixham, was 
in low spirits. The men of Devon, watching the foreign troops 
struggle through the slush on the ill-fated road to Taunton and 
Exeter were heard to say that this time the politicians could do very- 
well without them; and even a gentleman who gave the Prince 
a night's lodging took leave of his dangerous guest at the front door. 
It needed exceptional confidence and courage to give the signal for 
the internal rising. 

On 7 November, two days after William's landing, Antony 
Wood wrote at Oxford that *no man stirs yet'. But early on that 
very morning there must have been a stirring in country houses all 
over Bucks, and between ten and eleven o'clock Wood saw a 
cavalcade of more than three score Buckinghamshire gentlemen 
moving down the High, with spare horses and a baggage train 
which showed clearly enough the business they were upon. Their 
leader, he noted, was 'one of Lord Wharton's sons'. And in the 
evening came another squadron, which must have set out from 
London, to join die first somewhere west of Oxford. With this rode 
Jephson, another of Lord Wharton's sons (no doubt Henry *), 
Colchester, Godfrey and Howe. It included the first fragment of 
James's army to desert Colchester's troop of Guards. 21 

Before 12 November they arrived at Exeter as William's first 
serious reinforcement, and Bentinck wrote with satisfaction that 'we 
have much in learning the position of affairs from my Lord Col- 
chester, Mr. Warton, Colonel Godfrey, and several others'. 22 'Fear 

* Goodwin, poor fellow, had managed to get himself arrested at Ports- 
mouth, for taking a walk too close to the fortifications. 
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of the gibbet* still kept off the country gentry; but two days later the 
first English peer to rise for the Orange standard came in: no whig: 
but Tom Wharton's brother-in-law Abingdon, taking, as another 
Bertie said afterwards, a course no Bertie had ever taken before 
'but there was a necessity either to part with our religion and 
properties or do it*. 23 

From that moment the parties of conspirators, skilfully disposed 
over the country, but each waiting for the other to emerge first, 
went into action like tugs dispersed in front of a great liner. Danby, 
supported by three more of the ubiquitous Berties, seized York; 
Dclamcre, the veteran of the Rye House days, rose in Cheshire; 
Devonshire and Scroop Howe were up in the Midlands. Then 
there were the desertions, planned and unplanned. A regiment, 
whose officers had spent a number of the past summer's evenings 
at the Rose, found itself with mysterious marching orders which 
carried it to William's camp; * and the infection rose through the 
ranks of the army and the aristocracy till it reached names whose 
loyalty was legendary Ormonde and, with Grafton and the 
Princess Anne, to the royal family itself. On n December James 
fled, and the government of London lapsed into the hands of a 
hastily convened committee of peers- the one other continuous 
clement in the English polity. Only at that moment, a fortnight 
after Lilliburkro had been beaten down the streets of Oxford itself, 
did old Lord Wharton venture once more into public life. 

* A detailed account of this preconcerted desertion, which makes it cleat 
how much had been done to undermine the army before William had even 
sailed, is given in the Jacobite Colonel Norton's account printed iu Mac- 
pherson's Original Papers. The regiment was stationed at Salisbury under 
Lieut.-Colonel Langston, who had been with some of his officers at 'The Rose* 
in the summer. Churchill Is alleged to have connived by putting the regiment 
in an outpost. Blachwayt, the Secretary at War, provided bogus marching 
orders. Tht rendezvous with Orange was at Honiton. 
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V 

MR. COMPTROLLER WHARTON 
(1688-1698) 

)" i IHE APPLICATION OF the word Revolution to the events of 

ii688 has been deprecated by many modern historians. The 
Levellers and Cromwellian reformers appeal more to the 
radical and socialist; the loyal Cavaliers to the lover of tradition. But 
the makers of the Revolution were neither radical nor traditionalist. 
They were iconoclasts, but they were also, on the whole, wealthy, 
powerful and self-interested. The long era during which their 
principles were venerated was, we are assured, oligarchical, gross 
and corrupt. A mediocre, quarrelsome and inglorious race of kings 
became the ultimate symbol of the Revolution's triumph. Flattery 
and shamelessness paid handsomely. Let all this be admitted: how 
then do we explain the sense of well-being it is more than smug- 
ness which glows round so many of the men who lived in those 
years? There was cruelty, injustice, poverty, enough and to spare; 
and yet a delicate, sensitive man like Lord Hervey could write 
introducing the very memoirs which have done so much to discredit 
his age and kind 1 had rather live in these times than in any times 
or country I ever read of. When people talk of the falsehood, in- 
sincerity, treachery, dishonesty, and ingratitude of mankind, they 
only complain, like drunkards, of a disease of their own making.' 
The whigs had come to terms with human imperfection, and 
become masters of their own fates, for better or worse. It is not too 
much to say that for years the Englishman of the upper class looked 
back to the Revolution as glorious because he saw in it the origin of 
his personal happiness. 

The 'Revolution Principles', to which politicians were so fond of 
appealing down to the end of the eighteenth century, did not 
mean principles elicited from any book of political theory not 
even the Essay on Toleration. They were implicit in very often they 
were not even identified separately from the historical events of 
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the Revolution itself and the quarter of a century which followed it 
and saw George I mount the throne. For twenty-seven years after 
his November gallop through the West Country to Exeter, Tom 
Wharton remained, above all his contemporaries, the personifica- 
tion of those events, and through all the shifts of power, as party 
bruised party into shape, his figure remained in the centre of affairs. 
Nor was his status undeserved. However slippery his politics, how- 
ever much of a libertine he might be in private life, no gesture ever 
betrayed his revolution principles and no whisper ever reached St. 
Germains that Lord Wharton would be glad of reinsurance. Shrews- 
bury, Marlborough, Somers himself, the draftsman of the Bill of 
Rights, allowed their thoughts to stray towards the possibility of 
living under James once more. Wharton made his own simple 
declaration in the first months of the Revolution: *I own driving 
King James out/ he told Parliament, 'and I would do it again/ l 

We prefer nowadays to dwell on our continuities with the past, 
not on our solemn breaks with it. The central glory of the Revolu- 
tion was in such a parting. Just as the men of the Restoration had 
emphasized a spurious continuity, making 1660 the eleventh year of 
Charles ff$ reign, so in 1689 die dominant minority of whigs set 
themselves to mark a formal break in the constitution, and created 
the only interval which constitutional historians have ever admitted 
in the seamless succession of English kings. Between the moment 
James fled from Rochester, and the moment William and Mary 
accepted the crown in Whitehall there was, in law, no sovereign** 
To the cavalier and churchman, whose loyalty had been kept alive 
through the worst that Cromwell could do by the fiction of magical 
continuity, the thought was all but sacrcligious; and it was not many 
years before that old loyalty, its tap-root cut, its Jacobite tendrils 
hopelessly waving towards some solid holdfast, withered and died. 
Again it was an interjection of Wharton's he was clearly one of the 
earliest masters in the art of parliamentary interjection thrown 
with exasperation into the endless debate about how, if at all, the 
throne had come to be vacant, that summed the nutter up: * Whether 
he may be deposed, or deposes himself, he is not our king,* s It was 

* Macaulay scrupulously acknowledges this fact in the running headlines of 

his History* which give the name of the appropriate king. The few pages 
between James II and William and, Mary are headed 'Interregnum*. 
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not till the day after the momentous resolution declaring the throne 
vacant that Wharton made his first recorded speech, and in it 
made the first open declaration of the settlement which William 
and the whigs had concocted. Yesterday's revolutionary had become 
today's conservative, in a speech clearly pitched for choruses of 
organized 'hear hears': 

I suppose every gentleman, even those few that were against 
the vote for declaring the throne vacant, are now for filling the 
throne ... I hope it will be done as near the ancient government 
as can be ... Consider of it a thousand years, and you cannot 
cast your eyes upon a person so well to fill it as the Prince and 
Princess of Orange ... As you did yesterday, so I desire you will 
now call upon the gentlemen of the long robe to put you in some 
way practicable. I have read the story of Philip and Mary; that 
was not a good reign, and so not a good precedent; but I am sure 
we shall all be happy under the reign of King William and Queen 
Mary. 3 



Ever since Exeter Wharton had been one of William's closest 
political advisers, and during the great debate on the settlement he 
was William's intermediary in the Commons. It is interesting that 
when William mounted the throne, Wharton received no very 
dignified office that perhaps was scarcely to be expected by one 
who was not a peer but was made Comptroller of the Household.* 
The post has ever since been a political office in the Commons, and 
a formal channel between the King and the House. Vice-Chamber- 
lain to the Queen another household office with the same history 

* Comptroller ranked third (below the Lord Steward and the Treasurer) in 
the Department of the Royal Household which was concerned with matters 
*below stairs*. The other two departments were those of the Lord Chamberlain 
(seconded by the Vice-Chamberlain and the Groom of the Stole) and the 
Master of the Horse, responsible respectively for matters *above stairs* and the 
stables. From the Revolution to the end of the eighteenth century the three 
major Household offices carried membership of the 'Cabinet Council* that 
curious body which took shape under Walpole's regime, and fused the tradi- 
tional ministers of state (Lord Chancellor, Privy Seal, the two Secretaries, etc.) 
with the Household officers into a semiofficial steering committee. Household 
office, however, was far from being a sinecure for a politician, since regular 
attendance at court was required, and the three officers below the Lord Steward 
constituted the Court of Green Cloth, which audited the Household accounts 
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represented by Wharton's most distinguished protege, Joseph. 

Addison. 4 * 

* * * 

Wharton's was one of the first, and probably one of the greatest 
personal borough interests, and from the Revolution onwards he 
was acknowledged on all sides to be the most expert political 
manager, whether in the House or out of it, that England had yet 
produced. The discipline of the whig party, which created and 
conserved the Revolution settlement, owed more to him. than to 
any other single man. His activity on all sides was tremendous. 
With Somcrs, Jephson and five others f he drew up the draft of the 
Bill of Rights in a single week* He spoke repeatedly in the House, 
as the ostensible messenger between William and the Commons, 
during the debates leading to vote on vacancy, and the settlement 
that followed. At die same time he was a commissioner for purging 
the army of Jacobites and his knowledge of horseflesh was turned 
to useful account in the purchase of military remounts a business 
for which more than ^100,000 passed through his hands in the 
course of the year following the Revolution.^ Public and private 
business shaded gently into one anotheras witness his partnership 
with Shrewsbury and some city men to introduce a bill for setting 
up a pawn-broking monopoly on the French model, on the passing 
of which the two parliamentarians were to get ^5,000 for their 
trouble. He interested himself in licences for operating lighthouses 
off die northern coast and became Receiver of the Hackney 
Carriage Licences, and of the Contractors for Malt Lottery Tickets. 
Nor was die prime source of his Emily's wealth neglected: in 1689 
a company was formed under royal patent for exploiting the 

* For the subsequent history of Malmcsbury, and the passages by which 
its representation came into the hands of the Fox family, see p. 383, It was the 
first borough in which Porritt detected any sign of cash sale (1698) but on 
dubious evidence* 

f The committee were, Somers, Wharton, Seymour, Hampdco, Jephson, 
SachevcreU, Foley and Wi!dixttn~~scvcn whigs and one tory and Seymour 
had joined William even before Wharton. 

$The Army Accounts for 1690 show that the three principal paying 
agents Fox t Ranelagh and Harbord handled zm<, taking 5 per cent 
poundage* Thomas Wharton sold ^15,000 worth of horses and Godfrey 
,43 worth through Harbord in this year. Goodwin Wharton sold a 
modest ,4,200 worth. 
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British metal mines, with Tom Wharton as its leading spirit. 
Altogether he was not behind in catching the spirit of what Defoe 
called *a projecting age'. 

Money he valued, because it brought him power power to 
further the simple political principles which he never forsook. He 
left political life a poorer man than he had entered it. But titles, the 
end of so much eighteenth-century political ambition, mattered little 
to him. On the morrow of the Revolution Goodwin had written 
enthusiastically in his journal 'I am to be made a Duke'; and if 
honours could scarcely reach so far as that, they were certainly dis- 
tributed with a generous hand.* But Tom Wharton remained a 
commoner. His father still lived to keep him out of the Lords, and 
his boisterous temper, so well adapted to the lower house, made him 
genuinely reluctant to leave it. Long afterwards, when Queen Anne 
reluctantly made him an Earl, he remarked dryly that he wanted 
nothing more elaborate by way of preamble to the patent than that 
*it was the Queen's pleasure'. f 

His relationship with William III was a complicated one. As 
Comptroller throughout the reign, he was as close to the King as any 
English politician could be, and his contributions to the meetings of 
the whig Junto must have had a special weight on this account 
alone; but he had not yet learned to be a courtier, and in a court 
where the fading but faithful Bentinck could be so easily replaced 
by the handsome, worthless Keppel, the horsy, polygamous Comp- 
troller was not likely to please. Politics have always been assigned as 
the reason for William's reluctance to advance the Comptroller; 
but it was not politics alone that contributed to the almost passionate 
enthusiasm with which William tried to retain the Duke of Shrews- 
bury by universal consent one of the most polished and attractive 
men of his time in offices from which he repeatedly begged to be 
relieved. Shrewsbury was no less than Wharton a symbol of whig 
ascendancy. It is difficult to believe that personal attractiveness did 
not sway William here. 

* Shrewsbury, Devonshire, and Danby were made Dukes within a few 
years of the Revolution; among the new Earls were Russell, Herbert, Mor- 
daunt, Sidney, Lunoley, Bentinck, Keppel, Churchill. 

t Contrast this with St. John's mortification at getting no more than a 
viscoimty. The drafting of elaborate preambles to patents of peerage was one 
of the best classes of work in Grub Street. 
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Again and again in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries per- 
sonal dislike and family feud go hand in hand with political differ- 
ences, and it is only too easy to emphasize one factor at the expense 
of the others. But it is clear that of all the English politicians through 
whom he had to deal with English affairs, William disliked, feared, 
and, one should add, respected, Wharton the most. They had the 
same singlemindedness; and William summed up his own attitude 
in a remark to Somers on a proposal to make Wharton one of the 
Lords Justices in Ireland- 'My Lord Wharton has very good parts, 
but I think no more of his liking to be one of three in Ireland, than 
I should to have two joined with me here.' 5 That William refused 
to make Wharton Secretary of State is better known than his offer 
in 1698, at a time when the whole of European diplomacy turned 
on Madrid, to make him axnbassador in Spain.* It was not William's 
habit to use his English ministers on European affairs, 

No doubt from William's point of view it was natural and 
pleasant, as well as politically desirable, to employ a certain number 
of experienced cavalier ministers and avoid being a 'king of the 
Whigs'. But to Wharton, with his recollection of the turn affairs 
had taken after the Restoration from which his father had hoped 
for so much, the sight of his old enemies still in power was deeply 
galling. Within a year ofliis assertion of universal happiness under 
the new reign, lie was writing to the King himself in terms as blunt 
as subject has ever used: 

Wee have made you King, as the greatest return wee could for 
so great a blessing , . . and if you intend to governe like an honest 

man, what occasion can you have for knaves to serve you? The 
pretence of their being experienced is very weak. Their experience 
was only in doing ill 

* The Ambassador retained was Alexander Stanhope, father of the more 

famous James Stanhope* His reports on the King of Spain's health which was 

all that stood between the status quo and a radical rearrangement of the 
balance of power, are preserved in the Soiucrs papers at litigate, and show the 
detail in which the wretched Charles was watched: 'The alterations in the state 
of his Catholic Majesty's Health have not been considerable . . . he has voided 
some few days blood by stoolc . . . and after that a mull looseness . . almost 
every morning some new swelling discovers itself. . . one of his principal 
doctors lately assured a patient of his from whom I have it that there is no 
possibility of his recovery . , ,' [Stanhope** dispatch of 16 August 
Rebate MS&J. 
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Wee are willing to lay all faults at their doores, if your Majesty 
will not protect them, and take all upon yourself. This is a rock 
wee hope you will avoid; for it hath been fatal to many Kings of 
England. 

There is another part of your conduct which hath been of great 
prejudice to you; that you have carried yourself with much cold- 
ness, slowness and indifference in all business and between all 
parties; the hands of your friends have thereby been weakened . . . 

It is true [if you now employ none but whigs] you have an 
aftergame to play, yet wee hope it may be retrieved, if your 
Majesty please to take measures accordingly. Open your heart to 
your people. 6 

With the defiant nonconformity that was not yet dead, he dated 
the memorandum 25 December 1689. It was the more charged with 
bitterness, perhaps, because of the recent news that the four Wharton 
brothers were now reduced to two, by the death of Tom's favourite 
brother, Henry, that November with Schomberg's army in the 
fever-ridden trenches before Dundalk. That spring Henry had 
executed a prank in the best Wharton tradition, by smuggling him- 
self on to the stage of a Dublin theatre and singing a few stanzas of 
Lilliburlero to an astonished audience of Jacobite Irish Teagues, 
which is said to have included James himself. 

But the alliance between King and Comptroller continued, even 
though Wharton and his nominal leader Shrewsbury were said to be 
'somewhat disgusted' with the turn of affairs when they retired to 
the spring Newmarket of 1690; and the election went against them 
that summer. The Wharton family remained on visiting terms with 
royalty, and in the same winter the Queen dropped in so unexpect- 
edly at Wooburn from Windsor that Lady Wharton 'was hard put 
to it to find food, having only a little maid as cook*. 7 Early in 1691, 
with the war in Ireland won, Tom Wharton was called upon to 
attend William at The Hague conference of the Grand Alliance, 
where the Comptroller once more showed his genial disrespect for 
crowned heads by proposing a toast drawing attention to the 
corpulency of the Great Elector. The Elector himself, who was 
deaf, did not hear, and the company, with the exception of the 
King, thought the joke a good one. 

Matters came to a head in the autumn of 1692, at a political 
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dinner-party to which William called Shrewsbury, Wharton and 
other whig chiefs. As the evening drew on, and tongues grew 
looser, the King, with some deliberation, turned on the Comptroller 
with the remark 'The Crown shall not be the worse for my wearing 
it'; and added, with a gesture towards the hilt of his sword 'What 
others perform with entreaties, I will take care to perform with 
this/ 8 

The whigs who had formed the spearhead of the Revolution 
were prevented from tasting full power not only by the royal 
temper, and the debris of the old school of cavalier politicians the 
Danbys, Finches and Godolphins: a new party was emerging as a 
competitor for the increasingly great prizes of office. 

The party of Harley and St. John the *tory party* of Anne's 
reign, is the product of William's; and much of the bitterness of the 
party struggle during the quarter century between the Revolution 
and the death of the Queen can be explained by the simple statement 
that the *tory* leadership was by its origins, and in its methods, 
whig. They separate themselves slowly from the whig phalanx, and 
as late as 1695 we find Harley writing as a dutiful whig to Somers, 
reporting the movements of non-juring bishops in Wales. 9 Thus, 
in Wharton's eyes, Harley, St. John, Foley and Howe were 
renegades; and he loved to distinguish the unflinching supporters of 
the Revolution principles by the epithet 'honest', which, if he did not 
invent it in its political sense, was certainly so much his favourite 
that it became part of his own nick-name 'Honest Tom*- And, as 
always, difference of principle concealed other differences. Within 
a year or so of the Revolution the families of Harley and Wharton, 
so long allied by the friendship between old Sir Edward Harley and 
old Lord Wharton, had been cemented in a marriage between the 
old Lord's deaf and dumb stepson and Sir Edward's daughter. 
When she rain away with a gentleman named Rutter, her husband's 
family were outraged; but all their attempts to get the adulteress 
divorced and the financial settlement upset by Act of Parliament 
were frustrated by the manoeuvres of Harley and Poky in the 
Commons, where the matter was fought out on party lines* 

As time went on the existence of a second party began to tell In 
the counties and boroughs which were the very foundation of 
Wharton's political strength. Competitive spending of the fruits of 
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office made elections steadily more costly, not only in direct bribery, 
but in the conspicuous expenditure which made a great man's 
political prosperity an asset to the tradesmen of his neighbourhood. 
It was no accident that Tom Wharton spent .4,000 on furniture 
for Winchendon shortly before an election the fact is reported in 
the same breath as the statement that his influence in the county 
is increasing. Families like the Verneys, who had been steady sup- 
porters of whiggery at the polls in the days of exclusion, become 
tories in the next generation, and from 1695 onwards the elections 
even in Bucks were by no means easy victories for the 'honest* party. 
But this is to look forward too far. How sharp the struggle 
already was in 1692 can be seen in the debate on the Treason Bill, 
when Wharton expressed the hope that the Bill would make it *as 
easy to hang a great man as it was to hang Lord Russell'; and a 
month or two later, when some unrecorded sally of the Comp- 
troller's drew a challenge from the tory leader Seymour. The quarrel 
was patched up on the ground. 



Within two years, thanks chiefly to discipline and skilful leader- 
ship in the Commons, the 'honest* party had won a general election 
and installed themselves in power as the first semblance of a one- 
party ministry known in this country. At each step Wharton pro- 
vided both the leadership and the tactics. In the autumn of 1693 he 
carried a motion of censure against the Admiralty for allowing 
the British Smyrna fleet to be intercepted by the French and, in 
the resignation which followed, Edward Russell and Goodwin 
Wharton found places at the Admiralty Board. A month or two 
later the retirement of the venerable Richard Hampden from the 
Exchequer allowed the wbigs to nominate Charles Montagu, the 
planner of the Bank of England, as his successor. And with the in- 
corporation of the whig, rather than the tory version of a national 
bank twelve hundred subscribers from the leading families in Eng- 
land acquired an eight per cent interest in the maintenance of the 
Revolution settlement a more effective bulwark than any statutory 
oath or solemn association. 

But the greatest scenes of all were reserved for the spring session 
of 1695, when Wharton's tactics swept all before them. Again, as 
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with the Smyrna Fleet and the Bank, they had as their background 
the great fructifying of commercial and colonial enterprise which 
had made politics at once more important and more profitable. 
Rival banks, rival companies for the monopoly of the East India 
trade, were doing much to create rival political parties, even if there 
had been no other reasons for difference. In March 1695 Wharton, 
with deliberate abruptness, moved for a committee to inquire into 
alleged corruption by the East India Company, then seeking a 
renewal of its charter; and ten days later damning evidence came 
to light against the Speaker of the House of Commons. Speaker 
Trevor, who had also been receiving large sums of secret service 
money for expediting government business, was forced to put the 
question against himself, and saw it carried. Their appetites whetted 
by the ruin of one enemy, the committee went on to unearth 
evidence implicating Seymour, one of the most experienced of tory 
parliamentarians, in a sordid transaction over saltpetre. Nor did 
matters finish there, A reconstituted committee of both houses, 
with Wharton in the chair, tracked a large sum, of East India Com- 
pany money through a series of shadowy city go-betweens to 
Dan by, now Duke of Leeds and Lord President. The scandal was 
such that he could remain a minister only in name. In short/ wrote 
one leading whig to another, "these enquiries have thrown so much 
dirt that I conclude this same parliament can never sit again.* ^ 



In the election which followed, Wharton's political skill was 
taxed to its highest; and the* result was more than a whig triumph at 
the poll. It was a rcaffirmatiou of the Revolution, victory over the 
inevitable reaction from the events of 1688* After 1660 it was the 
presbyterian element in the coalition that had gone down; in 1695 
the whigs returned to power not merely strengthened, but able to 
form an almost exclusively whig government. The 'aftergame*, of 
which Wharton had written to William, was won. Seymour was 
ousted at Exeter, Russell was returned for traditionally tory Middle- 
sex. At Westminster old Sir Stephen Pox, bred to finance in 
Charles H*s exiled court, had turned whig in Ms old age, and won 
Westminster in alliance with the exponent of the new finance, 
Charles Montagu: eighty years later Pox's grandson Charles James 
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was to repeat the victory for a new form, of whiggism, in an even 
more famous Westminster election. But he set the seal on no 
Revolution. 

The old Lord Wharton' s ebbing life he was past eighty now 
allowed his son the satisfaction of meeting the new House of Com- 
mons for one more session. The tories had a song: 

I prithee good Lord, take old Wharton away 
That young Lord Wharton may come to his place 
To drink and to whore and a thousand tricks more 
With a damned fanatical face. 11 

But Tom was no longer young, though he still looked less than 
bis forty-eight years, when at last the February of 1696 carried off 
his father, and brought on Tom the modest honours of the marcher 
barons Wharton, complete with the old Lord's 'parliament robes, 
and my velvet footcloth with rich gold lace and the trappings to it, 
with the saddle, gilt stirrups, bit and other things thereunto belong- 
ing'. 12 But far more important than the peerage was the fortune 
which even in those days of expanding incomes was enormous: on 
his father's death, including the fortune Anne had left him, Tom 
Wharton had .16,000 a year of his own; for in 1692, four years 
before this, he had added another ^3,000 a year to his income by a 
second marriage. This was quite apart from the income, official and 
unofficial, from his offices. And all was at the service of the Cause. 

Lucy Loftus, to whom, Goodwin had noted in 1692, 'my brother 
is now safely married', was 'if not exactly beautiful', at any rate an 
attractive and spirited heiress. Younger than Wharton, she had lost 
her father and acquired her fortune in Ireland, where he had been 
killed fighting for King William. His great estates at Rathfarnham 
and Trim, added to the parcel at Mullingar which old Lord 
Wharton had won in the lottery of Irish land under the Common- 
wealth, were sold for .64,000 in 1716; and until then they gave 
Wharton an especial interest in the affairs of the subject kingdom. 



Wharton's departure to the Lords did not prevent his taking an 
active interest in the details of tactics in the Commons; and certainly 
Goodwin, now nominally responsible for the family interest there, 
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could do jiodxtng right, being only too ready to blurt out the 'honest' 
party's intentions before the time was ripe. But even his simple 
faith could not spoil the artistry of the new Lord Wharton's hand- 
ling of the most ticklish party matter he had yet had to deal with. 
A mistake over the Fen wick case might well have ruined whiggery: 
as it was, it brought the whig Junto to the summit of power. 

The Fenwick case was the aftermath of the Jacobite Assassination 
Plot against William Ilf s life, which had been put to orthodox use 
as the driving force for the organization of opinion up and down the 
country into an Association for the Defence of the King's Person,* 
The device was as old as Burlcigh's time. One of the leading con- 
spirators, Sir John Fenwick, had tried to save his own life by im- 
plicating a number of ministers who, as ministers would, had kept 
up a secret correspondence with St. Gcrmains, Godolphin, of whom 
Wharton would gladly have been rid, was one; but Shrewsbury 
and Russell, two of the chiefs of the Junto as die steering 
committee of five was now called f were also named, and with a 
grain of truth. Russell brazened it out in the Commons, playing on 
his character as a bluff seaman and victor of La Hague; but Shrews- 
bury showed every symptom of guilt by retiring to his country 
estates at Eycford, and pleading more persistently than ever to be 
allowed to resign. 

The letters from the whig leaders to their nominal chief at 
Eycford were full of doubtful periphrases. The 'honest gentlemen* 
of what was now openly called *thc party* might, if Fen wick's con- 
fession were actually to come before the House, turn on their own 
leaders, in their enthusiasm for Godolphin's blood. Wharton's sum- 
ming up was shrewd and realistic, but notably cool: 

* Somcrs's notes of the Privy Council meeting on 23 February (CXS.) 
1695 (preserved in the Reigate MSS.), show that the government took the 
plot seriously, even among themselves. The paper, headed 'Things to be done 
at the Council*, lists the measures taken * Embargo to be laid*, 'Militia to be 
put in a state of readiness*, *Mr, Russell to go as soon as he can to Deal*, 
Priests and other dangerous persons to be seized*; and has on the verso a draft 
of the announcement to be made in Parliament, 

f The first Junto, which dominated the 'honest* whigs from about 1692 
until early in Anne** reign, consisted of Somers, Wharton, Shrewsbury, 
Russell and Montagu, though Shrewsbury later departed, His place in the 
second Junto, which sustained the government of 1708 and the opposition of 
*The Last Four Years*, was taken oy the younger Sunderknd the members 
being otherwise the same. 
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It is not very hard to perceive who it is they imagine (I may 
say hope) they shall have some opportunity of attacking, by 
inquiring into it; so that I cannot, for my part, see anything in this 
matter so difficult as to be able to give that turn that is necessary, 
in the distinguishing those, that every honest man will be ready 
to think well of, from those that they may, perhaps, have another 
opinion of. 13 

The whig machinery for enforcing discipline was used to the utmost, 
and meetings of the leadership at Russell's house in Covent Garden 
hammered out the policy which was discussed at larger meetings 
of the parliamentary party held either at Somers's chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn or in the famous taproom of the Rose Tavern. And it 
was at this moment that two turns of fortune made things even 
more critical. By what is supposed to have been the intercession of 
that shiftiest of all post-revolutionary politicians, Sunderland, 
Godolphin was induced to resign * a move of which Wharton 
remarked that he believed 'there was never more management than 
in bringing this about'. 14 For a moment all was triumph, for the 
victim had singled himself out. Then came the news that Goodman, 
one of the two witnesses required by law to convict Fenwick of 
treason, had been spirited out of the country by Fenwick's friends. 
The rank and file of the whigs were baffled and angry; and leaders 
were alarmed. No, whig chief could sleep quietly while Fenwick 
lived, for fear of what Fenwick might decide to 'confess'. 

At this moment Wharton showed the ruthlessness which was an 
essential ingredient in his character, and smacks more of the round- 
head than the whig. In the election of 1695 he had refused his 
influence to help John Hampden back into Parliament, and left the 
weakling to die by his own hand in despair and disappointment. 
Now he decided, and he carried his party with him, that the old 
weapon which had struck down Strafford and Laud should be used 
to strike down Fenwick, and for the last time in English history a 
parliamentary majority was used to take away a man's life by Act 
of Attainder. Wharton reported on his prospects of success with his 
usual calculating eye 1 am very apt to think the business of the 

* The Shrewsbury papers seem to point to this conclusion. Professor FeiHng, 
in his History of the Tory Party, doubts this, and, indeed, Wharton's own words 
suggest he may have had something to do with it himself. 
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attainder will go through the House of Commons'; 1S and so it did, 
by a majority of thirty-three in a crowded house. In the Lords the 
affair was likely to be even closer, and Wharton rode westwards 
himself in a last effort to rouse Shrewsbury to come up and face out 
his detractors, as Russell had done in the Commons; and, above 
all, to vote. It was a sickening disappointment to meet the queasy 
Duke's carriage on the road at Woodstock, empty, with a message 
that Shrewsbury had chosen this moment to fall from his horse and 
suffer a fresh haemorrhage. Quickly Wharton turned back for 
London, and arrived only just in time to take part in the last act 
of Fcnwick's drama. On Christmas Eve, after debates which for 
attendance, party spirit and late sitting have rarely been equalled in 
their House, the Lords sent Fen wick to his death by a majority of 

seven. 

* ^ * 

For eighteen months the whigs were poised on die summit of 
power, sharing it with no malignant save the slippery Sunderland, 
of whom Wharton had dryly remarked that he could not think 

*what he is doing or what he is driving at. I am perhaps too much 

driven to be jealous, especially of some people, and if I do him 
wrong I ask his pardon; but I think on my conscience he is the same 
man lie was always*: 16 the same man as the one who had served 
James so well as Secretary of State and been converted from 
protestantism and back in the space of two years. But though he had 
influence over the King, he had little on the Junto, now all peers save 
Montagu, with its stately councils revolving from country scat to 
country seat in all the confidence of lasting power. 

These were the months of Wharton's alleged ambition to be 
Secretary of State, though it is doubtful, from the correspondence of 
his closest colleagues, whether he was genuinely eager for so busy 
an office* But by the spring of 1698 the party were in a mood to 
make some higher office than Comptroller for their manager a 
major issue. It is true that he had also the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Oxfordshire an office which he had celebrated by removing a 
number of College Heads from the Commission of the Peace*- and 

* A counterblast was produced by a Fellow of All Souls, who circulated a 
rumour that one of Wharton's chaplains was trying to bring in presbytery 
wilder the cloak of a 'Society for die Reformation of Manners'. 
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the dignified office of Chief Justice in Eyre and Warden of the Royal 
Forests South of Trent.* But the Secretaryship was more than the 
King could be persuaded to give, and his dislike of entrusting a post 
so closely concerned with internal security to a party politician was 
not removed either by a dinner-party in his honour at Wooburn 
(Shrewsbury, now afflicted with the gout, being present) nor an 
angry ultimatum from the party chiefs between races at New- 
market. Every way was tried without success. The lords of the 
Junto even found their colleague 'honest Tom' trying to purchase a 
combination of the King's old mistress Barbara Villiers and his new 
favourite Arnold van Keppel, in favour of the appointment over 
a confidential dinner-table. *A strange intricacy', as one of the 
Verneys described the whole business. 

It was probably Sunderland who influenced William decisively 
against Whar ton's appointment. He had advised complete depend- 
ence on the whigs in 1695, not because he loved them, but because 
he was a political artist, and because he thereby purchased temporary 
oblivion for his own black past. But the fate of Danby and Godol- 
phin cannot have encouraged him, and Wharton was clearly not 
the man to forgive past compliance to James on the ground of more 
recent compliance to William. Indeed, when a little later Sunderland 
went down to an attack from the new tones, Wharton conspicu- 
ously drawing aside his skirts as the last malignant fell, it must have 
seemed as if the way to Wharton' s promotion would at last be clear. 

But it was by that time too late. The whigs were about to dis- 
cover one of the rules of the political system they were developing: 
that ministers who are in office at the conclusion of a victorious 
peace rarely survive in power to reap its advantages. It was so after 
Utrecht, and after the Peace of Paris in 1763; and it was so after 
the Peace of Ryswick, concluded in 1697. The government made 
a great show of the occasion which had saved the Revolution 
abroad, as it had already been saved at home. But at the same 

* The nominal salary was only ,100 and 100 marks (actually ^166 135. 4^.), 
but there were probably perquisites. Until the Revolution it had been not only 
a dignified but an active office, requiring the holder to preside over a travelling 
court of record administering the forest law a separate branch of the Com- 
mon law going back to the Conquest. After 1688 the forest law rapidly 
became a mere antiquarian survival of another form of monarchy. The office 
finally disappeared in Burke's economy measures of 1782. 
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moment the surest means of enforcing discipline in the whig party 
the threat of Jacobitism was removed: and in the country tension 
slackened. The whigs found themselves identified with the King's 
policy of retaining the very engine of tyranny which the whigs 
themselves had once identified with the regime of James II. City 
merchants and country squires were alike thoroughly tired of paying 
for forces which kept the land tax at four shillings in the pound and 
allowed both labourer and merchant seaman a bargaining advantage 
in matters of wages. Harley and the new 'Country' party well knew 
their business when they moved for the dispersal of all forces raised 
since 1680. 

William was furious, and spoke of going home to Holland. But 
for the whigs matters were still worse. Under die system of triennial 
parliaments they had themselves invented, the calendar was bringing 
round an election in the summer of 1698 which they had to fight 
under the most grievous disadvantages, and Wharton's electoral 
machine could not save them. In August the Junto all but Somers, 
who was not interested in racing and had retired to Tunbridge 
Wellsgathered at Winchendon to consider the results of the 
elections as they came in. By the nth enough was known for 
Montagu to write that *the elections have made a humour appear 
in the countries, that is not very comfortable for us that are in 
business V 7 ^uid on the 26th Somers told his colleagues what they 
already knew, that *upon the whole choice, I fear the Parliament will 
be somewhat difficult to deal with 1 . 18 For die first time ministers 
had the tiovel experience of seeing their party beaten at the polls. 

In politics, as in most other fields, the years following the Revolu- 
tion were years of experiment, and it was a new constitution diat 
was carried on by old conventions. So, though the whigs had 
governed by die novel engine of a parliamentary majority, they did 
not resign when they lost it. They were still the King's servants. But 
there was no longer any question of Wharton becoming Secretary 
of State; and the exponents of the Old Cause, exposed to the attacks 
of a hostile House of Commons, had to be content with having 
secured the Revolution settlement* For Wharton, though no higher 
office came his way, there was one consolation* a happening which 
seemed to promise all that was now needed towards the establish- 
ment of his family as one of the leading houses of England: a son. 
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VI 

THE KIT-CAT CLUB 
(1698-1708) 

& BOUT THE TURN of the century the exact date is not known 
L\ a rising publisher, who had laid the foundations of one of 
JL JLthe first great publishing fortunes in the year of the Revolu- 
tion by buying up the copyrights of Paradise Lost, took in hand a 
group of politicians and literary men who were in the habit of 
meeting at an eating-house in Great Shire Lane, Temple Bar.* The 
publisher was Jacob Tonson, a lumbering, genial man it was Lady 
Wharton who said he had 'two left legs' with a strong head for 
business; and the eating-house keeper a Quaker named Christopher 
Cat who served a particularly tasty kind of pie. 1 The original 
clientele probably grew up round John Somers, who must have 
passed down Shire Lane almost every day during term on his way 
from his Inn, the Middle Temple, to his chambers in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, where so many party meetings were held. From all points of 
view the place was convenient, for it was not only in the centre of 
legal London, and on the borders of commercial London, with 
which the whigs had such close links: it was only a few minutes' 
walk from the old theatres in Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and 
Betterton's new, specifically whig theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
where Congreve's Love for Love had been one of the opening 
successes in 1695. 

The coterie was probably about thirty strong when they moved 
at the end of William's reign to the more spacious Fountain Tavern 
in the Strand, taking Cat and his recipes with them. Now their 

* This lane, which has now vanished, marked, as its name implies, the 
boundary between the City and the shire of Middlesex. It was in its time a 
lively little street, containing the famous tavern 'The Trumpet', where con- 
tributions to the Tatkr were taken in, and where, according to Locke, one 
could get 'cock-ale, lemon-ale, scurvy-grass ale, college ale*. It ran almost 
where Bell Yard now runs, skirting the Law Courts, and must have dis- 
appeared when that Victorian monument was raised. 
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dining sessions became regular weekly affairs, and although, so far 
as we know, their rules were never reduced to writing, certain 
formalities began to be recognized. Membership, for instance, 
required election, and Tonson acquired the title of secretary: a 
fitting post for the mediator between politics and letters whose 
interplay was to be characteristic of English politics for more than 
a century. Politicians and authors had never been able to do one 
another such service before.* 

The club was ostensibly dedicated to no higher object than 
eating, drinking and talking. They had no mystery, as the Beef- 
steaks had later, and no gambling rooms, like the aristocratic clubs 
of the Georges. But the membership in fact consisted of a cross- 
section of all those whose influence was founded on the Revolution 
settlement. The core was the Junto itself, Somcrs, the formal, 
shrewd, not wholly trustworthy lawyer, Montagu, the mercurial, 
versifying finance minister, and Wbarton; then there were the 
great magnates, the sinews of whiggery, with estates in every 
quarter of England: in Sussex, the Duke of Richmond and the Earl 
of Dorset; in South Wales, the Earl of Carbery; in the far West, the 
Duke of Somerset; Essex, Cornwallis, Dorchester could carry 
elections in Herts, Suffolk and Yorkshire, Side by side with these 
were men of no particular family or wealth, the men of letters; 
Addison and Stcclc, Congrcvc and Vanbrugh; a doctor, Sir Samuel 
Garth, and a financier, Thomas Hopkins, who a generation earlier 
and a generation later would not have been admitted to the com- 
pany of gentlemen. Lastly come a more modest group, little less 
numerous than the groups of noble or talented, with names like 
Punch, Dormer, Stanhope, Stanyan, Temple and Walpole, the 
young member for Castle Rising, They were the most faithful of 
the whig commoners. At least seven of them owed their seats in 
Parliament to Thomas Wharton in die course of Anne's reign. 
Several of them were related to him in other ways.f 

* Examples are innumerable of the influence of the pen in Augustan 
politics. There was traffic the other way as well, Totuon, for instance* had all 
the parliamentary printing when the whigs were in power; and in 1700, to 
help out Bcttemm** not very popular production of Henry !F t In which he 
played Pdtoff, the Kie-Cats went en taking boxes on both sides of the 

[Prior to Stanyan, $.1*1700. H.M.C ill} 

f Edmund Duttch (Wharton*$ nephew) represented at different times 
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The ages of the Kit-Cats were as widely spread as their callings 
and social origins *old cats and young kits* as Arbuthnot said, 
fancifully trying to explain the odd name. Wharton was fifty-two, 
Somers forty-nine, elderly men by the standards of those days, and 
Dorset and Carbery, now in their sixties, had been in politics since 
the Restoration. But Steele, Addison and Congreve among the 
literary men; Spencer Compton, who led a fleeting government 
forty years later as Earl of Wilmington, and Robert Walpole 
among the politicians, were still young men. Just as it spans social 
classes, so the membership of the Kit-Cat spans the whole develop- 
ment of whiggery from the Revolution to the latter years of 
George II. There young men acquired that lasting sense of the 
gloriousness of the Revolution. As one of them, Robert Walpole, 
said long afterwards, the Kit-Cats, though 'generally mentioned as 
a set of wits were in reality the patriots that saved Britain'. 

Vanbrugh swore that the Kit-Cats were the best company he had 
ever kept. Socially and politically they were the elite of the new 
governing class. More than one number of the Tatler and the 
Spectator must have been hatched at the spacious quarters, designed 
by Vanbrugh, in the Kit-Cat room in Tonson's country house at 
Barn Elms, Ranelagh, where the club moved about 1703.* Unlike 
most 'clubs' of the time, which developed from, and long remained, 
coteries in the semi-publicity of a coffee-house, the Kit-Cats from 
this point developed in the seclusion of a private room. Whig policy 
could be woven the more readily, and the sense of common depend- 
ence, which was so marked a characteristic of post-revolutionary 

Cricklade, Wallingford and Boroughbridge an interesting example of move- 
ment between Wharton's southern and northern spheres. He married Charles 
Godfrey's daughter. Sir Robert Dormer sat for Aylesbury, the County of 
Bucks, and Northallerton, before being made a judge; William Walsh, after 
serving for Worcester under Shrewsbury's influence, was found a Wharton 
seat at Richmond (Yorks); Stanhope sat for the Wharton home borough of 
Cockermouth for eleven years; Addison, for some years Wharton's secretary, 
sat for Malmesbury ; and Stanyan for Bucks, as did Temple, son of the 'Timber' 
Temple of 1679. 

* This was the room specially designed for the club's sessions, in which the 
Kneller portraits were hung. In 1816, more than a century after the club had 
ceased to meet, an explorer rediscovered the room, full of cobwebs and rubbish, 
but with the walls still chalked with the names of the members, to show where 
their portraits had hung. Later still the room was used as a laundry, and in 1883 
passed to the Ranelagh Club, who restored it. 
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whiggery, was reinforced by familiar friendship. And with these, 
the club developed a custom brought in perhaps by an earlier 
group whom it had absorbed the election of toasts. 

Wharton must have enjoyed this practice he may even have 
helped to invent it, since it is described in detail by Addison in a 
Tatkr written from Ireland when he was Wharton's Secretary 
there,* The beauty who was to be the toast for the year was formally 
chosen by ballot; and her name incised on one of the club's toasting 
glasses with a diamond 'to acquaint her that her condition is frail, 
and depends on the hand which holds her'; and with her name, an 
accompanying verse. They must have been large glasses. Lady 
Mary "Wortley Montagu, as a little girl, was carried down to the 
club by her father Evelyn Pierrepont, and elected; but usually the 
toast was older: Swift's two friends, Mrs. Long and Mrs. Barton; 
Marlborough's four daughters, in turn; and the second Lady 
Wharton. Wharton's own contribution to the glass anthology on 
Mrs. Long is among the wittiest: 

Fill the glass: let the hautboys sound, 
Whilst bright-eyed Longfs health goes round. 
With eternal beauty blest, 

Ever blooming still the best; 

Drink your glass and think the rest. 



The life of the Kit-Cat Club, the classic age of party warfare* and 
the Augustan age of English letters, cover almost exactly the same 
period of twenty years. Whiggery and toryism fought on equal 
terms, and under their historic banners only from 698, when the 
whigs went down at the polls before Harley's newly organized 
party, until that grim dinner in 1714, when Bolingbrokc received 
from the whigs the cold terms for his personal survival in political 
life. Between lies a period of almost continuous foreign war and 
domestic struggle; and yet in contrast with the three earlier reigns, 

* Tatkr 32. June 1709* 'Though this institution had so trivial a beginning, it is 

now elevated into a formal order; and that happy virgin who is received and 
drunk to at their meetings has no more to do with this life but to judge and 
accept of the first good offer. The manner of Inauguration Is much like that of 
the Doge of Venice; it is performed by balloting; and when she is so chosen, 
she reigra indisputably for that ensuing year/ 
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which are shadowed with a darkness shot, as it were, with the 
gleam of bonfires, the age of Anne seems, from the evidence of 
those who lived in it, to be bathed in the sunshine of the joy of 
living. Addison told his readers that casting his mind over all 
history he could think of no better time to live. Money, since the 
recoinage, coursed through the country, or accumulated in fortunes 
larger than earlier ages had dreamed of seeing in private hands. The 
solutions to philosophical and scientific problems seemed to drop 
like ripe fruit from the tree. Life in the capital, which had once 
revolved round old royal Whitehall, ran in a hundred new courses 
now that the old palace had not only lost its former masters, but 
had almost been completely swept away by fire. There were more 
theatres even Wharton, perhaps too old to ride so much now, 
turned his great stables in Chelsea into a playhouse a and the new 
prosperity, bringing imported luxuries in its train, multiplied coffee 
and chocolate houses to give London an urbanity it had never before 
possessed. 

The latter years of William and the earlier of Anne were not 
easy ones for Wharton. It is true that he escaped the impeachments 
which Harley's new parliamentary ascendancy allowed him to level 
against those of the Junto who remained in high office. But as the 
new political tide ebbed and flowed, it eroded even Wharton's great 
fortune as election after election was either won or lost. Matters 
were not helped by a period of heavy losses on the race-course 
^1,900 at a blow lost to his old friend Devonshire at Newmarket 
in 1699 was a single item. Slower, but still more insidious in its 
effects on his fortune, was a series of law-suits with his Dalesman 
neighbours, begun about the turn of the century and lasting for 
seven years, over the ownership of the Swaledale lead mines. The 
miners of Arkengarthdale were sinking rival shafts, and diverting 
the Swaledale deposits. The vital point concerned the validity of a 
title registered nearly a century before, when the fourth lord's 
youthful legs had been shapely ornaments of King James Ts court; 
and the battle was fought on both sides with every legal and political 
device not excepting the use by Wharton of his own influence in 
the House of Lords sitting as a supreme court a private parallel to 
his public behaviour later on over Ashby's case. In the end, in spite 
of it all, he lost* At the height of the case die great man for he was 
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a 'great* man now in the almost technical sense of the phrase as 
used in those days would sit in court, on the adjournment take his 
coach to Wooburn, there to sleep a few hours, and then set off early 
for the West Country on election business. These were the years 
of his association with the rising nonconformist pamphleteer Daniel 
Defoe: and the two, though some years apart in age, and far apart 
in station, had one strong memory in common, for Defoe had been 
taught as a boy at Newington Green by that same mild school- 
master, Theophilus Gale, who had accompanied young Wharton to 
the Continent.* 

All Wharton's efforts could not prevent the tory sun rising with 
the accession of Queen Anne, though in 1701, with considerable 
help from Defoe, he had succeeded in creating the political condi- 
tions for the victorious war which was one of the great glories of 
her reign. In his presence the Queen took his Comptroller's staff 
and handed it to his veteran enemy Seymour; almost at the same 
time he was shorn of his Justiceship in Eyre and his Lieutenancies; 
and in the first of the new Queen's parliaments he personally 
became the focus of a series of great party battles, of which the 
most notable were the Occasional Conformity Bill and the privilege 
case of Ashby v. White. 

Much has been made of the constitutional importance of this 
conflict between the Houses, and much was made at the time of the 
political issues: on the one hand the poor voter, Ashby, later joined 
by five more poor voters, who existed at Wharton's expense for 
years; and on the other the tory champions of Commons rights 
against the encroachments of the peerage. But perhaps die most 
interesting tiling about the whole case is the different view the two 
sides took of die very nature of Ashby *s vote. The whig and the 
lawyer considered it as his personal property; the tory as a contingent 
right. Today we tend to take the tory view; but we shall not under- 
stand the spirit of whiggery if we do not understand and sympathize 
with the necessary connexion the whig saw between liberty and 
property. As he spread liberty where there had been none before, 

* The common nonconformist education of Wharton, Defoe and Harky, 

extending* in the case of the first two to a common schoolmaster, goes far 
towards explaining the confidential relationship between the two great 
politicians and their familiar, 
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he manufactured new kinds of property. His liberty was inferred 
from no abstract ideal. The President of Magdalen said nothing 
about academic freedom when James iTs visitors ejected him. He 
said, 'My Lord, you have this day deprived me of my free-hold.* 
Nor is this remark worth a sneer that the whig version of liberty 
was merely a cloak for acquisitiveness. The reverse is true. The whig 
never concealed the fact that what he wanted was a practical liberty. 

The original scene of Ashby v. White was Wharton' s faithful 
borough of Aylesbury where, in the election of 1700, a cobbler, or, 
according to others *a poor hostler removed from the parish ... as 
likely to become chargeable', had tried to vote. This was the whig 
voter, Ashby, and the tory constable who excluded him was White. 
Ashby, financed by Wharton, brought an action against "White for 
interfering with the use of his property, which was carried on appeal 
to the House of Lords, and so brought the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment into collision, since the Commons, dominated by tories, 
maintained that electoral matters were their privileged province. 
The issue was never clearly settled. 

The struggle over Ashby and White went on almost side by side 
with die even sharper struggle over Occasional Conformity; and 
just as Wharton was the power behind Ashby, he was also the 
pattern of occasional conformist, who threw a grain onto the 
Anglican altar to qualify for political power. So too, up and down 
the country his parliamentary interest was much strengthened 
(though it was not by any means entirely supported) by municipal 
and county office-holders who did the same. This was the back- 
ground to a measure against concealed dissent which was much 
more searching than any earlier Anglican essay towards uniformity. 
Nor is this surprising, for its very promoters were Anglicans by 
politics rather than upbringing, as Wharton himself tirelessly 
pointed out. When he said of himself that he was a dissenter by 
education and a churchman by choice, he could and did say the 
same of Harley and of St. John, who had once attributed his con- 
version from presbytery to the extraordinary dullness of the sermons 
of Doctor Manton, old Lord Wharton's favourite preacher. As for 
the highest flyer of them all, Sacheverell, his very name recalled the 
first of the whigs, and his grandfather had been ejected in 1662 under 
the Act of Uniformity. 
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Three times Wliarton took the lead In wrecking the Occasional 
Conformity Bill in the Lords: we catch a glimpse of him as whip, 
standing at the mouth of the lobby, as the Lutheran Prince Consort, 
George of Denmark, plunges past under strict orders from his wife 
to vote for the Bill, and whispers 'my heart is vid you' to Wharton 
as he votes against him. Once Wharton managed to confuse the 
issue by carrying an amendment to the fines laid down, while 
voting for the measure as a whole; and so for he knew the temper 
of the Commons better than he did the Lords embroiled the two 
Houses in yet another quarrel about the exclusive rights of the 
lower House over money. The Bill failed: but much of the tory 
vilification against "Wharton stuck. 

All Ins contemporaries agreed that there was no better man of 
affairs, and yet we never seem to see him with a pen in his hand. 
He is toasting at Barn Elms, or dancing all night with Lady Wharton 
in Bucks, or riding through the night to an election meeting in the 
North, or quietly asking his shadow Godfrey for the loan of a 
longer sword, and leaving the room unobtrusively with another 
gentleman, to be found a few minutes later holding his own and his 
antagonist's weapon, one in each hand, and ready to adjourn for 
dinner.* Such of his political letters as survive and they are 
extremely few bear all the signs of having been dashed off in 
the briefest intervals, in clipped sentences, with almost every word 
contracted.! 

In the end even his astonishing health gave way, and he was 

* This duel was fought in the course of Bucks Quarter Sessions, in July 
i $99. Wharton*s antagonist, Lord Cheync, was a political opponent in the 
county, a neighbour in Chelsea, and a Scotch viscount, who considered him- 
self insulted by the precedence given to Wharton, an English baron at that 
time, on English soil 

f Apart from the letter to William III, winch is really a memorandum in 
letter form, and so written from a draft, few letters seem to have survived 
from Wharton's most active period in politics. One, to an unknown corres- 
pondent, which appears in J1M.C, LoaM* dated 34,4,1705, seeks to soothe 
the rutted feelings of a private gentleman and urges unity 'against the common 
enemy*; a second, in Addtson's correspondence, s.d. 29 October 1709, 
approves Addhon*$ proposal to seek re-election at Malmesbury; a third* 
soliciting votes for his brother Ctoodwin, dated 32,11.1701, appears in the 
Vcmey Memoirs. To these must be added the intimate electoral correspondence 
printed in the Wiltshire Archacetlqgifd and Natural History Magazine* vol. xlvi, 
and his despatches from Ireland in P.R.O. 
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taken ill in his coach on the way to York, early in July 1703. He was 
about his lawsuit, and his attendants had the greatest difficulty in 
making him abandon the journey and return to Winchendon, 
while Doctors Garth and Sloane were called in haste from London. 
They found him extremely ill, and he grew so much worse that 
the doctors 'had very little hopes of him, and he none at all of him- 
self '. But, Vanbrugh went on, reporting to Tonson in Holland, 'he 
acted the Hero . . . took formal leave of 'em all; talk'd to his Son 
a good deal, and charg'd him with a great deal of Duty and respect 
to his Mother . . , and shewed a world of tenderness and regard to 
Madam'. His wife indeed, for all the gossip of estrangement which 
then and later was put about by political opponents, 'was not to be 
comforted'. But perhaps the most affecting scene of all was the 
appearance of the faithful burgesses of Aylesbury at the bedside of 
their supposedly dying patron. He ordered them to be brought in, 
when they came to inquire after his health, 'shook every one of 'em 
by the hand, and by his usual Treatment of Honest Tom, Dick, 
and so forth, bid 'em farewell and Stick to their Principles'. What 
everyone took to be his last words were for his fellow Kit-Cats. 4 

But although he was fifty-five, he had not lost his power of 
recuperation. Two days afterwards Garth thought he was out of 
danger and that it was safe to leave him for a day or two, though 
he prescribed a long period of convalescence, which was spent at 
Bath. There, as an invalid, he fought his last, and another bloodless, 
duel, before an assembly who, whatever their political views, were 
shocked at the way his opponent, a young tory named Dashwood, 
had deliberately picked a quarrel with the veteran whig. 5 And he 
went on riding. A year after his illness, racing at a meeting which 
included Godolphin, Devonshire and Richmond, he had a fall 
which rendered him speechless for two hours. Years afterwards, 
when he was past sixty, a hostile witness declared that "Wharton 
still had the features and bearing of a man twenty years younger. 6 
Only a month after the fall which had deprived him of speech he 
was back in Parliament engaged on the greatest business of the 
reign, and the penultimate contribution of his whig generation to 
the framework of eighteenth-century Great Britain. 
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In December 1704, in a bitterly cold House of Lords where the 
Queen herself had moved from the throne to a bench beside the 
fire in the hope of keeping warm, Godolphin, her minister, sat 
awaiting an onslaught on his Scottish policy.* The situation was not 
one which it is easy for us to understand. Blenheim had been an 
English victory, for England, and not Scotland, was at war with 
France; and England, but not Scotland, was committed to the 
Hanoverian succession. The latest set of negotiations for a parlia- 
mentary union of the Kingdoms had just failed, and the Scottish 
Parliament had gone on to pass a measure making it plain that on 
Queen Anne's death the Union of the Crowns itself would be 
brought to an end. Godolphin had acquiesced, partly impressed by 
the reports of high national feeling which he had from Scotland, 
partly hoping that when it died down a way round could be dis- 
covered. Now he was expecting whigs and tories to combine 
against him: whigs who would not see the Hanoverian succession 
to any of the three kingdoms questioned for a moment, and tories 
out of English nationalism and detestation of the Kirk. The debate 
was going even worse than Godolphin had expected, and Halifax, 
the Junto's most elegant spokesman, was on his feet, delivering a 
speech charged with gall, when the whole house, from the Queen 
at her fireside seat downwards, were amazed to sec Wharton stroll 
affably across the floor to where the Lord Treasurer sat, and 'dis- 
course very seriously with him* for several minutes. Then the two 
great wigs separated, and Wharton, a buzz of conversation quite 
distracting the peers from Halifax, moved back to his own side of 
the House, but not to his own seat* He paused for a moment 
beside Somers, and then both moved towards their spokesman, 
whispering to him as he spoke. Dexterously, but perceptibly, 
Halifax changed his tone, and when he sat down, the House could 
scarcely make out which side of the question he had been for. 7 

Wharton must have said something like this to Godolphin: *Your 
head is in a bag. Your Scotch policy is bankrupt, because you know 
perfectly well that it will lead to chaos in Scotland now and James 
III in England tomorrow if the shivering Queen over there catches 
her death tonight. You gave way to the Act of Security because you 
think that one more hopeless conference about a union would, only 

* Queen Anne, like her predecessors* often attended debates in the Lords, 
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make things worse, and so it would if you and Robin Harley have 
the running of it. But there's another hand to play just the same, 
providing we help you to play it. We have more friends on the 
other side of the Border than you have, and they have no cause to 
love the house of Stuart. The Scotch ministers are in as awkward a 
position as you are, with no army, a navy of two frigates, and the 
Edinburgh mob threatening to pull them to pieces if they don't 
play the patriot. They've passed an Act: let us pass an Act to say 
that if they still want independence by the end of, say, next year, 
they shall have it in good earnest, and be foreigners with customs 
to pay on everything that goes over the Border; and at the same 
time offer to start negotiations all over again, for a full and entire 
union. I think that they'll see where their interest lies, particularly 
if the money settlement is fairly generous. And as for the talk about 
making James King of Scotland, we all know what happened when 
they last tried that, and crowned Charles. So do they.' 

This is a fanciful summary of the policy which led to the Union; 
and whether it was imagined by Wharton while Halifax was 
speaking, or contrived by the Junto beforehand but not disclosed 
until Godolphin could be reduced to a fully receptive state of mind, 
it surely represents the shrewdest and most decisive of all Wharton' s 
political strokes. The plan was tactically astute and politically pro- 
found. From a purely partisan point of view it would bring an 
admirable reinforcement of Scottish whigs to Westminster, set up 
a non-episcopal church as a partner in a British ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, and leave the tories as the ineffectual advocates of a policy 
which could only lead to war between the two kingdoms. But 
above all it would save the succession. Godolphin accepted. In 
April 1705 the English Parliament passed the Aliens Act, which 
promised severe sanctions against Scotland at the end of the year if 
by that time the Hanoverian succession had not been accepted; and 
renewed the powers of the English Commissioners to treat for a 
Tull and entire union'. At the same time Wharton and Somers 
were writing to their whig friends in Scotland to tell them that the 
English would offer good terms. They may even have hinted that 
losses on the Darien scheme, which had been felt by almost every 
family in Scotland, might, as the price of Union, be settled from the 
English Exchequer. 
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It was to be fifteen months before the Commissioners met. In the 
interval England had to wait to know whether the Junto which had 
initiated the new policy would gain the power to carry it through. 
In the interim a daughter was added to his family 'one Wigg the 
less, perhaps' wrote a tory. When it came it was a rough campaign, 
and at its height Wharton, with two other members of the Junto, 
received honorary doctorates at Cambridge, in great pomp. But 
their candidate for the university seat, Sir Isaac Newton, was rabbled 
to the chant of 'No fanatic*. On the other side a whig mob smashed 
the cathedral windows at Chester. But the whigs catne back 
stronger than before; the autumn races at Quainton were more 
cheerful than ever; and the fleetest of Wharton's horses, his 'Chance', 
ran particularly well against tory horses that season. Even so, 
national feeling on both sides of the Border, culminating in the 
Scottish judicial murder of the English sea-captain, Green, must 
have made the whig scheme seem a still more dangerous gamble 
than it actually was when at last the Commissioners began their 
formal discussions at Westminster on r6 April 1706. In May Somcrs 
was explaining to the future George I precisely how a Union would 
fit into the grand design of a Protestant Succession. In the same 
packet Wharton presented his respects to his prospective sovereign. 

Wharton was himself one of the English Commissioners, but he 
contributed more to the subtle and successful negotiation that 
followed than his personal skill in politics, exercised though that 
was in the important subcommittee which produced the financial 
clauses of the Treaty and the famous 'Equivalent'. In the choice of 
the Scottish Commissioners, Wharton's whig friends in Edinburgh 
had felt bound to choose one representative Jacobite, whence die 
appointment of George Lockliart of Carnwath. Lockhart's personal 
character is unlikely to have commended him, and he was neither 
noted for his taciturnity nor likely to be overawed by mere numbers. 
But he remained silent throughout the sittings. It is at least an odd 
coincidence that Lockhart should have been Wlurtoti's nephew and 
have received at just about this time a Commissionmhip of the 
Peace at his uncle's behest.* Another figure at the sittings in the 



* Lwklutrt Pi|v f 1^17, pp* 142-4. Having done nothing to oppose the 
Union when he might legitimately have done so, Lockhart gave currency 
afterwards to the story that the majority in the Scots Parliament which 
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Cockpit perhaps serves a moment's mention, though he was not 
among the great men named in the Commissions: the Secretary to 
the English Commissioners, a Mr. George Dodington.* He was not 
an altogether undistinguished man, for he had been a governor of 
the Bank of England, and was to be Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. In fact he had money, and was accumulating some 
influence; and he had a rising, rather clever young nephew, whom 
he hoped to place in politics, named George Bubb grandson of a 
stout-hearted whig soldier who had raced at Newmarket and held 
Carlisle for King William at the Revolution against Wharton's 
old enemy, Sir Christopher Musgrave. 

There can be no doubt that the terms of the Union were made in 
England; and more, that they show the imprint of the minds that 
made the Revolution settlement, with their combination of practical 
political shrewdness and acute legal draftmanship to preserve lawful 
continuity through radical change: or, put in personal terms, a 
finely blended piece of collaboration between Wharton and Somers. 
At bottom the Revolution Settlement and the Treaty of Union 
presented the same problem the reconciliation of revolution with 
the respect for tradition which is vital if the forms of law are to be 
maintained in society. This is a problem which could not be solved 
in the terms of tory thought, because to the tory departure from 
tradition necessarily implied illegality. We owe much to Somers, 
for he did far more than gloss over change in the forms of law. He 
preserved the supremacy of law, by relieving it of terms of refer- 
ence which were incapable of political alteration, and substituting 
terms of reference built, from age to age, out of the contemporary 
situation. 

The settlement of the Union amazed the high-flying tories and 
Anglicans as much as the presbyterians of Scotland; for it was the 
fear of each that Union would strengthen the other throughout the 

approved it was 'bought* from London. The legend dies hard. It is the fact 
that an opportune moment was taken to settle accumulated debts due from the 
government to various members of the Scots Parliament. Even so, this piece 
of political lubrication had little to do with the majority. 

* The Junto set great store by his appointment, which was not settled until 
just before the Commissioners met. Harley was the go-between, and Sunder- 
land wrote to another member of ths Junto, probably Wharton, on 2 April 
1706, to say *I fancy he will accept of it at last*. [H.MC. Lonsdale.} 
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new Kingdom, which had been one of the chief stumbling-blocks. 
The Kirk remembered the Bishops' War and Claverhouse's 
dragoons; the Church, Cromwell. Party expediency and wider 
statesmanship had given guarantee that the presbyterian establish- 
ment in Scotland should remain 'for all time continuing', and 
Defoe, as an agent of the London government and of the English 
nonconformists, reporting to Harley as the first, and, one suspects, 
to "Wharton as the second, was coaxing the Kirk into support of 
the Treaty's passage through the last Scots Parliament.* In the 
English House of Lords Archbishop Tenison sought a similar 
guarantee for the Church of England- a proposal which Wharton 
repelled with an impeccable sneer- *Tlic Church is secure without 
it, since the scripture has declared that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.' 8 On 23 December 1706, barely a month after 
news of the Scots ratification of the Tall and entire union' reached 
London, he received the first honour conferred upon him in a life- 
time of politics, and became Earl of Wharton, *by the Queen's will 
and pleasure', as he sourly told the draftsman who asked what 
citation he should place in the patent of peerage. 9 



Long ago, in 1704, Wharton had casually remarked that he had 
Godolphin's *head in a bag', and the suddenness with which the 

former tory minister found himself at the head of a purely whig 
government should not conceal the length of the train that was laid 
to bring that about Now, strengthened by the arrival of whig rein- 
forcements from Scotland in the new House of Commons, and 
spurred on by the* indignation of the City at the inadequacies of the 
convoy system, the wliigs moved in strength against the govern- 
ment. In speaking against the Admiralty Tom Wharton had no 
longer his brother's help poor Goodwin's strange constitution had 
finally given way, in spite of all Sir Hans Sloane could do, in 1704; 

* Wlurton received detailed accounts of the passage of the Union in 

Scotland from the Earl of Marchmoxit [see the letters of 19.11.1706 and 
13, r 1,1706 In Gentleman's 1803 1. Marchmont considered the opposi- 

tion to the Union as erypto*Jacobitc, arid cook occasion to refer to the advice 
given to Reboboam by his old counsellor**" *If thou be kind to this people, 

and please them, and speak good words to them, they will be thy servant* for 

ever.* 
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and he was not deterred by the presence of one convinced whig 
already at the Admiralty Board. It is even possible that he was 
helped by the young Robert Walpole at the Admiralty, though 
Walpole spoke stoutly enough for the administration in the 
Commons. But the real target was the doubly detestable Harley. 
It was even said that Harley (who was one of the old Lord's 
executors) was using the money which should have been spent on 
bibles for poor boys who could recite one of the old Lord's favourite 
psalms, to further his own political interest in the north of England. 

In January 1708 the puritan in Tom Wharton must have had 
something of the experience that was Cromwell's when he saw 
Leslie's Scots descending the hill at Dunbar and cried 'The Lord 
hath delivered them into our hands'. James Gregg, a secretary in 
Harley's office, was caught in the act of passing confidential informa- 
tion to the French. A committee of Lords, with Wharton in the 
chair and consisting entirely of Kit-Cats, was instantly appointed 
to examine the wretched man and took his confession. He did not 
implicate Harley, but within two days of the Committee's appoint- 
ment, Harley had resigned, and it was with undisguised relief that 
he wrote a few weeks afterwards that 'Gregg is hanged at last'. 10 
The stage was set for an 'honest* party ministry and the most glori- 
ous whig election ever held. The Pretender obligingly provided 
ammunition for the campaign by making a futile demonstration 
against the Scottish coast; and the tory banker Child served the 
whigs even better by trying to organize a run on the Bank of 
England. On 27 March the Kit-Cat Sunderland was writing to his 
fellow clubman the Duke of Somerset to congratulate him on 'the 
most Wig Parliament has been since the Revolution'; 11 and the 
faithful Godfrey, in his capacity of Master of the Jewel House, was 
dunning Harley for 9,015 oz. 2 dwts. of plate issued to the ex- 
Secretary of State in his official capacities since I700. 12 Godolphin 
and Marlborough remained; but of the 'new tory' party, now 
separated once and for all from its parent stem of revolution 
whiggery, not one was in high office at the end of the year. 

In the autumn Wharton was receiving Godolphin's surrender 
'with all possible scorn and contempt' 18 and the Junto were busy 
filling the vacant offices. But he did not tell Godolphin that for 
him personally victory and spoils came only just in time. Greater 
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fortunes even than Hs had ever been the Duke of Newcastle's 
fabulous ^30,000 a year were spreading themselves through 
politics, just as his own was beginning to droop from lavish expendi- 
ture in eight successive elections in the interest of the 'honest' party. 
Worse still, one of the vital pieces of capital from which that 
income flowed was no longer his. The litigation about the Swale- 
dale lead was over and he had lost. So far his devotion to his cause 
had brought him no high or profitable office, and now, at last, 
he had almost a free choice. He could have had die Secretaryship 
from which he had just driven Harley, but he needed an office with 
patronage and profits, as well as power. His eyes turned towards 
Ireland, where he and his wife had great estates, and he himself was 
Viscount Rathfarnham and Baron Trim. There was no lack of 
patronage there, and at home the Cause was now so strong that 
perhaps it would be able to do without his day-to-day advice for 
a time. It was true that his absence would leave effective control 
to Somcrs and die younger Sunderland -neither of them wholly 
reliable if things became difficult and to young Walpolc who, 
though he had never soiled himself with a letter to St. Germains, 
was inclined to strike out on his own line and Viil be always 
laughing or talking'.* But with a good Secretary and he had his 
hand on one he should be able to keep bis finger on the pulse of 
English politics and at the same time be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

* Walpole had already been some years in Parliament, and had held office, 
but he was not yet regarded as wholly dependable, as can be seen from 
Hopkins's letter to Wharton in H.MC. Lonsdak, on 29 November 1708, 
The letter is misdated as 1705, which must be wrong, as the reference is to 
Walpole's conduct la the debate on the Scottish Privy Council, which did not 
and could not come before the Westminster Parliament before the Union, 
Walpole on this occasion voted against the bulk of his party. It was about the 
same time that he was told by Tonson, at a meeting of the Kit-Cat, that he was 
a villain for forsaking his patron and benefactor the Junto. [E, Lewis to 
R. Harley, 17.41708, H.MC Portlm d iv.] 
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VII 

SWIFT: AND THE LAST FOUR YEARS 
(170^1714) 

No ONE WAS surprised when the announcement was made 
that the Earl of Wharton had been appointed Lord Lieuten- 
ant. Ever since the spring of 1707, when he had appeared 
in Hyde Park in a new coach, the footmen's new liveries turned up 
with silver and glittering viceregally in the April sunshine, the 
rumour of his aim had been current in both Eongdoms. 1 The Queen 
had not liked appointing a man whom she regarded as a rank 
republican to represent her; but both Godolphin and Marlborough 
had insisted, possibly (it has been suggested) because Wharton had 
enforced his strong political claim with a private threat to expose 
Godolphin's correspondence with the Pretender, evidence of which 
had opportunely come into his hands through one of his Scotch 
whig friends, Lord Annandale. 2 Whatever the truth of this, the new 
Lord Lieutenant's staff were *in a great hurry of business' 3 from 
November onwards. The accounts had to be taken over from the 
Secretary to the preceding Lord Lieutenant, who proves to be the 
ubiquitous George Dodington. There were crowds of suitors trying 
to interest the new Viceroy in all kinds of Irish topics; the stud to 
be shipped; coats of arms to be ordered from the College of Heralds; 
arrangements to be made with the Admiralty, so that French 
privateers should not interfere with the voyage. And there were 
other, less welcome visitors, who made the Viceroy even more 
anxious to speed on his way. Bailiffs insinuated themselves into his 
house in December, distracting the porter with news of the fall of 
Lille. 4 As late as March 1709, on the eve of sailing, he was assailed 
by Atterbury, Dean of Carlisle, about some money he owed the 
Chapter, but before his visitor could utter a word about his business, 
the Earl had haled him out of the private room in which he had 
sought an interview, and into the main drawing-room crowded 
with suitors, subjecting him on the way of effusive genialities about 
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his gladness at seeing him. On the strength of the polite nothings, 
which were all the wretched Atterbury was allowed to utter, the 
rumour was put about that the tory dean's visit was due to desperate 
and discreditable currying of favour. 

The new Secretary, on whom the main weight of all these prepara- 
tions fell, was Joseph Addison, just brought into Parliament by 
surprise tactics for the Cornish borough of Lostwithiel. It was the 
most important post Addison had yet held, with its salary of ^2,000 
a year; and under a Lord Lieutenant who belonged to the inner 
councils of the party in power, there were confidential liaison duties 
as well as the ordinary administrative routine. Addison, in fact, had 
been chosen to fill one of the vital secondary posts in the new polit- 
ical system. He had all the more need, therefore, for the young 
protege of Wharton's who was appointed as under-secretary - 
Edward Young, long afterwards author of the sombre best-selling 
poem Night Thoughts, and now a twenty-three-year-old fellow of 
All Souls, He was the son of one of Anne Wharton's clergymen 
friends, and Wharton had taken an interest in the boy after his first 
wife's death, seeing in him an older companion to steady his own 
brilliant but unreliable heir, Philip. For Philip, who at ten could 
talk politics almost as well as his father, having seen so much of 
the Junto at work, was to come too: a precocious, intelligent child, 
with a mortifying capacity for imitating his ciders, The father had 
only himself to blame, for he was determined to make a politician 
of the boy, who was made to learn the best examples of parlia- 
mentary rhetoric by heart, and recite them to his father's political 
guests. 

There had been another candidate for the viceregal suite. A few 
days before Addison* $ appointment Archbishop King had written 
to Jonathan Swiftthen still looking to the whigs for advancement 
to say that 'if you can attend the next Lord Lieutenant, you ought 
not to decline it'. 5 

Swift was not appointed, though he visited "Wharton in London, 
and Somers himself wrote to Whartou on Swift's behalf* But the 
Viceroy's skill in reading characterif indeed he ever troubled to 
study the young clergyman who called to see him on some kind 
of church business about which he knew and cared nothing seems 
to have deserted him. Instead he allowed his gift for sarcasm to get 
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the upper hand, and in a moment of unguarded triumph made 
an enemy more dangerous than any Stuart whom he had robbed of 
a crown. *Oh, my Lord,' he is said to have remarked lightly to 
Somers, on being reminded of Swift's application, 'we must not 
prefer or countenance those fellows. We have not character enough 
ourselves.' * 

Some spoken truths, however wittily expressed, can be stupid, 
and Wharton has paid for this slighting reference to Swift's supposed 
godlessness in nearly every page written about him for the past two 
hundred years. The uninvited Swift became Wharton's Carabosse, 
and Wharton, for Swift, became the embodiment of all the working 
politicians who denied him the recognition he knew was his right. 
To say that Swift hated Wharton would be an understatement. For 
Swift Whartori was 'the most universal villain I ever knew', 'the 
worst companion in the world', *a blasphemer, a cuckold, an atheist 
and a liar'. 

Wharton's motives for taking the Lord Lieutenancy were bad, 
though no doubt there were respectable advantages in having the 
most 'honest' whig of them all as Viceroy; and his absence seriously 
weakened the Junto's machine. But neither of these faults in political 
morality nor political judgement can compare with the disservice 
Swift's enmity has done to Wharton's memory. We shall come 
later to Swift's particular charges against Wharton; but the general 
character which he so skilfully fastened on his aversion ought to 
be considered now, if only because its distortions have never been 
properly explained. 

* This story has been doubted. It is recorded by Joseph Warton, in his 
edition of Pope, who had it from Dr. Salter, Master of the Charterhouse. 
Salter said he had *seen and read two letters of Jonathan Swift to Lord Somers, 
the first earnestly entreating his favour, pleading his poverty, and professing 
the most unalterable affection to his Lordship's person, friends, and cause: and 
the second acknowledging Lord Somers's kindness ... I also saw the very 
letter which Lord Somers wrote to Lord Wharton, in which Swift is very 
heartily and warmly recommended; and I well remember the short and smart 
answer Lord Wharton is said to have given*. The letters are now lost. But 
Salter, who was born about 1710, is a reliable witness, and the story, including 
Wharton's reply, has every ring of intrinsic probability. We know Swift was 
advised to seek the appointment, and that he did not get it. Sir Walter Scott, 
however, doubted whether Swift's pride would ever have allowed him to 
write the sort of letter which Dr. Salter says he saw, and Swift himself, in a 
letter to Dean Sterne on 30.11.1708, denies ever having applied for a chaplaincy. 
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Swift's writings on Wharton, and especially his famous Character, 
have seriously embarrassed whig historians; and Macaulay, who 
loved vivid and circumstantial evidence, breathed fresh life into 
Swift's invectives, accepting them so completely that he was genu- 
inely puzzled to see Wharton finding so delicate a spirit as Addison 
ready to do business for him. We now know that Addison was by 
no means the saint the Victorians believed him to have been. He 
was quite capable of evading the customs, double dealing, specu- 
lation in military stores, grovelling search for office. But according 
to the political morality of his own times he was not an unprincipled 
man; and there is not a word in his correspondence to support the 
Swiftian view of Wharton as the most villainous politician of the 
age. That Wharton was coarse, and a skilful dissembler was in fact 
made of the hard stuff which political life both creates and demands 
in almost any age is quite undeniable. He had become, as Swift 
said, 'indifferent to applause and insensible to reproach' by a discip- 
line quite different from the one his puritan schoolmasters had em- 
ployed; and the ease of manner, which helped him to economize in 
the more material favours which everyone expected from him, did 
indeed spring from what Swift, with all his prejudice, called *thc 
meer unaffected bent of his nature*. When Swift met him, Wharton 
had shot too many political rapids, and risked his neck too many 
times, to have much sensibility left. Standing on the threshold of 
that century which, more than any other, offered the douceur de vivre 
to the fortunate, he had the full measure of that confidence which 
comes of emancipation: the emancipation which in lending power 
to the eighteenth-century gentleman, for some deprives him of 
sympathy. 

But Swift's attack oti Wharton is peculiar in its virulence, and 
he spares almost all the other whig politicians in his concentration 
on the one villain. Tactics had something to do with it, for Wharton, 
die dissolute ex-roundhead, was the obvious target for any cam- 
paign fought tinder the slogan of 'The Church in Danger!* But 
this can scarcely be the whole explanation. Whartou's bluff, horsy 
worldBiiess, his political skill and Ms virtual inaccessibility to any 
wound that Swift could inflict, must have the abnormally 

sensitive Swift into the all but pathological fury that made him even 
call bad coffee *SG bad I would hardly give it to Wharton*. 6 Wharton 
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became the incarnation of evil, and Swift's detestation of Mm the 
first evidence of the gap which widened into an ultimately all- 
embracing alienation from mankind. 



In April 1709 the viceregal yacht made landfall off Dublin to the 
boom of welcoming guns, and the Viceroy who had once written 
Lilliburlero disembarked with his suite, which included the com- 
poser William Clayton who probably knew the tune quite well, 
for his musical career had started in William Ill's band. As the 
Tatler put it, the object of 'Verono' in his government of 'Patricia', 
was to 'confirm the affections of the people and the interest of his 
Queen': tasks for which he was especially well qualified, because he 
'is as industrious and restless for the liberties of the people as the 
greatest enemies can be to subvert them'. 7 

Liberty was not very evident in Ireland, where the protestant 
minority, itself split between old-fashioned anglicans and equally 
intolerant presbyterian colonists, was imposed on a jiative catholic 
population which, already excluded from all political power, was 
in course of being shut out of the liberal professions, and even from 
skilled labour. The Revolutionary settlement in Ireland had settled 
nothing, and the rulers there were still faced with the old tory 
dilemma of 1688, poised nervously between Rome and dissent, and 
detesting both. Indeed the new Lord Lieutenant was in prospect 
almost as unattractive to the ruling class as to the ruled. 

But the Irish tories had a pleasant surprise. The Viceroy did not 
turn out to be a 'person of hot, Fiery Temper', 8 thirsting for the 
repeal of the Test Act in favour of the presbyterians, as some of his 
enemies had represented him. He went out of his way to be gracious, 
and Freeman, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was much relieved at 
his 'obliging carriage', writing to Somers that *all has gone as well 
as can be desired and better than we expected*.* By early May 
Addison was able to report succinctly to Montagu that he had 'the 
happiness every day to drink your Lordship's Health in very good 

* Nor, in the same correspondence, did Wharton neglect to cultivate good 
relations with his colleagues at home. Lord Chancellor Freeman, writing to 
Sorners, observed that the Lord Lieutenant 'often with the greatest respect 
mentions your Lordship to me*. [Freeman to Lord President Somers, 12.5.1709. 
Reigate MSS.] 
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wine and with, very honest gentlemen.* 9 The Irish clergy were par- 
ticularly pleased to notice the assiduity with which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant went to chapel in the Castle, behaving with an apparent 
devotion, at any rate once he was inside the sacred door. He lived 
down his reputation for occasional conformity and delighted every- 
body by this 'exemplary devotion' for nearly two months, when 
June and the Curragh races interrupted his regularity; and by that 
time he was well on the way to surmounting the most serious of 
political problems that of keeping 'his friends in temper till a proper 
occasion for serving them*. 10 Perhaps he hoped he had disposed of 
a minor item on this score, when on 5 May, very soon after landing 
in Ireland, he made Swift one of his chaplains, leaving it* among 
themselves to settle the precedency' n no doubt a piece of deliberate 
carelessness, but in this particular case misconceived. But then 
Wharton found it difficult to interest himself deeply in his chaplains, 
and could quite cheerfully recommend one in terms which echo 
his first wife's uncle Rochester 4 My Lord, Mr. is a very honest 
fellow, and has no fault but that he is a little too immoral,' 12 

He let the Parliament pass their Act against the catholics, because 
he was able to get them to pass a Money Bill as well; but in dismiss- 
ing the Irish Commons who, he knew quite well, * were in pursuit of 
dcsignes quite different from those His Excellcncie has in view*, he 
spoke in terms of political wisdom, as well as wkig orthodoxy; 

It is not the law now past, nor any law that the wit of man can 

frame, will save you from Popery, while you continue divided 

amongst yourselves; it being demonstrable, that unless there be 
firm friendship and confidence among the Protestants of this 
Kingdom, it is impossible for you to be either happy or safe. 13 

J. S. Le Fanu has reconstructed a reception at Wharton's court in 

Dublin Castle, with the company filing past die affable Viceroy, 
who mutters, as each back is turned, some biting aside to Addison 
at his elbow; and introduces Swift once more, who that autumn 
made his last effort on behalf of die Irish clergy to extract some 
increase in their wretched stipends (wretched at any rate in com- 
parison with the now augmented English clerical incomes) from, 
a whig statesman. No doubt he had fair words and no promise- 
some encouraging pleasantry about preferment for a man whose 
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quality Wharton cannot but have sensed. 14 But as he moved on to 
join the main body of the company he surely heard, or fancied he 
heard, a whispered 'How easily that feEow is bit'. 

Towards the end of September Wharton was on his way back to 
England, complete with a string of thoroughbreds, hoping to get 
in some racing before winter made the going too heavy; and from 
Chester, where the customs formalities were lightened by a dispensa- 
tion specially issued from the Treasury, presumably by Wharton's 
abiding influence with the Lord Treasurer, he made straight for 
Newmarket, where there was a great deal to discuss. Things had 
begun to go badly for the Junto even within a few months of their 
complete triumph. That very summer Wharton himself had been 
'damnably maul'd' in Mrs. Manley's scandal-mongering novel The 
New Atlantis', and we have in consequence a picture (though again 
an unfriendly one) of a race-meeting at Quainton *A numerous 
Congress of coaches presented themselves: beauties resplendent both 
by art and nature; cavaliers dressed en campain and well mounted, 
besides a swarm of populace of both sexes, a ridiculous medley of 
humankind, fantastically habited in the fashions of all ages and of 
none/ As for the presiding nobleman, *he is one of the most arti- 
ficial men of the age; he loves nothing the plain way, all must be 
intrigue and management where he is concerned*. 15 

Mrs. Manley was not capable of doing serious damage by herself; 
but her novel was part of the intrigue and management at that 
moment being manipulated in the hands of Harley. Abigail Masham 
was replacing Sarah Churchill in the Queen's closet, and Harley 
was approaching power by the back stairs. On 5 November, the 
great whig festival now doubly celebrated for the frustration of 
treason and the triumph of revolution, Henry Sacheverell gave the 
signal for attack with his sermon on the text 'in peril from false 
brethren unawares crept in'. During that winter, with the High 
Church thoroughly roused, rabbling him with Somers as they passed 
through Lincoln's Inn Fields, it must have seemed to Wharton like 
a nightmare version of the old Green Ribbon days, with Harley 
as Shaftesbury and Sacheverell as Gates. A couple of days after his 
encounter with the Sacheverell mob, die Viceroy was understood 
to say of the dissenters that *he did not care if they were all damned' . lft 

There is no reason to believe that this was anything but his honest 
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opinion. His orthodox churchmanship may not have had much 
ground in religious faith, but he recognized its political necessity, 
and seems never to have had any idea of returning to his father's 
open nonconformity. But the public had to be persuaded that the 
hero of the Revolution was indeed the reincarnation of Ireton, and 
that alongside Marlborough (cast for the role of Cromwell) the 
rule of saints and major generals would come again: 

W higs the first letter of his odious name 

Hypocrisy the second of the same, 

A narchy both his darling and his aim, 

JR. ebellion, mutiny, discord and faction, 

T om, captain of the mob in soul and action, 

O er-grown in sin, cornuted and in debt, 

N oil's soul and Ireton s live within him ye. 17 

In spite of this sort of abuse, which was merely a curtain-raiser to 
Swift's assault later in the year, Whartou seems to have been the 
steadiest member of the Junto in this crisis, and bore least responsi- 
bility for the series of actions which played into Harlcy's hands. 
Marlborough invited comparison with Cromwell by asking for the 
Captain Generalship for life; Somers chose this moment to begin 
an intrigue against Godolphin; and Godolphin himself had been so 
stung by Sachevereli's reference to 'Volponc' in his sermon, that he 
could not be restrained from staking the future of the whole ministry 
on the fatal prosecution of the preacher. 18 

Somers protested afterwards that he had always advised against 
the impeachment, blaming sometimes Godolphin, sometimes Whar- 
ton for pressing it. But Wharton, whose reaction to calumny was 
to ask the time and make a remark about the weather, is unlikely 
to have felt shaken in his dignity, as Godolphia undoubtedly did. 
He was for prosecuting Sacheverell- he would, he said, willingly 
submit to anything, even a fillip oil the nose, so the Doctor might 
be found guilty but it is likely that he contributed the other, and 
deeper, motive for the impeachment that it would allow a formal 
restatement of the foundations of the Revolution Settlement, For 
him Sacheverell was not merely a turbulent and offensive priest, 
but the demon of anglicanism, escaping from the scaled jar into 
which it had been forced in 1688. 
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All through the winter Wharton went on administering his 
affairs in Ireland with what seems complete detachment. Addison 
told his colleagues in Dublin that a present of claret for the Lord 
Lieutenant 'would be kindly taken and perhaps might be for your 
service* is there a hint of uncertainty? * Bit by bit the whig interest 
in England was being dismantled. Before the Sacheverell trial came 
on, a straw showed which way the wind was to blow, with the 
dismissal of the whig Lieutenant of the Tower and his replacement 
by Lord Rivers: an odd trick of fate, for Rivers, now a hardened 
tory, had ridden as 'Tyburn Dick' Savage with Wharton' s cavalcade 
to Exeter. 

But in spring the tide flowed strongly, as the trial itself came on, 
staged, by the tacit consent of both sides, as a grand inquest on the 
Revolution; and as the man of 1688, Wharton was in the front of 
the battle. Wharton' s own lawyer, Lechmere, helped Walpole to 
manage the impeachment for the Commons, and exultantly dis- 
posed of the legend only invented to soothe tory consciences 
of the Pretender's illegitimacy. Then, with Anne drinking in every 
word that was spoken, Wharton himself declared that but for the 
Revolution she was no true Queen, and that nearly every member 
of their Lordships* house was a traitor. This was not the sort of 
logic to win sympathy, though its reiteration in bad times as well 
as good won the cause of the Revolution in the end. But now nothing 
could prevent the drift of the more colourless great men towards 
the new 'system* which was shaping in Harley's hands. The Duke 
of Argyll, who had an old quarrel with Wharton,"}" revived it on 

* Addison to J. Dawson, 24.1.1710. The wine would have been smuggled, 
but was countermanded. Somers preferred presents of Irish whiskey: *I am 
very sure I have influence enough to procure the best Asquebah that Ireland 
can afford . . . You do not mention what quantity may be proper for the 
occasion you propose, which I should be glad you would give me some 
intimation of at your leisure. . . . The greatest difficulty will be to get a safe 
conveyance of it, because at Chester the custom house officers open all hampers 
and boxes . . .' [Freeman to Lord President Somers, 24.9.1709. Rgigate MSS.] 

t The quarrel went back to 1690 when a certain Captain Campbell, who 
had kidnapped Tom Wharton's niece and married her by force, was hanged in 
spite of all the Campbells could do to save him. It was believed that the King 
had said he would grant a reprieve, if the injured Wharton family would 
intercede on behalf of the condemned man, which they did not do. Captain 
Campbell was a near relation of his chief, and Highland memories and not 
least among them Campbell memories are long. 
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the floor of the House in an exchange which almost led to a duel; 
and the Bishop of Bath andWells put the indefensible but attractive 
argument that resistance to authority, though lawful, 'ought to be 
kept from the knowledge of the people, who are naturally too apt 
to resist'. In the wings the chameleon Duke of Shrewsbury was 
ready to emerge and mark one more change in the balance of power. 

Wharton, having done his party such service as he could, was to 
return to Ireland in May, and Winchendon must have been in the 
throes of a second removal when the whole Junto Godolphin, 
Somers, Halifax and Sunderland arrived to discuss the reappearance 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury, his appointment as Lord Chamberlain 
without notice to any minister, and, most dangerous of all, the final 
breach between the Queen and Sarah. Clearly things could not go 
on, and Wharton must have set out for Ireland in the certain know- 
ledge that neither he iior his colleagues were likely to be in office 
at the end of the year. 

He left his Countess behind on this second visit, though on his 
first he had insisted she should travel in spite of a *collick which 
has put her into covation [sic] fits', ascribed by 'the mallitious* to an 
unwillingness to exchange London for Dublin. By August Addison 
was foreseeing Wharton's inability to serve friends beyond die end 
of the year.* Sunderland fell, Godolphin himself was peremp- 
torily dismissed after more than eight years* continuous ministry: 
and all through this deepening twilight, the master of the whig 
machine lingered outside England and day-to-day affairs. He was 
supervising the erection of die arsenal in Phoenix Park which became 
known as *Wharton*s Folly 3 , and troubling Irish churchmen with 
the last of the plantations of Ireland the settlement of protcstant 
refugees from the Palatinate in die Irish south-west. The settlements 
were unsuccessful, but it is fair to think that the Viceroy's intentions 
sprang from the deeper well of the old protcstant internationalism 
which had sustained his father. And perhaps the resolution which 
he was now forming- to resign- also sprang from that better side 
of Ms nature which put consistency above expediency in politics 
where great issues were concerned* The decision was made before 
he embarked for the last time on the viceregal yacht at the end of 

* In 1710 he appointed one John Jephson to a minor post in Ireland* 
Wharton did not forget Ms old mends. 
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August, and sailed for England. Swift, who was already a suitor to 
Harley, had heard so; and, advised by Addison, just managed to 
arrive in Dublin in time to get a free berth for the journey across 
the Irish Sea. So they arrived in Chester together, the falling 
Lord Lieutenant, and his deadly enemy with a draft of the Character 
of T E of W-n in his luggage. 



In the pattern for political change established after the Revolution, 
the capture of power precedes, and does not follow, a general elec- 
tion; and when Wharton arrived in England Harley was already 
in effective possession, compiling the names of those who would 
be charged with 'poisoning the minds of the people and coercing 
the voters at the coming election*. 19 Only three days after Wharton's 
dignified resignation as 'unable to serve with honour in the new 
ministry, who were taking measures contrary to those he had 
always pursued', 20 Swift was writing triumphantly that 'here are 
some that fear being whipped, because they have broken their rod; 
and some that may be called to their account, because they have 
not cast one up'. 21 He also reported that Wharton was desperately 
trying to repair the damage done to the party's political machine, 
and bustling about the country on election business. The next month 
showed that the hard core of whiggism was indeed the Wharton 
interest, for the weakened Cause held best in Yorkshire, the three 
northern counties, Bedford, Bucks, and Malmesbury, where Addison 
was returned. It was the influential centre, headed by the great mag- 
nates like Argyll, Shrewsbury and Somerset, which had swung away 
from the Junto. 

Nor is Wharton's hold in his territories surprising. Where other 
politicians relied on remote intrigue, his campaign retained the old 
personal fire of the days of exclusionism. It is true that in West- 
morland he was said to employ *a tricking attorney, clerk of the 
peace and alehouse keeper all in one' 22 as his election agent; but at 
High Wycombe it was not beneath his dignity to exercise his 
personal charm on a shoe-maker's wife whose husband was from 
home, delivering shoes to a customer. * Your Lordship need not fear, 1 
he was assured, 'I will keep him tight/ Even then, Wharton did not 
smile and hurry on to the next voter. *I know that,' he goes on 
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easily, 'but I wanted to see Dick, and drink a glass with him. 1 And 
then, playing on his recent absence in Ireland: 'Molly is a brave 
girl I warrant by this time. Is Jemmy breeched yet?' 23 The manner 
was already rare (perhaps it had never been common) and twenty 
years later the voters of High Wycombe were living rent free and 
voting under the threat of eviction. But it is no wonder that at 
the sight of Wharton canvassing, the tory candidate gave up in 
despair. 

St. John admitted that the sole object of the victors was the 
possession of power; and for four years Harley was to balance that 
power on the knife-edge which seemed to separate Hanover from 
St. Germains. But though policy might waver, pursuit of the de- 
feated enemy, die Junto, was unflagging, and Wharton, above all, 
was marked down for destruction. Defoe shocked worthy noncon- 
formists with descriptions of their hero's scandalous private life; 
in Brussels an agent of Harley's whispered distrust of Wharton to 
the Duke of Marlborough. A list of proposed impeachments was 
drawn up, and the tory squires of the October Club looked forward 
eagerly to his trial. But they were disappointed, Harley had seen 
enough of the damage caused by ill-considered impeachments, and 
though he did not admit it, he was probably of the same mind with 
Addison, who lightly said that nothing could do his old master more 
honour than the publicity of a trial 

Swift's pen was the safer, and more damaging weapon. In the 
space of less than two months Swift's Examiner brought Wharton 
before the public as the hero of *An Essay on the Art of Political 
Lying', as the modern Verrcs, plunderer of Sicily, arid as the desc- 
crator of Gloucester Cathedral -an improvement of the Barringtoa 
outrage thirty years before. Then came the Character as a climax to 
the campaign, and a deadly masterpiece in the art of permanently 
blackening a reputation. Even the touches which to a modern reader 
seem charitable, were intended to heighten the picture of infamy 
that Swift painted with such zeal: descriptions of Wharton f s youth- 
ful manner and lack of decorum** with the same grace and the 
same stile, he will rattle his coachman in the midst of the street when 
he is governor of a kingdom* were meant to shock a public which 
valued dignity in its statesmen and suffered from the cruel practical 
jokes played by young aristocrats. 'Whether he walks, or whistles, 
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or swears, or talks bawdy, or calls names, he acquits himself in each 
beyond a Templar of three years standing/ 

But when Swift turns from the general portrait of a smiling 
villain, to particular charges, the venom ceases to tell, and we begin 
to see clearly why no impeachment could ever have been sustained. 
They are no worse than could have been raked out of the career 
of almost any politician of the period: undue favour to his friends, 
and discrimination against his opponents; a tory perquisite suppressed 
and a whig given a job. A few are clearly distortions of legitimate 
acts of government, such as the abolition of the Comptrollership 
of the Musters in Ireland, or the removal of a Solicitor-General 
who voted against a government measure in the Irish House of 
Commons; and the glimpse of Wharton in the chair at a Privy 
Council meeting 'Come, my lords, I see how your opinions are, and 
therefore I will not take your votes* may be brusque, but, among 
efficient chairmen, is not exceptional. Of one specific piece of pecula- 
tion alleged by Swift making money on the clothing allowance 
for his footmen Wharton was not guilty. The livery allowance, 
though claimed, was withheld by the Treasury on the ground that 
the last set of liveries were still serviceable. 

Swift had foreseen how his imperturbable enemy would take the 
attack; but fulfilment of the prophecy to the letter must have been 
mortifying just the same. About a year after the Short Character 
appeared, Swift put his head round the door, looking for a tory 
friend with whom he had an appointment in "White's crowded 
chocolate house. Instead, his eye caught Wharton's, and he hastily 
moved on. But Wharton was already on his feet shouting genial 
greetings, and the retreating Swift could hear the whig chief calling 
him by name to stop as he elbowed his way through the buzzing 
crowd towards the door. Swift escaped, and writing to Stella that 
evening acknowledged the 'prettiness' of Wharton's gesture. The 
reflection that Wharton must have 'wished every word he spoke 
was a halter to hang me* cannot have been much consolation. 24 
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IN DECEMBER I yi i the tory Lady Rochester asked the whig Lady 
Sunderland in the ante-room at Hampton Court, what had 
happened to the whigs. 'I wonder if they are all dead, I have 
heard so little of them.' 1 Lady Sunderland replied briefly that if 
they were dead, they would soon have a glorious resurrection. 
Brave words, but at first even Wharton seems to have been dis- 
mayed by the completeness of Harley's triumph. When he rose to 
speak in the House of Lords a few weeks after his resignation, the 
impudent grace, the disarming provocation of his manner, seemed 
to have deserted him,* and by die end of 1712 Swift was writing 
exultantly to Stella that 'Lord Wharton is gone out of town in a 
rage and . . . swears he will meddle no more during this reign; a 
pretty speech at sixty-six, and the Queen is near twenty years 
younger', 2 For a moment, in his enthusiasm, he forgot Wharton's 
* wonderful constitution*. s 

To Wharton himself it must often have seemed that all had been 
in vain. At home the last waves of High Anglican legislation, and 
abroad the policy of secret rapprochement with France recalled the 
worst years of Charles Il s die secret Treaty of Dover and the Five 
Mile Act. Godolphin was dead, Marlborough was in exile, Somers 
was all but spent, and compromised into the bargain with the 
Pretender waiting in the wings, Halifax was throwing out feelers 
and dining with Harley, Yet the spirit of political consistency which 
was planted in the middle of Wharton's cynical and dissipated 
character refused to compromise with the victors. Later on, as a last 
and unsuccessful throw, he would try to detach tories, and ally 

* The issue was the refusal of the new government to propose a vote of 

thanks to Marlborough for the victory of Malpkquet. The omission might well 
have taken any whig's breath away, and was one of the first signs of the new 
peace policy. [Wentworth Papers, 31.11.1710,] 
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himself with that relic of an older toryism, Nottingham; but Harley 
he would not have. When Halifax, Somers and Cowper, fresh 
from Harley's table, opened the idea of a coalition to their fellow- 
chief lie was averse to it, even to a detestation of Harley, of whom 
he talked with the utmost indignation and scorn, saying he could do 
no business'. In the end, he predicted, power would swing back 
intact to the whigs, and they should wait for that day, rather than 

'have it in a motley ministry, with such a r as Harley at the 

head of it'. 4 But at bottom it was the instinct against compromise, 
not merely confidence in Harley's incapacity, that ruled him. 

For a month or two, at the end of 1712, it seemed as if Harley 
could be worsted by abandoning the 'honest' policy, and buying 
'Dismal', the Earl of Nottingham, at the price of supporting his 
darling Occasional Conformity Bill, in which, for years, the whigs 
had seen the end of religious liberty. One of them cynically re- 
marked that the dissenters might forget who were their friends if 
they were not persecuted now and then. It was a desperate, as well 
as an infamous coalition by all Wharton's standards, though in an 
access of enthusiasm he declared of his one piece of inconsistent 
opportunism that * 'tis Dismal will save England at last'; 6 but the 
precarious majority which it brought into existence against the 
government in the House of Lords came to a rapid and undignified 
end, drowned in Harley's creation of a dozen fresh peers. Wharton, 
who had gone so far as to second the Bill, managed to raise a gibe 
when the twelve straw voters took their seats, inquiring whether 
they meant to vote individually or through their foreman, but we 
know that in fact this miscarriage wrung from him the only gesture 
of resignation from public life he was ever known to make. No 
failure of a move 'on a revolution bottom* could have done as much. 
These were the years of Swift's Brothers Club, founded to rival 
the Kit-Cats, and Swift's Conduct of the Allies, transforming the 
'glorious' war, which had been the Junto's great political asset, into 
an embarrassing liability.* More than one of the most uncompromis- 
ing whig leaders was ousted from politics altogether for a time: 
Walpole on charges of peculation, Stanhope by delays in exchanging 

* Also of Addison's Cato, attended by the political world in force. "Wharton 
raised a scandal (and a laugh) by loudly applauding 'Fly from prosperous vice 
and the power of impious men to a private station. 
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him after his capture in Spain by the French. In 1713 the campaign 
reached Wharton himself, when a man named Hutchinson was 
found to describe how, in 1708, he had given Wharton 1,000 for a 
place as Registrar of Seizures. The tory majority in the Commons 
voted the whig chief guilty of corruption, though Lord Berkeley, no 
friend of the wliigs, considered 'the job one of the best his Lordship 
ever did, for it seems he hath a sister in very low circumstances, with 
a daughter wholly unprovided for, who brought him this man 
[Hutchinson] and he gave 200 of the money to his sister, and put 
out 800 for the daughter'. 6 In other words Wharton had never 
touched the money himself, but had obliged poor relations. By the 
standards of the day such corruption was venial, and only Wharton's 
personal enemies were sorry when it was found that the affair 
was covered by the Act of Indemnity of 1708. It is strange, con- 
sidering what tory pamphleteers said of Wharton, that nothing 
worse could be found.* 

In the autumn of 1713 classical whig and tory met on equal terms 
at the hustings for the last time in English history. The tones wore 
the laurel of peace in their hats, the whigs the wool of prosperity, 
'saying 'twas all going into France*. The cry of * wooden shoes' was 
raised for the first time to echo down future centuries, and the cry 
of 'No Perkin* for the last, catching the final echo of a pretender who 
had suffered more than two centuries before. But one cry, raised on 
the tory side, was both more modern and more secular; and it 
showed how little the Tunbelly Clumsies of the tory squirearchy 
had learned about the advance of civilization in England during the 
past quarter of a century. Only now, and in the very different con- 
text of socialism, is it possible to have an inkling of the convictions 
of those who shouted *No Liberty and Property Men!' 

Wharton was tireless. Harley's agents admitted that in the North 
the whig machine was die better. In Bucks he appeared personally 
at the head of the whig interest, making a demonstration even in 
Marlow, which regularly returned the tory, Ethcredge.f At the 

* Wharton's cousin lockhart, indeed, hastened to tell Harley how his uncle 
Wharton had arranged to make him a Justice of the Peace after the Union. 

But this piece of spite was not pressed home. 

f *Mr. Bucknall, Lord Wharton, Mr. Hampden, with many more coaches, 
chariots and horsemen came . . to oppose Mr. Bcrnere and myself. But God 
Ahmghtie be for ever praised, I polld a hundred and eleven out of one hundred 
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county hustings in Aylesbury, he led a procession, wearing the 
woollen cockade in his hat, while the Countess 'with her own fair 
hands' 7 made more and handed them round to the crowd. But 
things did not go well The tory mob shouted that the whigs were 
wool-gathering 'and that they looked very sheepish, and ba'd them 
out of the field'. 7 Peace, and the land-tax cut by half were strong 
electioneering points; and the man who had captured both county 
seats for the Cause in 1679, saw them both go to swell Harley's 
majority, improved as it had been by the process of 'cornwalliza- 
tion' which the new Lord Treasurer had inherited from Godolphin. 

But what if the Queen should die? That issue had not been 
squarely faced at the election, and at Christmas it nearly happened. 
There were great comings and goings of the whig leaders in their 
chairs in the neighbourhood of St. James's. If the Pretender had 
taken the Abbe Gaultier's advice and become a protestant of the 
same sort as his uncle Charles II, he could probably have had the re- 
version of the throne. Unfortunately for himself, he turned out to be 
as 'honest' in hispolicy as the whigs were in theirs; but the verypossi- 
bility was enough to draw the whigs, impelled by the Hanoverian 
envoy, into the all but fatal mistake of proposing that the future 
George II should be established in England against the Queen's death. 

Towards the end of May 1714 Harley's agent at The Hague 
reported that Somers and Wharton believed they could no longer 
hold out if the future Prince of Wales did not come over. But if this 
was so, they had shown little sign of despair during the critical 
session that was just ending. The solid work of the 1688 Revolution 
might have been done abroad; but the coup of 1714 was prepared 
in England. 

In February Steele had produced The Crisis, a direct attack on the 
government for jeopardizing the Protestant Succession, and the 
whigs could muster only 152 votes in the Commons against the 
tory motion for his expulsion from the House. The government's 
written reply was Swift's Public Spirit of the Whigs, and on 2 March 
Wharton had the satisfaction of moving that his old enemy's 
pamphlet was a 'false, scandalous, and malicious libel' on, of all 

twenty and two electors . . . Laus Deo.* [Entry in the Etheredge family 
Bible. Misc. Gen, Her. New Series L 215. This records Etheredge's fortunes at 
nine elections an amwing as well as instructive document, and quite artless.] 
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bodies, the Scottish peerage. So good was the case, judging by the 
first edition, that a man of straw was hastily found who was pre- 
pared to acknowledge authorship if the motion should be carried, 
and save Swift from penalties; and a second edition, omitting the 
words complained of, was put on sale. By some mischance it was a 
copy of this expurgated edition that was put into Wharton's hands 
when he rose to take his revenge on Swift; and when he sought for 
the libellous passage, to quote it with becoming vehemence, it was 
nowhere to be found. 

Perhaps Harley thought that this piece of public humiliation 
would silence this uncompromising man's hostility to a peace treaty 
which left continental allies to Bourbon revenge. A few days later, 
moving adjournment for Easter, he observed unctuously that *the 
solemnity of Easter approaching, the next week ought, according 
to the primitive institution and the constant practice of the Church 
of England, to be set apart for works of piety'. It was incautious. 
'God forbid/ remarked the leader of the opposition, 1 should 
oppose the noble lord who has made so pious and religious a motion; 
but I appeal to that venerable bench (the bishops) whether humanity 
and charity do not require, at their hands, not to lose one moment 
of time in addressing Her Majesty on behalf of the Catalans, who 
are reduced to such an extremity that die least delay in procuring 
them relief may ruin them for ever.* 8 

In the last months of the Queen's life the government itself was 
splitting under the pressure of events. St. John was jostling his 
partner Harley to capture the reins of power; and as the Queen's 
life ebbed, the political pace quickened. On 5 April the government, 
already deep in intrigue with the Pretender, put forward the pre- 
posterous motion that the Protestant Succession was safe in their 
hands; and carried it by die significant majority of twelve, Wharton 
shouting across die floor, when the result of the division was known, 
'Lord Treasurer, you carried it by your dozen!' $ On the 20th in a 
more solemn voice, he declared diat * whatever die Queen did, the 
Ministers diat advised it must answer for*. 10 Then, as the spring 
turned into the summer which everyone knew the Queen could not 
survive, Harley tried to rally the uncertain tories by a last appeal to 
High Church feeling' an attack on nonconformist schools. In June 
the ScMsm Bill so this measure was called reached the Lords, 
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and Wharton gathered himself for his last great act of opposition 
to the renegade puritan Harley: 

I am agreably surprised to see that some men of pleasure are on a 
sudden become so religious as to set up for patrons of the Church. 
But I cannot but wonder that persons who have been educated 
at dissenting academies, whom I could point at, and whose tutors 
I could name, should appear the most forward in suppressing 
them. This is but an indifferent return for the benefit the public 
has received from the schools which have bred those great men, 
who have made so glorious a peace, and treaties that executed 
themselves; who have obtained so great advantages for our com- 
merce, and who have paid the public debts without any further 
charge to the nation. I can see no reason to suppress these acad- 
emies, unless it is an apprehension that they may still produce 
greater geniuses that shall drown the merits and abilities of these 
great men. 11 

Gradually it became clear that Wharton's faith in Harley's in- 
capacity for business had been justified. He was melting before the 
more brilliant St. John, and for the whigs it was a question of which 
would last longer, the cohesion of the tories or the Queen's life. 
The rift in the tories came first. On 28 July St. John made a last cast 
towards the sort of combination Charles II had managed so skilfully, 
and sought an alliance from the whigs. But times had changed, and 
there was to be no new Restoration. The Lords of the Junto were 
not present at the strange political dinner party to which St. John 
invited the younger whig leaders; but Stanhope, their spokesman, 
spoke with the uncompromising voice of 'Honest Tom*. 'Harry! 
You have only two ways of escaping the gallows. The first is to 
join the honest party of the whigs, the other is to give yourself up 
entirely to the French king and seek his help for the Pretender. If 
you do not choose the first course, we can only imagine that you 
have decided for the second.' 12 And so they left him. Stanhope, as 
St. John probably knew, was commander-in-chief designate in the 
civil war for which the wbigs were now preparing. He was also 
member of Parliament for Wharton's borough of Wendover.* 

* There can. be little doubt (though Mr. Basil Williams does not make the 
point in his Hfe of Stanhope) that Stanhope owed much to Wharton politically. 
From 1702 to 1713 he represented Cockermouth, and in 1713, Wendover, 
both Wharton boroughs. Hie Duke of Somerset, though, as Mr, Williams 
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Wharton was not in London when, two days later, the equivocal 
Duke of Shrewsbury became the last Lord High Treasurer in 
English history, and the shifting centre of gravity which he repre- 
sented swung the succession into the hands of the House of Hanover. 
Wharton had been in the Dales on business, the nature of which is 
not known, but may be guessed to have had some connexion with 
the 'society* referred to by the writer of a letter in May 1714, who 
had 'made pretty good progress in getting the people here and 
country about provided with arms*. 13 But within a week of the 
Queen's death Addison, now installed as Secretary to the Regency, 
and engrossed in the elaborate military and naval arrangements for 
bringing George safely across, reported his old master's presence in 
London. On 18 September, while Harley sat solitary in his rooms 
listening to the thunder of the welcoming guns from the Tower, 
Wharton was crowding with the rest on the landing stage at 
Greenwich to welcome a king born in that self-same year, fifty-five 
years before, when Wharton's father had attended on the same 
steps, and on the same errand, but with very different feelings. 

Old Lord Wharton's head had rocked on his shoulders in 1660; 
within a few days of King George's arrival young Lord Wharton, 
now nearly seventy, was again a Privy Councillor, and for the first 
time in his life held high domestic office, as Lord Privy Seal. He 
had learned the ways of courts at last, petting the seven-year-old 
daughter of the future George II, and being archly told he *was a 
great Courtyarc and Flatterer of the Ladies*, 14 famous already in 
Hanover. Only a few months were left to him now, but in the 
autumn he achieved a 'composition* or agreed settlement of the 
parliamentary seats in Bucks, and as late as January 1715 his hand 
was still steadying the inheritance that was soon to fall to the next 
generation of whigs, the Walpoles, Stanhopes and Townshcnds, 
who had never known the bitterness of roundhead and cavalier, 
The minutes of the Privy Council for that month are in his bold, 
sloping hand, formed by Theophilus Gale, the writing of die states- 
man of the next two centuries. 



says, he had influence in Westmorland, was far from then being 'patron of 

Cockcrmouth*. If he had been. Stanhope would not have been returned in 
1710, when Somerset's influence was at Harley*s disposal 
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He was not only a Privy Councillor again, a courtier and a great 
minister. Alone of the great men of the Junto he received a step in 
the peerage, and the promise of the highest of all, a dukedom, 
which was to descend in and glorify his family and principles in the 
person of his hopeful son, trained up under his father's eye in all 
the arts of statesmanship. Young Wharton had not gone to school 
or university; but he knew whole books of Vergil and considerable 
tracts of Shakespeare by heart, and had had eloquence and history 
dinned into him, all as the future guardian of the Cause. The upshot 
was one of history's most trenchant ironies, and one of the most 
spectacular failures of the eighteenth century. And it began when, 
in February 1715, with the father riding majestically in the haven 
of power, the son was married in the Fleet to the daughter of a 
penniless major-general named Holmes, and started on the career 
which led him to Jacobitism, exile and ruin. 

Wharton was furious, the more so because the girl had been a 
protegee of his wife's. She had actually been married in a dress the 
Whartons had bought her to grace the coming royal birthday. In 
the middle of the night the newly married pair were woken up by 
the arrival of the bridegroom's father at their lodgings, a warrant 
from the Lord Chief Justice in his pocket, and the Attorney-General, 
with a posse of constables, at his elbow. The bridegroom, as im- 
pudent as his father had ever been, leapt out of bed in his shirt and 
knelt down in mock humility for a paternal blessing* He was 
hauled back to Winchendori, while the Marquess met the lawyers 
to see if the marriage could be annulled. But it was all to no purpose, 
for until Lord Hardwicke's Act even the greatest man in England 
was powerless to undo the work of a down-at-heel parson, however 
irregularly done. After so many excursions, duels, falls in the field, 
had left him unshaken, this, from a nameless clergyman, was the 
whig Marquess's death blow. For months, indeed years, he had been 
an ailing man, and had not spared himself, though Sir Hans Sloane 
had warned him against 'multiplicity of business'. "When spring 
came, he was too ill to go to Newmarket. On 8 April old style he 
put his hand to his will, assigning everything he could will away 
from his son to a trust on behalf of his two daughters. Hans Sloane, 
the doctor in attendance, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 
father, the Marquess of Dorchester, were among the witnesses. Four 
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days later he died at Ms town house in Dover Street, while a 
successor from the stable of Careless, Snail and Chance, who had 
raced against horses put up by Charles II, William III and Louis 
XIV, was winning at Newmarket the first plate ever put up by a 
Hanoverian Bang of England. 

Knightly Chetwode, hoping to please and flatter Swift, scribbled 
a few words e seria mixta jocis: Tommy, little Tommy, pretty 
Tommy, is gone like Judas ad locum proprium suum\ 15 The philoso- 
pher Earl of Shaftesbury's judgement was more temperate *If ever 
I expected any public good,' he had written to Molesworth, 'where 
private virtue was wholly sunk, 'twas in his character, the most 
mysterious of any in my account, for this reason. But I have seen 
many proofs of this monstrous compound in him, of the very best 
and the very worst*; 16 and this doubleness of character was noticed 
even in the quality of his parliamentary speech-making. Those who 
suffered from his tactics, or cherished the dignity of the peerage, 
had been scandalized by his demagogy, his 'provoking, insolent 
manner of speaking . . . without regard to civility or truth*; 17 and 
yet he could charm: 

Nature designed him master of address , 
None knew it more, nor seemed to know it less; 
It worked like magic on your yielding heart; 
Sure was the charm, but certain was the art. 1B 

And when, half cynic, half sentimentalist, he dwelt on the Queen's 
'unkind . . . unkiad . . , unkind* answer to the address on behalf of 
the Catalans, Ms audience scarcely knew whether to wilt or laugh 
as he repeated the adjective Several times with a very tender 
accent*. 

This compound of bluffness and sentiment, crooked dealing and 
rigid loyalty to principle was not, what it has often been repre- 
sented, the mere stock in trade of a political manager. *CouId the 
services he performed/ wrote an anonymous hand soon after his 
death, Tor this nation and family, be duly enumerated, they would 
appear beyond the best skill and abilities of any single man,* It is 
not possible to do justice to his significancy** w It was his firm- 
ness in defeat, as much as his skill in achieving victory, that entitles 
Whartonto the lasting recognition of historians. To the end thcold- 
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fashioned tory looked on the whig as an excrescence to be suppressed, 
not an opponent to be tolerated a dissenter from the natural order 
of things; and the whigs did as much service to our institutions by 
their coherence in opposition, as in half a century of almost undis- 
puted power. Beside this Wharton's personal vices, his devious 
politics, even the political morality summed up in his remark to 
Dartmouth that 'a lie well believed is as good as if it were true', 20 
matter very little. However tarnished the glory, the gleam of larger 
loyalty shines through, as even Harley's correspondent in Dublin 
admitted when he described Wharton as 'the tutelary god whom 
our whigs adore as the sole preserver of their country and their 
cursed principles'. 21 Principles fructify in politics as mere power 
does not; and the public testing of acts by principles, good or bad, 
honestly or dishonestly held, has been requisite in English politics 
since the great controversies of Queen Anne's reign in a way that 
was not necessary before them. Faith with allies, loyalty to party, 
holding to one's bond, the beginnings of political and commercial 
conscience are the fruit of the party of Milton's slaughtered saints 
and Wharton* s massacred Catalans. 

So the young puritan, civilized and corrupted, but never ex- 
tinguished by his conversation with Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
became the libertarian whig. And in him we can trace so much of 
the subsequent English political tradition. Aristocratic class divisions 
and emphasis on individual freedom; tolerance and conventionality; 
the relation of politics to principle, and the reference of political 
contests to the analogy of sporting events; and, perhaps more than 
all, willingness to fight when cardinal principles are threatened. At 
the day of his death the armoury at Winchendon still held, in care- 
fully maintained readiness, the weapons that had last seen service 
on that march through the West, twenty-seven years before; and if 
the Queen had held on to life a little longer, or St. John had a 
stronger nerve, there is little doubt that the whigs would once more 
have found, as Lord Shaftesbury prophesied, that 'Lord Wharton, 
indeed, is as true as steel*. 22 It was not chance that led Dr. Johnson, 
the inveterate tory, in defining the word leader', to write, 'Leader 
. . . one at the head of any party ... as the detestable Wharton was 
the leader of the whigs.* 
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GEORGE DODINGTON 

Baron Melcombe Regis 

'The two great Essentials, requisite for the well ordering of 
Society, are, To be allowed the full Extent of our Liberties, and To 
be protected in our respective Properties.' 

Philip, Duke of Wharton, in The True Briton, 
16 August 1723. 

Easy shall thy passage be, 

Cheerful thy allotted stay, 
Short the account 'twixt God and thee, 

Hope shall meet thee on thy way. 
Lord Melcombe. 



IX 

THE PROMISED LAND 
(1715-1721) 

ON 2 MAY 1715, when they brought Tom Wharton's body 
in procession from Dover Street to Winchendon for burial, 
there was a total eclipse of the sun. The portent was a boon 
to the writers of occasional verse by now so numerous but in a 
larger way it might have symbolized the passing of the whole 
generation of the founding fathers of whiggery within a few months 
of the consummation for which they had worked so long. It is one 
of the oddest coincidences of history. Before 1716 was out Somers, 
Montagu and Burnet had followed Wharton to the grave. Shrews- 
bury and Marlborough, though they lingered on for a few years, 
had played too ambiguous a part ever to be trusted by King George; 
and of the first Junto, only Orford survived in politics. It was as if 
they had nothing left to live for, though this, in a material sense, 
was far from true. The land, for the possessors of liberty and pro- 
perty, was running with milk and honey. Their heirs entered at the 
same moment into the great fortunes of the first age of trade and 
the political inheritance of the Revolution. That so many men, 
during the second decade of the eighteenth century, inherited great 
wealth and power in early manhood Walpole, Newcastle, 
Pulteney and Chesterfield, to name only a few is not without its 
influence in lending the times that curious sameness which we notice 
as we travel through the following thirty years. Careers were long.* 
The gentleman of the eighteenth century is not an easy person, for 
us to understand. His grossness and his elegance, his unscrupulous- 
ness and his conventionality, bear down on us with conflicting 
effect when we read his correspondence. We become suspicious 

* Walpole's twenty-one yeaxs at the Treasury is famous; but it was not 
exceptional. Ten continuous years of office was common and was the average 
for a Lord Chancellor. There is nothing in English history comparable to 
Newcastle's thirty continuous years as Secretary of State, and forty continuous 
years in high office. 
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when we find his courtly, self-confident portrait flanked by a 
Hogarth caricature with all the vice, greed and filth of the times 
engraved on it. Elaborate formality prevents us from coming to 
grips with him and comprehending him as an individual, as we 
can his seventeenth-century or our nineteenth-century grandfathers. 
On the whole, we prefer to believe the worst of him. Dr. Johnson 
referred to this formality as 'cant', and so gives us a hint of its pedigree. 
It is derived in part no doubt from French politeness; but almost as 
much from the conventions of puritanism. It should never be for- 
gotten that the great social moralists and arbiters of manners in the 
Augustan age were also active whig politicians. From the same 
source come the often sickening moralisdngs of the eighteenth- 
century bench judicial and episcopal and the almost hypnotic 
vacuity of much of its verse. 

This gloss of cant, imposed on men who enjoyed, and believed 
it was right to enjoy, life and liberty, is one of the obstacles which 
prevent our understanding them. The other, which also owes some- 
thing to the puritan conscience incorporated in whiggery, is the 
savageness of eighteenth-century satire. And so our judgement 
oscillates. At one moment we are impressed by their self-confidence, 
magnificence and courtesy; and at another we are shocked by the 
spirited caricatures they drew of themselves. The idle apprentice, 
crouching at the bar, is a more convincing figure than his industrious 
colleague, sitting in judgement on him, and leaning away in senti- 
mental concern, with his face hidden by his hand. We believe them 
when they condemn themselves so roundly, die more so because 
their satires for instance the satires of Young are written with 
so much more conviction than their conventional verses. But we 
should do so with care, because evil-speaking was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest sports and literary accomplishments of Georgian 
society. 

One thing is certain. The power of money and the assets of power 
meshed together into numberless combinations, to set up an 
immense mill of 'obligation*, ^service* and Interest*; and these 
coarse mill-stones ground some characters to fine points. Some 
nerves were exposed, and pudding-time is scarcely in before the 
first tremors of sensibility begin to be felt* 

One more legacy of puritanism ought to be mentioned the 
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Devil, who is never far from the elbow of any puritan. Through- 
out the eighteenth century he flits in the background of the more 
sensitive minds, and attracts disciples in an over-confident age by 
sheer perverseness; and he hovers surprisingly often in political 
cartoons. The doings of the eighteenth-century diaboKsts have, of 
course, been greatly exaggerated by gossips and journalists. Their 
actual enormities were often very mild or very silly, and the doers 
no more vicious than many sinners by broad daylight. The Devil, 
nevertheless, is a personage to be reckoned with on the Georgian 
scene, and his kingdom is sometimes the pole towards which, as in 
Sterne's case, the needle of sensibility swings. 



The early years of George I's reign, the time of Vanbrugh's most 
ambitious castle-building, are characteristic of this mood of young 
men entering on their inheritance, and lead up to that typical 
crisis of over-confidence and inexperience, the South Sea Bubble. 
We shall trace the progress of two young heirs: one, Tom Wharton' s 
only son, declining from the peak of his family's fortunes to romantic 
ruin and obscurity, while the other, George Bubb, climbs from a 
more modest fortune on to the sunny, if evil-smelling platform of 
Georgian politics and letters. Twining from one of these lives to 
the other is the course of a poetical familiar, or enclitic literary man 
the all but indispensable accompaniment of any eighteenth- 
century grandee's career Edward Young, a don already verging 
on middle age. 

Young was the only one of the three to have lived before the 
Revolution. His father had been one of Anne "Wharton's favourite 
clergymen, and Wharton himself, though he had neglected the 
protectress, had looked after her protege. The elder Young had 
ended his days as Dean of Salisbury, where Anne's old admirer, 
Burnet, was Bishop; and young Edward, after schooling at Win- 
chester and a mysteriously migratory Oxford career, obtained a 
Fellowship of All Souls by the influence of the whig Archbishop 
Tenison. All this owed much to Wharton, and to whig, patronage;* 

* No scholarship to New CoEege was available for Young when he left 
Winchester, but he was accommodated in the Warden's lodgings until the 
Warden died, and then transferred to a similar arrangement with the President 
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and a place-hunter Young remained for the rest of his life. He took 
orders in 1724 with a deanery in mind, and few of his surviving 
letters fail to drop a hint that he is in the field for preferment. 
From All Souls, as we have seen, he was called to Ireland, partly as 
an official of Wharton's secretariat, partly as a mentor to Whar- 
ton's heir, for whom, there is no reason, to doubt, he developed 
genuine feelings of admiration and tenderness. Then, with the 
tory triumph of 1710, he found his way back to Oxford, beside 
whose 

crystal springs 
I first presumed to touch the trembling strings, 1 

and found himself among the most notable band of second-rate 
poets ever, perhaps, to be gathered in that University a Parnassus 
commemorated by one of the few graffiti to find their way into our 
literature 

Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas, 
Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, Tickell, 
Evans* 

of Corpus. The Fellowship of All Souls, which he obtained In 1708, was con- 
ferred not by election, but by visitatorial nomination, Tenison being the 
Visitor. The Influence of the "Whartons at New College Is relevant, and it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that Warden, President and Archbishop 

were, In the language of the day, obliging someone who had an interest in 
Young. Young himself apostrophized all three of his almae matres in a single 
line: 

Wickham! Fox! Chtchky! Hail illustrious natw$ t 

Eternally to drink the my divine . . .* 

The Last Day, Book ii 

* 'Generous Rheddychen [i,e. Oxford] brought forth nine celebrated 
poets, Bubb, &c.* *<5th April 1713,* says Hearne (Collections Iv. 151), 'the 
following verses written in the Boghouse of Mother Gordon's at Heddington.* 

He goes on to quote a slight variant from that given above (which comes from 
Percy's Reliques, 131 Series, Book ili) including Fog, instead of Grubb but 

Laurence Fog, Dean of Chester, who Is presumably meant, was a Cambridge 
man. Elwyn and Courthope*s Pope, Iv. 328 quotes the dystich with *Cobb* 
instead of *Grubb* (but Samuel Cobb, a poetical master at the Bluecoat 
School, was also at Cambridge), ! have adopted Percy *$ version therefore, 
both for the perfection of the opening spondees, and its solid Oxford member- 
ship. More about all but three of the nine will be found in kter pages, Of those 
three Carey produced the most enduring work of my- Sally in our Alley; 
Grubb wrote the facetious, second part of St. Gewge qf Bngl&nd in Percy's 
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Like many Oxford poetical circles, this one included both senior 
and junior members of the University, and in this case the senior 
members had at any rate this in common, that they were FeEows 
by the grace of great men, and looked to great men to further their 
ascent in the path of Addison, Swift and Steele. The University and 
the Ministry being then equally tory, the poets had on the whole 
a tory complexion. Trapp was the Professor of Poetry 'rather 
given to cringing' and having already played a part in the Sache- 
verell trial on the tory side, had been taken to Ireland by the tory 
Lord Lieutenant who succeeded Wharton; Tickell, who was acting 
as his substitute in the Chair, was preparing a poem to be dedicated 
to the tory Lord Privy Seal, and editing *a silly weekly paper called 
The Surprise* * Evans too, though the Duchess of Marlborough had 
once saved him his chaplaincy at St. John's after he had preached an 
offensive sermon about the tory President, was now a tory himself. 
So it is not surprising that Young, on touching the trembling 
string for the first time in public, should have tuned it to the new 
tory policy of peace, and dedicated it to one of Harley's dozen 
peers who carried that policy through the Lords. 

Bubb, the young undergraduate whose name was a gift to this, 
as to all future authors of witticisms, had thus an early understand- 
ing of the significance of patronage. But to do him justice, the 
trimming of his seniors seems never to have tinted him with tory- 
ism. Like Young he had been to Winchester at that time a tory, 
even a Jacobite school, though among his contemporaries there was 
Arthur Onslow, under whose whiggish speakership Bubb was to 
spend most of his parliamentary career. In 1707, at the age of sixteen, 
he went up to Exeter College, Oxford, a fashionable college where 
we can imagine him as a plump, dandified, but enthusiastic young 
man, his nose absurdly tilted up and his mouth turned down in the 
corners, with an elegant and rather elaborate turn of phrase which he 
liked to polish beforehand. At school his favourite author had been 
Tacitus, whose terse intellectuality retained its spell over him for the 

Reliques-, Crabb had to wait for a greater poet to make his name memorable; 
but is probably identifiable with 'Parson Crabb' who appears in Dodington's 
diary long afterwards. 

* Tickell in his turn went as secretary to a Lord Lieutenant, After serving 
three successive Secretaries of State Addison, Craggs and Carteret the last 
took him to Dublin. 
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rest of his life: a dangerous model for a man whose first thoughts 
were usually better than his considered judgements. As a classic he 
was in the first class, as the charming Horatian alcaics he published 
at the university show; and if one could escape the seamy facts of his 
Life which belie so many of the sentiments of his verse, it would be 
difficult to avoid acknowledging that as a poet he was well up to 
the average of the nine. 

His whiggery, which was too well founded to be disturbed by the 
tory leanijigs of his preceptors, had its roots in the rich soil of post- 
revolutionary commerce and, still further back, in administrative 
tradition. His uncle, whose heir he was, was the George Dodington 
whom we have already seen filling important but unobtrusive 
posts under successive governments -Secretary to the Treasurer of 
the Navy under William III, Secretary to the Commissioners of 
Union, Secretary to die Lord Lieutenant, and, latterly, a Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty, where he survived, an isolated whig, 
until 1712. Nor had he been the first of his family to make a name 
in administration. His father, John Dodington, had filled a number 
of diplomatic and secretarial posts under Charles II, and had been 
highly spoken of by Arlington. Since 1705 George Dodington had 
been a member of Parliament, first for Bridg water, then Winchel- 
sea; but his great wealth had come from business. He had been a 
founding governor of the Bank of England, and was the chief 
owner of the Dodington Indiaman. In 1707 he was noted as one of 
the chiefs of the *New Company*, holding 'great sway in the City',* 
Among the great men of the Junto, Orford seems to have been his 
especial protector; but on his mother's side he was related to the 
Temples of Stowe. In the days of the Commonwealth John Doding- 
ton had married a sister of that same 'Timber* Temple that led the 
opposition to Tom Wharton in 1679; and so was kin to the great 
Grenville-Temple-Stanhope cousinhood which grew out of the 
marriage of Hester Temple and Richard Grcnvifie and later com- 
prehended Pitt a fact which was to affect the nephew's career 
considerably. Nor was this the only well-managed alliance. Another 

*E Harrison to Thomas Pitt, 25.7.1707. liM.C Portem. Among his 
colleagues we may notice John Ward, afterwards one of the members for 
Melcombe and expelled from the House for forgery. He was personally 
odious, as well as dishonest. 
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sister married a Wyndham, bringing, as events were to prove, 
influence in the north-west.* 

George Dodington was typical of the men who had done well 
out of the Revolution, though he might have done equally well out 
of the Restoration: not completely a money-inflated parvenu, for 
he came of a respectable Somersetshire county family, whose 
native village, Dodington, lies at the foot of the Quantocks ten 
miles west of Bridgwater a borough in which the family had 
considerable influence, f He stood well with the Dukes of Beaufort 
and of Somerset. As a man we know little of him. He has the 
facelessness of one whose habits are businesslike. But he had at least 
one passion the perpetuation of his name and memory, and he 
adopted means for satisfying it which had important consequences. 
The instrument of his glory was a palace, planned on his orders by 
Vanbrugh on a scale second only to Blenheim itself, and to be built 
on an estate in Dorset which he had acquired in 1709, at the zenith 
of whig power. Since George Dodington had no children, he 
adopted as the palace's future tenant George Bubb, his sister's son. 
Thp Bubbs could not, it is true, be called a distinguished family, 
ranking as they did far below the Dodingtons, but they were not 
so bad as they sounded, and impeccably whig. Old Colonel Jeremiah 
Bubb, George Bubb's grandfather, had been out for the Cause in 



* I 

Sir Richard (Timber 1 ) Frances Temple==J. Dodington 

Temple 



George Dodington= Mary Dodington* 
Elinor Butt (? Bubb) Jeremiah Bubb 

Penelope Dodington=== Edmund Wyndham 



GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON 

Richard Temple Hester Temple = Richard Grenville 

V. Cobham (later Countess Temple) 

Richard Grenville George Grenville Hester Grenville 

E. Temple = Eliz "Wyndham =W. Pitt, E. 

of Chatham 

t Another branch of the family was established at Horsington in the Vale 
of Bkckmore, where their estates were extensive. Even as late as 1873 they 
owned nearly 3,000 acres. There was also a Horsington Indiaman. 
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1688, when he had seized Carlisle for Orange in a lightning raid. A 
place as gentleman usher at Court had been his reward.* 

The provisions of a really complicated will brood like the gods 
at Troy over many great eighteenth-century families, and George 
Doding ton's was just such a will. Under it, in effect, his 'intended 
mansion house', and not his heir, was the main beneficiary. His 
nephew Bubb was to have the revenues of the land in Dodington's 
possession at his death, worth about ^4,000 a year, and the post of 
Clerk of the Pells and Writer of the Tallies in the Irish Exchequer 
a memento acquired with reversions for two lives during his 
sojourn in Ireland, and yielding the best part of ^2,000 a year; but 
the most important part of the fortune, consisting of Exchequer 
tallies, South Sea bonds, East India bonds, bank notes, Goldsmiths* 
notes, Lottery orders and specie, altogether valued at .100,000, 
was to be tied up in more land purchased by trustees who were 
to apply the income to the completion of 'my house and buildings 
at Gunville . . . and gardens, courts and ornaments of the same 
intended , . . according to the model made thereof. And Vanbrugh 
was to be kept on to see that all went as had been arranged. Only 
when thirty years were up (or the work finished if that were sooner) 
were trust and mansion to revert to the heir, transforming him after 
a long interval as a person comfortably off, into a rich man who 
would never 4 pull down or deface' die precious possession which 
the testator never expected to live to sec finished. A male line to 
inhabit the place was provided by an elaborate scries of entails; to 
George Bubb and his issue, then to another Dodington relation and 
his; then, in succession, to the two branches of the Stowe family-- 
first Richard, Viscount Cobham, then (and it came to this in the 
end) the issue of Hester, later Countess Temple, Beyond them were 
ranged still more distant relatives. Altogether it was certain that 
numerous important and powerful people would have a lasting 

* George Bubb's father, Jeremiah II, is a mysterious figure, but annigcrous 

In spite of the description of apothecary given to him by Horace Walpole and 
in Hutchins's Dorset. One places his shop at Weymouth, the other at Carlisle, 
and the whole story may be no more than gossip. He appears in the matricu- 
lation lists of Exeter College, as 'of London Esq.', and on his tomb as late of 
Foy s co. Hereford, armiger', where he was a J.P* The name of the village 
Mclbury Bubb, in north-west Dorset, that the county where George 

Dodington eventually built his mansion, may have been the native land of te 
Bubbs also. 
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interest in 'my intended mansion house* and its handsome endow- 
ment. Three times in thirty years the two wings of the greatest 
political family of the century were embroiled in litigation which 
outlasted the whole first generation of the entail and several of the 
judges appointed to hear it. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, before 
whom the matter was mentioned from time to time, became the 
tutelary demon of the whole flock, and in half a dozen great houses 
the news of births, marriages and deaths over a wide field of cousins 
was followed with enthusiasm or disgust. 

On 28 February 1711 the fortunate nephew, having finished at 
Oxford, was put on the books of Lincoln's Inn, but very soon 
afterwards, probably because the times were unpropitious for a 
young whig aspirant to political honours, he set out on a prolonged 
continental tour. He went further afield, and in a very different 
mood, from the Wharton boys a generation earlier, and saw a 
great deal more than had been allowed them by their puritan 
teachers, trundling over the flats of northern France and the Low 
Countries. The young Englishman had money, and he had the 
prestige of Marlborough's countrymen. He spent some months in 
Paris (even though England and France were still nominally at war) 
improving his French and making useful acquaintances. Then he 
passed on by way of Switzerland to Italy, where, so much had 
whiggery changed, he made friends among the monsignori of Rome 
itself. In what was probably almost two years* sight-seeing and 
social exploration, he acquired a fluency in foreign languages and an 
acquaintance with the European beau monde which in those days 
was still unusual in an Englishman of rank, though a generation later 
it was to be indispensable.* 'He had travelled further,' wrote Lord 

* The basis of his Italian, correspondence, which lasted most of his life, 
must have been, laid during these years. It later included at least one Italian 
Prince, besides Cardinal Alexander Albani, the patron of "Winckelmann and 
builder of the Villa Albani; and Baron Stosch, the spy and numismatical con- 
noisseur. From Italy he bought the marble furniture which was the pride of 
Eastbury, some huge pillars for his villa at Hammersmith, and quantities of 
statues, both for his own galleries and for Frederick, Prince of Wales. The 
Italian correspondence probably still survives, though I have not been able 
to trace it. Part of it was sold at Leamington in 1909. [Simmons and Walters 
Catalogue 237* lot I.] By a curious turn of fate the Stosch collection eventually 
fell into the hands of James Tassie, the medallist, and was catalogued by 
R. E. Kaspe, the author of Munchausen. 
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Slielburne, who knew him in old age, 'and with closer observation, 
than was usual at that time/ 2 And chief of all his discoveries was 
the taste he brought home with him for rococo elegance and 
baroque splendour. His links with Italy remained for the rest of his 
life; and he did not lose sight of the fact that the glories of Florence 
and Venice had been the fruit of trade. 

The famous portraits of Bubb, surrounded with vulgar ostenta- 
tion, the gaudy peacocks' feathers, the tasteless marble halls, belong 
to his later age. So, indeed, do Hogarth's immortalizations of him 
in 'Chairing the Member' and *Thc Four Orders of Periwigs*. They 
are the mummified settings of the clever if already rather mannered 
young man on his way home from his travels, who waited on the 
exiled Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at Brussels early in 1713. 
The Duchess chatted with him about the new Italian art of carica- 
ture, and asked whether he could suggest someone who would let 
her have an impression of Abigail Masham 'covered with running 
sores and ulcers, that I may send it to the Queen to give her the 
right idea of her new favourite'. 3 No doubt Bubb did his best for 
the Duchess, without realizing what a gift to caricaturists he was to 
be himself. Back in London he glowed with the prestige of the 
traveller in a capital where continental manners were still more 
admired than known, and Italian opera was the rage. For about two 
years we lose sight of him in the cheerful, punning, political medley 
of younger whigs, making friends (among others) with the heir to 
the earldom of Chesterfield. Although we know little of them, 
they were die years to which he always looked back with happiness 
and respect. 

The eye of the Junto remained on him. Within a few months of 
that 'surprising show of Providence', as the dour Countess Dowager 
of Stair always called the death of Queen Anne, his opportunity 
came. In the first of George fs parliaments he replaced his benevo- 
lent uncle as one of the members for Winchelsca; and had been in the 
House for only a few months when Stanhope, the new Secretary of 
State, found he needed a new envoy in Spain, where Paul Methuen, 
the ambassador, was asking to be relieved of a post from which he 
clearly hoped for little glory. That Bubb was chosen to succeed him 
was not due only to a whig shortage of diplomatic talent, nor to 
influence, though Orford's voice no doubt counted for a great deal. 
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Stanhope knew Spain, and was not easily deceived. He was not 
the man to appoint an envoy in whose capacity he had no confi- 
dence. Bubb had real grounds for being in high feather, when, 
just about the time old Lord Wharton was on his death-bed, he 
set out in the character of plenipotentiary for Madrid. He was 
twenty-four. 



While Bubb is riding post to success, it is time to take a side-glance 
at the heir to Wharton' s glory, bent strenuously for ruin. Philip 
Wharton was not only born great: he had the stuff of greatness in 
him in his own right. He was brilliant, where Bubb was merely 
shrewd and systematic. Like Charles Edward and Charles XII, he 
possessed a streak of magnificence which was fatal in an age of 
moderate men, though even in such an age he had many of the 
qualifications for success: parts, sensibility, great possessions, a firm 
belief in liberty and property, unquestioning self-confidence. But 
he lacked the essential quality of the whig the capacity to come to 
terms with things as they are. He had his father's rebelliousness of 
soul and reluctance to compromise, as well as his father's taste for 
riotous living. But the qualities which had brought his father 
success were aimed away from his father's practical objectives, and 
the son was carried instead into a whirlpool of inconsistent but 
strongly held loyalties. 

In the spring of 1716 the eighteen-year-old Marquess of Wharton 
was in full flight over the continent, supported by six ordinary 
footmen, a running footman, a valet-de-chambre, two sets of 
coach-horses, an allowance of .1,000 a year from his father's 
trustees and a tutor whom he insisted on describing as his secretary. 
It was not long before he showed signs of political and spiritual 
inversion. In Paris he met an Irish Jacobite exile named Gwynne, 
to whom he made the odd remark that he hoped the attic where 
Gwynne received him was not on the way to heaven, for if it was, 
he would go downstairs again. He went on to invite Gwynne to 
accompany him to Hell, where he was to be Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to the DeviL The Irishman, who was no doubt a good 
Catholic, was shocked, but served his turn by introducing the boy 
to what his father would have considered equally infernal company, 
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the entourage of the Pretender. So began the queer intrigue in 
which the young whig grandee showed such an extraordinary 
mixture of political skill and madcap impracticability. From one 
point of view he lent his support to the Pretender as contributing 
to bring about another instalment of a perpetual revolution, widen- 
ing still further the scope for liberty and property: a kind of whig 
Trotsky rebelling against any settlement of power. From another 
he treated the Pretender with complete cynicism, milking him of 
a Garter, and the promise of the Dukedom of Northumberland, 
while Queen Mary of Modcna, who thought "he writts and talks 
muchh better than most young people can do at his age', 4 lent him 
.2,000 which she never saw again. So, with the drawing-rooms of 
London already buzzing with the news of his apostasy, and accom- 
panied by a bear which he had acquired on his travels, he made his 
way homewards, observing, with inherited impudence, that he had 
'pawned his principles to the Pretender's banker, and till he could 
pay him he must be a Jacobite'. 5 He eventually left the bear behind 
with his tutor, as *the most sociable companion that could be 
picked out for you'. 6 

For the rest of his life he played with principles just as lie played 
with the priceless goblet of his Musgrave cousins *Thc Luck of 
EdenhaU' tossing it in the air and catching it again as the wine 
went round after dinner. He was hardly home before the govern- 
ment, deliberately overlooking his indiscretions and his age he 
was still under twenty-one had him take his seat in the Irish House 
of Lords. For a time, seconded as his Either had been by Young, 
he ably supported the regime. Through Young, 'who looked on 
the stripling Lord as a prodigious genius', he renewed his boyhood 
acquaintance with Swift, and it was while the three were walking 
on the outskirts of Dublin that the Dean, left behind by the other 
two, stood transfixed in the road, seeing his own fate foreshadowed 
by a wayside elm, 'dying from the top*. 

For some time whigs and Jacobites continued to bid against one 
another for the favour of this capricious but brilliant young man. 
Long before he was twenty-one he was raised by King George to 
the Dukedom which had been promised to his father,* and in 1719 

* The only instance in English history of a non-royal minor being raised 

to the highest rank in the peerage. 
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the King stood sponsor to his newborn heir, just as William III had 
stood sponsor to him as Tom Wharton's first-born in 1698. Young, 
attached by a bond of .100 a year, was now his private man of 
letters, attempted to be the keeper of his conscience, and actually 
contested a parliamentary election at Cirencester in his interest. He 
did not get in, but in 1720 persuaded the Duke to become a bene- 
factor of All Souls (Young's D.C.L. following at a decent interval). 
With probably deliberate mockery, the benefactor became, the self- 
same year, President of the Hell-Fire Club. 7 Everyone had hopes of 
him. Mrs. Centlivre, the playwright, urged him in the dedication 
of one of her plays to write about Henry IV, 'who (if it was possible 
for him to know) would forgive the bold assassin's hand for the 
honour of having his fall celebrated by your Grace's pen'. 8 But 
although a poem on that very subject was already in contemplation, 
it was not from that pen it would come. 



Philip Wharton's greatest source of weakness, and the cause of 
his violent, unstable loyalties, was his insight into the spiritual 
weaknesses of his contemporaries: Bubb's greatest strength was Hs 
indifference to them. At the court of Madrid, surrounded by men 
who were far cleverer than he was, Bubb never saw to the bottom 
of their motives, or into the corruption of their minds; and yet 
accomplished a great deal for himself and for his country. He was 
methodical, and, above all, he was enthusiastic. The papers of his 
embassy 9 are a monument of businesslike behaviour, with a diary 
of every inward and outward despatch in the envoy's own hand, 
and neat summaries of his doings day by day. They show also that 
nothing, however embarrassing or even dangerous, was too much 
for the young man to undertake. For a month or two he had 
Methuen's tutelage and a friendship began which lasted for more 
than forty years. But very soon Methuen went home, leaving Bubb 
to struggle with instructions which would have alarmed the most 
experienced diplomat; to correspond with the British commanders 
in the Mediterranean; and to handle die scattered, often refractory 
British consular service. The only familiar figure that remained was 
his old poetical college friend, Stubbes, who had preceded him to 
Madrid as ambassador's chaplain, there, in the capital of the Catholic 
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King, to celebrate the worship of the Church of England as by law 
established. 

Bubb's three chief preoccupations all stemmed from the war 
which the tories had brought to an end. He was to prevent, if he 
could, the 'dismal contingency' of Philip of Spain succeeding to the 
French throne on the death which could not long be delayed of 
Louis XIV; and the first months of his stay in Spain were spent in 
constant readiness to follow the King of Spain northwards across 
the Pyrenees. More important still, he was to gain by negotiation 
what the wliigs had really meant when they urged the continuance 
of the war to the cry of 'No peace without Spain', and secure for 
England a good share of Spanish trade. To do this he had first to 
undo the trade settlements made by Harley and Bolingbroke under 
the influence of the mysterious financial expert Manuel Manasses 
Gilligan, and the corrupted footman, Arthur Moore, The first of 
these had been mainly responsible for Bolingbroke's much vaunted 
Asiento Treaty of 1713, by which the South Sea Company was 
to make enough out of the slaving monopoly in Spanish South 
America to pay off the British national debt; while the second had 
negotiated a treaty of commerce with 'old* Spain which (for a con- 
sideration) he had made so unfavourable to his own country that 
one of the most flourishing of British bullion-producing trades was 
in danger of drying up* This treaty had been the subject of a secret 
parliamentary inquiry, presided over by Walpolc, and the story of 
its negotiation had provided heads for Harlcy's impeachment. 

In Madrid Bubb found himself dealing with the most unscrupu- 
lous collection of diplomatists in Europe; an ambitious Queen, 
Elizabeth Farncse, lately come to the crown; Cardinal del Giudice, 
the first minister, *a man of almost inconceivable cunning*; 10 Baron 
Ripperdi, the Dutch envoy, an international adventurer who was 
even shrewder and much less scrupulous than del Giudice; and, 
above all, the then envoy of Parma, the Queen's familiar, soon to 
be first minister of Spain, the Abbe Albetoni 

It is possible to smile at one of Bubb's earliest despatches from 
this scene of intrigue, asking the Earl of Stair, his senior colleague in 
Paris, to find him a good cook, preferably 'one that had any notion 
of our English cleanlyncss*. 11 But the embassy cook is not an un- 
important member of an embassy staff, particularly in a capital 
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where the most influential of men himself owed a great deal of his 
influence to ravioli, fegato alia Veneziana, and polpettoni, specially 
imported from his native Italy and prepared with his own hands for 
the Queen. Long after he became a Cardinal, Alberoni considered 
his orders for truffles and Parmesan cheese for the Queen as no less 
pressing than more orthodox diplomatic business. 

Bubb was introduced to Alberoni by Ripperda, the motives of 
all three men in bringing about the meeting being quite distinct and 
extremely complicated. In spite of their professional differences, 
Bubb and the little Italian seem genuinely to have taken to each 
other. Although the Abbe was much the older man fifty-one to 
Bubb's twenty-four and had had much the harder road to climb 
towards success, the two were of the same physical type, plump, 
affable beings who depended a great deal on geniality to advance 
fortunes which owed nothing to birth. Both were fond of good 
living, while neither was the slave of fashionable aristocratic vice 
gambling, and women. They also shared a fondness for Tacitus. 
Both had taken pains to understand business. Above all, each 
thought he had something to gain from the other. Alberoni played 
for higher stakes, but Bubb won. 

Within a few months of his arrival in Spain, Bubb was busy 
negotiating with Alberoni (who was not yet officially a Spanish minis- 
ter) a treaty of commerce to replace the botched work of Utrecht; 
and was writing home to Stanhope gleefully describing how he had 
fallen on his feet and had outflanked the francophil Cardinal del 
Giudice. But he did not lose his head in negotiation with his new 
friend. He extracted a concession that British traders in Spain 
should be treated on the same legal footing as native Spaniards, 
without any reciprocity for Spanish traders in Britain something 
which Alberoni, much as he wanted the treaty, was very unwilling 
to grant. In October Bubb sent the draft home for approval, and in 
December, shaking his head over the deplorable latinity of the 
Spanish draftsmen, he signed the treaty which was to regulate 
Anglo-Spanish trade for the next thirty years. The Spanish minister 
with proper powers, who had to be brought in for the ceremony, 
was an elderly nobleman, who had the documents brought to his 
bedside. 'The first time, and probably may be the last that I ever 
saw the marquis,' was Bubb's comment. 12 
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He was in high spirits. Encouraging letters came from old Lord 
Orford, and he wintered at the country court of Aranjuez with 
Alberoni, now being carried fast on the tide to power. Bubb was 
not to know that he had been pushing at a door which had been 
deliberately left ajar, and he was in a receptive mood for the gran- 
diose scheme of an Anglo-Spanish political alliance which Alberoni 
was now developing. Bubb thought the moment a good one for 
embarking on discussions about a new Asiento treaty, and wrote 
home full of enthusiasm for Albcroni's larger plan. For a time all 
went well. A string of horses was brought out from England as a 
present for Elizabeth Farnese, and the two friends exercised them 
under her window, the Queen being for the moment incapacitated 
by pregnancy. Bubb was much flattered, too, by the way in which 
the Abbe sought his opinion on the reforms which were going to 
change the decrepit Spanish monarchy, that "hive of old drones', 
into a vigorous modern state, with a new coinage,* and a new navy. 

With England's firm friendship, and a strong Spain, Alberoni's 
plans for a degcrrnanizcd Italy and a radical alteration in the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean would have taken a long step 
towards fulfilment. Had they succeeded and Bubb, close though 
he was to their projector, never saw quite how far they went 
European history might have been rather different. Like a good 
whig Bubb saw France as the old enemy still, and the Spanish 
alliance as die safeguard against her* But Stanhope and his gloomy, 
experienced master George I, had other ideas. They meant to stick 
to the Austrian alliance (which in itself was bound to make any 
understanding with Spain difficult) and they soon found it con- 
venient to fall in with the ingenious proposals of the Abb<5 Dubois 
for an alliance with France, reciprocally guaranteeing the Orlcanist 
and Hanoverian successions: an excellent bargain, because the Regent 
Orleans in fact never came to the throne. The envoy was told to 
stick to trade; and though he took Ins disappointment loyally, he 
summed up the policy of his masters in an epigram which, usually 
quoted out of its context, has become famous. * We shall at last have 

* On the recoinage carried out by Albcroni, Bubb may well have offered 
useful advice. The recomage in England under the guidance of Locke and 
Newton was one of the most legitimate sources of whig pride, and to it the 
whip attributed a great deal of England's commercial prosperity, Alberoni 
tried to use the same methods. 
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so many allies/ he wrote, 'that we shall hardly have one friend in 
the world.' 13 It was certainly very unpleasant on the morrow of 
signing the new Asiento treaty to have to tell Alberoni that the 
English fish had got clean away with the bait. 

The friendship was only tested, however, not broken. Bubb, with 
his new instructions, cheerfully started a fresh set of tariff negotia- 
tions at Cadiz, but with half an eye, now, on the impressive naval 
preparations which were going forward at Barcelona and a shrewd 
idea of their objective. Although he did not know just how serious 
the situation was Europe was by this time on the brink of general 
war he was thinking of resignation. Indeed his personal policy had 
not been without support at home, and his difference with Stanhope 
was one of the issues on which, in April 1717, the first great rift was 
torn in the whig party. The ministers with whom Bubb was most 
closely associated Orford, Walpole and Methuen left office to 
form the first classical opposition by clustering round the heir to the 
throne. Bubb himself afterwards explained his own resignation by 
his wish to follow his friends out of office: at any rate he deliberately 
identified himself with them. In the summer of 1717 Stanhope's 
cousin was sent out to relieve him, and together they protested over 
the Spanish invasion of Sardinia. Then, after a decent interval, Bubb 
took leave of the Cardinal, and in December set out for London. 

He missed the excitement of Cape Passaro and Alberoni's fall. 
But in some ways that sudden fire, which so soon, burnt out, 
mattered less in the long run than Bubb's solid work for British 
commerce. He had dug one of its roots deep into the bullion- 
producing soil of the old Spanish trade; and if he had not done so 
well for the South Sea Company with his Asiento Treaty, that was 
due to the chimerical nature of a trade which no nation had ever 
yet found profitable. In his dealings with the South Sea Company 
he had made some useful friends in the City.* Indeed he had given 

* In negotiating the Asiento Treaty Bubb declined the use of bribery, 'that 
way of negotiation being too ticklish for a man of my age and inexperience 
to engage in*. This tends to exonerate him from suspicion over the ultimate 
beneficiary of the 10,000 pistoles which was assigned to ease the way for the 
Commercial Treaty. The money was intended for Alberoni, who indignantly 
denied ever receiving it when taxed with the obligation he owed for it. 
Ripperda had been the go-between, and though he also denied any knowledge 
of the transaction, little value attaches to his disclaimer. 
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them some good advice about the conduct of the Slave Trade. 
The slaves, he thought, should be consigned in small parties, to 
avoid glutting the market. Human suffering would also be reduced. 
Above all, though never engaged again in professional diplomacy, 
he never forgot he had been a diplomat or lost the imprint of his 
diplomatic training. 



For some time after his return to England Bubb, now, by private 
Act of Parliament, bearing the name and arms of Dodington * as 
his uncle's recognized heir, kept up his friendship with the Cardinal: 
'Bubb's Cardinal', indeed, was the expression used in political 
circles. It was a proud title and to the end of his life he retained the 
aura of his successful diplomacy. During the crisis they exchanged 
letters deploring the cynical manoeuvres that had 'so little regard for 
the rights of nations as to carve and pare them like so many Dutch 
cheeses'. 14 But the matter of the 10,000 pistoles, and the gradual 
discovery of the Cardinal's designs (which had included an invasion 
of England by Charles XII to restore the Pretender), cannot have 
been without their effect on Bubb's view of the world. His mind 
was by nature complicated and cautious. In future he was likely to 
be more diffident than ever about trusting political friends. 

At die age of twenty-seven, his territorial interest marked by the 
title of Vice-Admiral of Somerset, the ex-plenipotentiary resumed 
his interrupted career on the green-baize-covered benches in that 
middle-sized room. He was to sit there for forty years and more: 
an age in which the House of Commons had more prestige, and did 
less, than at any time, perhaps, in its history. But in 1718 the scene 
was very different from die one he had left three years before. Then 
the whigs, toughened by years of suppression, and, before that, by 
years of uphill struggle, had been united in triumph* Opposition 
had still been nearly treason. But now they were divided, and a 
whig opposition, loyal to the dynasty and the settlements of 1688 
and 1715, but hostile to the men in office, had come into existence. 

* Sable, three bugle-horns stringed argent, Hie nephew reduced them to 
one, but larger. Although he is commonly known as *Bubb Dodington*, this 
was not his name. From 1720 he was, and always signed himself, *George 
DodiBgton*. 
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It had happened before, of course, to the whig party, when Harley 
and the *new Country Party' had split off in the years after 1688; 
and as in those days, the new opposition looked to the heir. But 
there was this great difference. Under William the heir had been a 
Stuart, and to look towards the accession of Anne was half-way to 
being a tory. But George, Prince of Wales, was even less of a 
Stuart than his father. No tory of the old style and there were still 
many was likely to find much comfort in his accession. 

Dodington, though no doubt he steered cautiously, belonged to 
this new opposition; and it was not long before his chance came. 
In the summer of 1720 the South Sea Bubble swelled and burst, 
bespattering the ministers with scandal. In February 1721 Stanhope, 
their chief, whom the scandal had not touched, was carried fainting 
from the House of Lords with a cerebral haemorrhage brought on 
by the vehemence of his reply to the young Duke of Wharton, in 
which he had pronounced old Tom Wharton's posthumous pater- 
nal curse, likening him to Brutus, the great republican with an 
undutiful son. 

Working with an old political map, showing only whigs and 
tones, Dodington could still scarcely believe that there could be 
such a thing as an alternative whig government. In July 1721, on 
the point of setting out for Eastbury with a party of friends which 
included the future Lord Chesterfield, to see how the builders were 
progressing, he wrote to an old diplomatic colleague, Francis Col- 
man, father of the playwright, hinting that he had established some 
interest with the Tories'. 'Affairs here,' he said gloomily, observing 
that he had himself no employment, 'are in a very ill situation. I do 
not see much likelihood of the Stock coming to anything consider- 
able' this was the South Sea stock, in which a great part of the 
fund set aside for building Eastbury had been invested. 'As to 
politicks, it is my opinion that this administration cannot stand ... I 
wish I may be a false prophet/ 15 He had his wish. It stood for 
longer than any administration in English history. 
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THE HOST OF EASTBURY 
(i 721-172$) 

EASTBURY PARK, the destination of the cheerful trio of young 
men who set out in the summer of 1721, when Walpole was 
steadying himself in the saddle of power, lies just off the main 
road from London to "Weymouth, four miles before it reaches 
Blandford on its way from Salisbury. It is in the lush heart of what 
had once been Shaftesbury's country, and is still the home of his 
descendants; * a country then studded with little boroughs, and 
richly represented in Parliament. This may have weighed in George 
Dodington's choice, but the site itself is enough to capture a rich 
builder's imagination. The head of a broad, gentle slope, from the 
crest of which the eye lifts in one direction over the discreet village 
of Tarrant Guuville to a noble expanse of downland, and in the 
other to a far-distant skyline, was a perfect setting for a Vanbrugh 
palace. As we have seen in Wharton's case, the building, furnishing 
and maintenance of a great house was a lasting asset to a neighbour- 
hood which endeared its master to the inhabitants of market towns, 
and Eastbury was no exception. It brought business to the Portland 
quarries (perhaps the origin of the Dodingtoti interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Weymouth, for Dodington and his associates were 
well entrenched in the royalties for Portland Stone) and a scat in the 
Commons to Sir James Thorahill, who was working on the ceilings 
at Eastbury in 1719, He was a native of Melcombc, and Dodiugton's 
influence, which must have been needed to return him for that place 
in 1722, may well have been in part payment. 

When the new tenant for life and his friends arrived it must have 
been for a visit of inspection rather than pleasure. *The offices', 
whatever they may have included, were already built, and there 
must have been rooms for the party and at least die octagon room 

* Even today the successors to 'honest party* can command vote* in North 
Dorset, as in few other districts of England* 
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of the main building, for which Thomhill had already painted the 
ceiling; but the Doric portico 46 feet high and 62 broad, set in a 
frontage of nearly 200 yards; the Ionic bagnio, arcades, lawns and 
obelisks; the vista three-quarters of a mile long; the water-raising 
machine worked by horse-power, and much else, were all still items 
in Vanbrugh' s and Bridgman's plans. The best their host could do 
was to bid his friends, in the words of Christopher Pitt, a neighbour- 
ing parson poet 

o'er Vanbrugh's models roam 
And trace in miniature the future dome, 
While busy Fancy, with imagind Pow'r 
Builds up the work of Ages in an hour. 1 

No doubt, however, it was this visit that set the builders to work 
again, for a year later Vanbrugh reported that the money had 
started to flow once more (the South Sea crisis was over) and was 
on his way to Dorset to superintend the work which Trom this 
time is to go on without any stop*. 2 

George Dodington the elder, as he must be called since Bubb's 
change of name, was now dead, and, from the way things were 
going with his project, one should suppose him happy. But things 
had not turned out quite as he had planned. Soon after his death in 
March 1720, and before the will was proved, his nephew had taken 
possession of the whole estate by a coup-de-main and constituted 
himself its administrator. He paid the legacies, buried his uncle, 
and went steadily on with Eastbury; but the securities destined for 
the Eastbury trust were handled by him alone.* Three of the four 
executors, one of them being old Lord Torrington, the admiral, 
whose complaisance was to be repaid with interest long afterwards, 
had been persuaded by one means or another not to intervene. 
Viscount Cobham, the fourth executor, was less amenable, because 
he was named in the entail and with good luck Eastbury and its 
endowments would come in the end to him or his family. Accord- 
ingly he invoked the law against Dodington and the other executors. 

* Vanbrugh, however, mentions 'Mr. Dodington's trustees', so some sort 
of trust for Eastbury there must have been: but it is clear that it was not a 
landed trust of the kind contemplated in the will. The money was in stock 
South Sea stock unfortunately. Still, 1,800 a year five ample incomes for 
those days was to go on Eastbury. [Vanbrugh to Lord Carlisle, 19.7.1722.] 
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But the law moved slowly. The case was not to come up for a first 
hearing until 1727, and that was only the beginning of Cobham v. 
Dodington and others, for, as the summary of that long-winded piece 
of litigation blandly says, 'the said several defendants put in their 
answers and on the ninth day of March 1743 the Cause came on to 
be heard before Lord Hardwicke'. 3 Nevertheless it meant steady 
holding actions for the rest of Dodington's life, and it can never 
have been far from his thoughts. 

All this explains much in Dodington's career which is otherwise 
hard to understand. Horace Walpole sneered at his childlessness, 
and in the background of all Dodington's affairs, spreading round 
his isolated figure, is the expanding forest of wealth and power 
that centres on Stowe Temples, Grenvilles, Pitts, Wyndhams, 
Stanhopes that was in the end to engulf all that was his if he had 
no issue. It explains the secrecy of his promise of marriage to one 
woman, and the secrecy of his marriage to another; and helps to 
explain his shifting politics. If his powerful relations, whom he had 
wronged, and whom he naturally detested, were in opposition, he 
might be obliged to have a foothold there, even though the constant 
drain of money on Eastbury prevented him from abandoning the 
fruits of office. While from their point of view, it was desirable that 
Dodington should be in the government, whatever they might think 
of it, so that the funds for Eastbury might still flow, as they did for 
twenty-two years, to the tune of .140,000, when at last house and 
gardens stood complete. From Stowe, therefore, where Cobham, 
once a junior member of the Kit-Cat, had established an ascendancy 
in Bucks which old Wharton had never enjoyed at the height of 
his glory, the progress of Eastbury and its master was jealously 
watched. Lord Temple, the next heir, on a visit there, prowled 
through the park, questioned the nursemaid whom he found in 
charge of a male child, and betrayed unmistakable relief when he 
learned of its illegitimacy. Dodington sent him packing. From his 
d6but, then, he had important private enemies. 

Yet usually he was the most cheerful and open-handed of men. 
Like most vain, kind-hearted people, he loved the part of a host, and 
it is In company, paying what he called 'the debt lie owed to society', 
that be best deserves to be remembered. He had few personal vices 
on which to spend his wealth* He did not race. His women friends 
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were of the most inexpensive, even undignified kind. Though he 
would play out of deference to others, as their guest, cards were 
forbidden in his own house. He talked extremely well, with neat 
little strokes of wit. 'His Majesty would not for the world lend 
himself a farthing' was his succinct commentary on the personal 
union of England and Hanover, with its trail of subsidy treaties; 
and there is no neater exposure of the economic fallacy underlying 
the pride of the pineapple-growing proprietor who declared that he 
made a shilling out of every home-grown pineapple he ate: 'Sir, 
I would eat them for half the money/ It is not surprising that this 
sociable creature was at his happiest giving a reading to a group of 
favourite friends nor, since he dearly loved puns and plays on words, 
that favourite passage was the scene between Cleopatra and the 
clown bringing her asps. The conceits rolled round his tongue, giv- 
ing off each subtlety of their changing shades of meaning, like a 
mouthful of his favourite burgundy. 

Men like Pope and Swift, whose voices still carry, were not likely 
to be domesticated by Dodington's methods. He had to be content 
with a nest of more modest singing birds. Stubbes had already been 
installed as rector of Tarrant Gunville, the home parish, and it was 
not long before Edward Young, alarmed by Wharton's capricious- 
ness, and noting the dispersal of the Wharton fortunes which pre- 
vented the Duke from honouring the bonds which he had given 
Young to keep him in his entourage, began to gravitate towards 
Eastbury. In 1722 we see Young enjoying himself in the half-built 
palace: 

While with your Dodington retired you sit, 

Charmed with his flowing burgundy and wit, 

By turns relieving with the circling draught, 

Each pause of chat and interval of thought; 

Or, through the well-glaz'd tube, from Bus 9 ness free 9 d 

Draw the rich spirit of the Indian weed.* 

In London, too, they had a club at the King's Head in Pall Mall 
called 'The World' on the model of the Kit-Cat, where the future 
Chesterfield, Dodington and Young were members, scratching more 
epigrams on glasses with their diamonds, and reliving the great days 
of their first youth under Queen Anne. Altogether Young must 
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have felt much safer there than in the company of Wharton, who 
was making a great name and ruining himself at the same time, by 
defending the Jacobite Bishop Atterbury in the House of Lords. 
His father had taught him well how to be an orator, though old 
Wharton would have turned in his grave could he have known the 
cause his son was to plead. Few professional lawyers could have 
marshalled better a cogent and elaborate defence. This extraordinary 
and quixotic performance did not save Atterbury: but it marked 
Wharton's final severance from Walpole's brand of whiggery. 

For a time he used his magazine The True Briton for savage, almost 
single-handed attacks on the corruption which cemented the regime. 
The verses have a curious echo of his father's New Buckinghamshire 
Ballad: 

But Walpole, long by vice decaf d 
Unable was to please the maid; 
But none his fury can describe, 
Unlike his wretched voting tribe, 
To find one member scorn a bribe, 
And happy were it for the land, 
If corrupt members neer could stand* 

The pace of his ruin quickened. He retired to Twickenham, where 
he struck up a short acquaintance with Pope and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and tried to limit his expenditure to ^2,000 
a year. Soon his Irish estates had to be sold they fetched ^62,000 
and a little later Winchendon itself went to the Duke of Marl- 
borough's trustees, Walpolc buying the old Lord Wharton's collec- 
tion of Vandykes and Lelys. In 1725, with debts still standing at 
.70,000, he went abroad, a confessed Jacobite, He was a Roman 
Catholic now, and for a few years more he wandered over France 
and Spain, a fallen angel steadily relapsing into scedincss, to find a 
grave at last, when he was already dead to English law, in a Bcrnar- 
dine convent. His last work was an unfinished play on the theme of 
Mary Queen of Scots; and the last necessary act of his business 
affairs the transfer of his remaining estates to trustees was left 
to be performed over the signature of one of the Lords of the 
Treasury for the time being, George Dodington. 
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Young Wharton represents, perhaps better than any of the other 
whig dissidents, the unstable element in whiggery, with the principle 
of 'do what thou wilt', tipping the balance against 'honesty* or 
consistency. But though he passed into the dark, later and more 
worldly oppositions drew heavily on the ideas which he was among 
the first to ventilate. The Craftsman caught up the cry against corrup- 
tion and the Septennial Act from the dying whispers of The True 
Briton; and like Wharton the managers of The Craftsman flirted with 
what might loosely be called tory ideas, while remaining loyal to 
what, with increasing complacency, were known as 'revolution 
principles*. The mystery of God's anointed was gone. Patriotism 
a word first noticed in print in the year 1726 was to take its place. 

The centre of whig stability, against which oppositions puffed in 
vain for so long, was to be found rooted in East Anglian soil, at 
Houghton,* where Walpole had his country seat, and twice a year 
held a 'Norfolk Congress' of his supporters against the sessions of 
Parliament which, as Dodington once said, Walpole loved as he 
loved a woman. The master ofEastbury was no stranger at Hough- 
ton: even as early as 1723, before he held any office under Walpole, 
he was one of the 'secret committee' in Walpole's parlour, discussing 
a mock proposition that they should put down a government amend- 
ment to the commandments and the creed, to leave out the word 
'not* from the first, and insert it in the second. When the more 
obvious jokes had been made, Dodington said he was afraid that if 
they were obliged to do so, many of his acquaintance would commit 
adultery and bear false witness with far less readiness and cheerful- 
ness than they did at present. 6 The conversation blends two strains 
in whiggery: the light-hearted iconoclasm of the original proposal, 
verging on diabolism; and the cynical, common-sense, laisser-faire of 
Dodington' s reply, which must have appealed especially to Walpole. 

To do justice to Sir Robert Walpole is not easy. His virtues and 
vices compound together to make a man and a system of incompar- 
able strength. 'Le gros homme', George II's phrase for him, fits well. 
Chuckling, earthy, shrewd, he possessed qualities common to many 
politicians, but in extraordinary degrees. His very lack of any lofti- 
ness of inspiration allowed him to raise moderation to the level of 

* The builder of Hougliton, William Kent, was rewarded with the Keeper- 
ship of the Royal Roads, Gates and Bridges. 
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genius. No whig ever exercised more skilfully his party's ability to 
make a friend of the Mammon of Unrighteousness than the first 
British statesman to use the expressions 'bull' and 'bear'. He had 
suffered for the Cause himself, though in a gentlemanly way; and 
his sister, like himself, had had inspiration from Tom Wharton 
' before marrying 'Turnip' Townshend.* To Walpole as to Wharton 
whig was a name of power and a rallying cry when things were 
bad. The Revolution, in his hands, was the crowning glory of 
English political wisdom. But he belonged to a generation to whom 
the Revolution was already legend, not experience, and it is hard 
to imagine a statesman with a less revolutionary temper. Even his 
controversial excise scheme was an improvement of efficiency, not 
an innovation of principle. In some ways his relationship with the 
first two Georges was more that of a permanent civil servant to his 
minister than a modern minister's relationship to his sovereign, and 
perhaps he better deserves the title of original permanent secretary 
than first premier. 

In 172,2 Dodington exchanged his seat at Winchelsea for one at 
Bridgwater in his native county, where he was now Lord Lieu- 
tenant, besides Vice-Admiral. His attachment to Walpole is now 
clear, for the convenient vacancy at Winchelsea was at once taken 
up by Walpole's relative Thomas Townshend. No doubt Doding- 
ton's appointment two years later as a Lord of the Treasury was 
influenced by the thought of the seats he commanded 

One half of Winchelsea is mine, 
And so's Bridgwater too; 
Poole as you know my Wash pot is, 
O'er Wells I cast my shoe. 7 

But Hanbury Williams exaggerated. Seven members f was the 

* 'Here is an extraordinary wedding a-going to be, Lord Townshend and 
Dolly Walpole. I Can't tell whether you know her carrecter but she is won 
Lord Wharton keept.' [Lady StraiFord to Lord Straflford, 20.2.1713.] 

f In 1737 Walpole and Dodington agreed that Dodington's 'friends*, in the 
technical sense, numbered five, which, counting Dodington himself, and the 
seat on permanent loan to the Treasury, made seven seats all told as the extent 
of his parliamentary influence. Dodington and Newcastle arrived at the same 
figure of five before the election of 1754. In Walpole's time the seats were: 
one at Poole, one at Winchelsea, one at Bridgwater, and the four seats for the 
combined boroughs of Weymouth and Melcombe the only pkce outside 
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greatest extent of his primary parliamentary influence, though he 
could command or buy votes elsewhere, especially in the county 
elections for Dorset and Somerset. Later it sank to a bare five; at the 
end of his life to three. But in making him a Lord of the Treasury, 
Walpole brought Dodington into the very heart of his political 
system, where the finances of the country and the patronage of the 
government which administered them flowed together, under the 
eye of 'the governor' himself, as the Treasury officials called the 
First Lord. Although, as Horace Walpole said, his father loved 
power so much that he would share it with no one, he was equally 
not the man to want a colleague at the Treasury Board who did not 
understand business. Dodington had akeady proved himself in Spain, 
besides having riches and influence. And he had useful connexions 
in the city. He, with Scrope, the most permanent of permanent 
secretaries,* and the other two junior Lords, Yonge and Winning- 
ton, must share some of the credit for Walpole' s financial policy. 

Dodington had already addressed a poetical effusion to Walpole, 
before his appointment, though it is not to be supposed that Walpole 
was much influenced in his choice of colleagues at the Treasury by 
trifles of that kind. A more famous epistle, at which Pope and many 

the City of London to return four members. Four of the seats were occu- 
pied by Dodington and his relations E. H. Beaghan, his brother-in-law 
(Winchelsea); Thomas Wyndham, his cousin (Poole); George Dodington 
of Horsington, his cousin and a business associate in the East India trade 
(Weymouth). The two remaining seats at Weymouth and Melcombe were 
held by Edward Tucker and John, his son, with whom Dodington was 
associated, in business and politics, through most of his career. They were 
local men. The Poole seat, then occupied by George Trenchard, was lost in 
1754, and nobody close to Dodington occupied the Winchelsea seat after 
1747. Bridg water itself was lost in 1754, but Dodington remained a force to 
be reckoned with in both the Bridgwater seats (see p. 196 n. for Dodington's 
northern connexions). 

* John Scrope lived eighty-four years 1668-1752 having been Secretary 
of the Treasury for the last twenty-eight of them. As a young man he had been 
in the whig underground, and had been out at Sedgemoor. Called to the bar 
in 1692, he was made a Scotch judge in 1708, on the formation of the great 
Junto ministry. In 1722 he gave up the law and went into Parliament, first 
for Ripon and then for various sea-ports, where Treasury influence may be 
assumed. How much Walpole's administration owed to him is perhaps guess- 
work, but he deserves notice as an architect of administrative tradition alone. 
His portrait very properly hangs in the Treasury today in a place of honour. 
Through all vicissitudes he and Dodington remained on familiar terms, and 
his death is recorded in the Diary in terms which suggest regret. 
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others after him have sneered, came two years after Dodington's 
preferment. These sneers, and the often quoted line 

In power a servant, out of power a friend, 

together with Dodington's alleged rededication of the same piece at 
the end of his life to another Prime Minister,* have prevented us, 
perhaps, from seeing how good The Epistle to Sir Robert Walpole 
really is. 8 Shenstone, who had no axe to grind, thought it 'the best 
address Sir R. Walpole ever received'. 9 

The subject is a subtle one: the right way to dispense patronage. 
Very few poets, even if they are also Treasury officials, can treat such 
a subject without facetiousness. But Dodington's curious blend of 
shrewdness and naivete allows him to do precisely this. In practice, 

To trace the various workings of the mind, 
And rule the secret springs that rule mankind, 

is so much of the art, not only of Walpole's but of any government, 
that more deserves to be written about it. The Treasury official 
contemplates 'the crowds that on their fortune wait', and 

Thinks, 'till he tries, 'tis godlike to dispose, 
And gratitude still springs, where bounty sows. 

But it is Walpole who has taught him that 

' Tis easier far to give, than to oblige. 

This of thy conduct seems the nicest part, 

The chief perfection of the statesman s art, 

To give to fair assent a fairer face, 

To soften a refusal into grace. 

But few there are, that can be truly kind, 

Or know to fix their favours on the mind; 

Hence some whene'er they would oblige, offend, 

And while they make the fortune, lose the friend: 

Still give unthank'd; still squander, not bestow; 

For great men want not what to give, but how.^ 

* In fact, however, the Epistle to Sir Robert Walpole, and the Poetical Epistle 
to the Earl of Bute are entirely different works. 

f Compare Pope's lines on Addison, which were not published until much 
later 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 
A timorous foe, and a suspicious Jriend; 
Dreading e'en fools, by flatterers besieged 
And so obliging that he ne'er obliged. 
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Here and there are glimpses of the business man who, in Spain, had 
shown his understanding of tariffs so clearly in the remark that there 
was never a duty yet that was not passed on to the consumer. 
Gresham's Law can never have been more neatly summed up than 
in the couplet, which, by coincidence, echoes a poem of the Junto's 
financier, Halifax 

When princes to bad ore their image join, 
They more debase the stamp than raise the coin. 

And his conclusion, in which he holds himself up to ridicule, shows 
how well he understood Walpole. Loyalty, he argues, is far more 
important than merit in a man seeking a job; and thence the con- 
clusion that Dodington himself is the ideal object for promotion 
is quite inescapable. His embarrassing readiness to speak his mind 
was Dodington's besetting, and his greatest weakness. 

The completeness with which the Georgians accepted the system 
of patronage has come in for deserved sarcasm, which may blind 
us, not so much, perhaps, to its political importance in the narrow 
sense, which is obvious, but to the part it played in advancing the 
most ordinary functions of government at a time when governments 
shrank from formal social activity. Like everyone else in a place, 
Dodington sought posts for his adherents, livings for his clergymen. 
But it is pleasanter, and no less typical, to see him at the Treasury 
Board securing a grant for the people of Blandford, the market 
town nearest his seat, after a disastrous fire there; or a pardon for 
one Smith, sentenced to transportation. 



Eastbury's magnificent portico was rising steadily now, and the 
surrounding wilderness was being tamed, and peopled with obelisks 
and summer-houses. Coaches brought visitors rolling across the 
lawns for some reason there was never a carriage-way to talk 
politics or literature. Young was by this time almost a regular 
member of the household, and there, under the roof of his ambitious 
young patron, produced his best work, the Satires collected together 
under the general title of The Universal Passion, otherwise the love 
of fame. All seven satires belong to the years 1724 to 1726, the year 
in which, through his patron one can scarcely doubt, he was 
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awarded a pension of ^200 a year. They stand out amongst Young's 
other work like a pleasant archipelago sighted in sunshine through 
a mist. 

Full allowance must be made for fashionable expressions of grati- 
tude 'My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire' sang the 
poet when he heard of his pension; and it is customary to treat his 
many flattering references to Dodington in the same spirit. That he 
owed his patron a roof and victuals may be all that is meant by 

These numbers free, 
Pierian Eastbury! I owe to thee.* 10 

Yet the fact remains that Young never wrote anything so good as 
his Satires, or even anything like them, except as the guest of the 
man, of whom he wrote 

Tho* prone to like, yet cautious to commend, 
You read with all the malice of a friend; 
Nor favour my attempts that way alone, 
But, more to raise my verse, conceal your own.' 11 

The immediate meaning of these lines is simply that Dodington 
abstained from publishing his own verses, though the hyperbole 
that Young and his patron were the only two contenders in the 
world for poetic fame may seem, on a moment's reflection, a little 
extravagant, even for a Georgian poet. But it has often been pointed 
out that Young's satires show an extraordinary insight into human 
nature and knowledge of the world: qualities which his earlier 
verses, and his Night Thoughts, conspicuously lack. The Satires glitter 
with point: Night Thoughts are turgid and repetitive 'wind in great 
measure, and would advise him to take rhubarb in powder, with a 
little nutmeg*. 12 Voltaire observed they were the work ofa preacher. 
These contrasts can be reconciled; but it is at least possible that the 
hand of the author of the Epistle to Sir Robert Walpole contributed 
something to the satires of Young which their author himself could 
not give them. Dodington had his own place in society to consider, 

* He was certainly poor. He took orders in 1724, and bombarded his friend 
Tickell, who was secretary to Lord Carteret, with begging letters for prefer- 
ment. 'My prudential Motive for taking Orders was my Expectation from, my 
Lord.* 
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and he would have been bold to let such satires appear under his 
own name. 

However that may be, and the evidence is admittedly thin, 
Young's satires are, at the lowest, a quintessence of Eastbury con- 
versation while Dodington was moving from youth to middle age. 
Their chief fault the sacrifice of flow to epigrammatic point 
suggests strongly that they were built up in this way. One can almost 
hear the lines gathering as the burgundy goes round: 'Quadrille 
has murder'd sleep'; 'A dedication is a wooden leg'; and the puns, 
in which we know Dodington excelled: 

Her two red lips affected zephyrs blow 
To cool the Bohea and inflame the beau 

Young certainly produced the satires very quickly, for they were 
all written in the space of two years or so. He had little to distract 
him for he was on more or less continuous leave from his college 
for nearly four years from November 1723 to November 1727 
spending much of it at Eastbury. And there, besides Young, and 
the faithful Stubbes, who was a bit of a socinian and a friend of 
Hoadly's, contributing anti-papist articles to The London Journal 
and the Free Thinker, the host assembled great men like Walpole 
and Chesterfield. Chubb, the deist tallow-chandler, came over from 
Salisbury, and in 1726, James Thomson, the young Scot who had 
already drifted into the arms of the whig editor Aaron Hill, was 
netted for the circle by Young at Dodington' s request, and spent at 
least one long autumn there, composing the appropriate part of 
The Seasons and nibbling the riper sides of Dodington's peaches as 
he strolled in the walled garden. Congreve, too, though almost at 
the end of his life, may have been an occasional visitor. If Houghton 
was the political centre of whiggery, Eastbury can claim to be one 
of the great forums where the commerce between letters and politics, 
so vital an element in eighteenth-century whiggism, was carried on. 

When, therefore, on 29 May 1726, the British Ambassador in 
Paris, Horatio Walpole,* had to write two letters of introduction 
for a distinguished foreigner, he sent one to 'the grand elector*, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the other to Dodington: a letter which had 

* Sir Robert's brother, Horace Walpole's uncle. 
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remote consequences which it is impossible to measure, but which 
we still feel. The relevant passage ran: 

Mr. Voltaire, a French poet, who has wrote several pieces with 
great success here, being gone for England in order to print by 
subscription an excellent poem called 'Henry IV', which, on 
account of some bold strokes in it against persecution and the 
priests, cannot be printed here; Mr. de MorvUle, the Maecenas, or 
I may say, the Dodington here, for the encouragement of wit and 
learning, has earnestly recommended it to me to use my credit and 
interest for promoting this subscription among my friends; on 
which account, as well for the sake of merit, I thought I could 
apply myself nowhere more properly than to you. 14 

It is likely that when this letter was being written, or a day or two 
after it, the French poet was disembarking on the same Greenwich 
landing stage that had received Charles II and George I. The English 
were making holiday, and one of the first tilings to catch his questing 
eye was a racecourse. 

* * * 

Voltaire's sojourn in England has been called the most fruitful 
of his long life, yet biographically it is full of riddles. We know what 
he wrote, or what he projected; but cannot reconstruct anything 
like a complete picture of his visit, so contradictory and fragmentary 
is the evidence. 15 There are even doubts about the dates of his arrival 
and departure, and it is difficult to avoid the impression that he 
deliberately kept his correspondents in the dark about his movements 
and the society in which he moved. There were, it almost seems, 
two Voltaires at work studying English society: the young, brilliant 
but bourgeois poet, hater of priests and aristocrats, his shame still 
smarting from the thrashing administered by the Chevalier de 
Rohan's footmen; and a more ambiguous figure, hovering on the 
edge of politics, with at any rate the rudiments of diplomatic train- 
ing, official sponsorship from his own country in spite of Ms disgrace 
there, and official patronage in the land of bis exile.* 

* The letters of introduction have already been mentioned. It is remarkable 
also that Voltaire, though banished, should have felt himself in a position to 
write letters of introduction for Swift to the French foreign minister, de 
Morville. As a very young man he had served as attach6 to the French am- 
bassador at The Hague; and long afterwards he tried to make use of his friend- 
ship with his English firiend Falkener to carry on a secret piece of diplomacy. 
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His early friendships with tories and Jacobites, both in France and 
during his early months in England; and in particular his dealings 
with Bolingbroke and Pope, tempt us to pass over his whig con- 
nexions, about which, perhaps on purpose, he said less. Long before 
he met Bolingbroke he had been in touch with Dodington's old 
colleague, the veteran whig Lord Stair, and through him had re- 
ceived an earnest of George I's patronage. Now, at a moment when, 
the whigs were still a relatively compact body, he came with recom- 
mendations from Stair's successor (and the Prime Minister's brother) 
to two of the Prime Minister's lieutenants. The Henriade, which he 
came to publish in England, made Voltaire a large sum of money, 
and the length of the subscription list, which included the names of 
every member of the Treasury Board, owed a great deal to the 
exertions of Walpole himself, who did not usually go out of his way 
to appear as a patron of literature. There is also the fact that his 
early intimacy with Bolingbroke and Pope shows signs of cooling 
early in 1727 a process which may have had something to do with 
the odd story that Voltaire used his acquaintance with Pope to 
inquire about the authorship of one of the attacks on Walpole 
delivered in The Craftsman. 

His earliest months in England and those to which he said he 
looked back with the greatest pleasure were spent with Everard 
Falkener, a man whose history in some ways resembles Dodington's, 
and, still more, Dodington's uncle's. Falkener had made his money 
in trade, and was a staunch but lettered City whig, with Locke and 
Newton on his shelves. Later he was drawn into diplomacy as 
ambassador to Turkey ; then, as secretary to the Duke of Cumberland, 
was present at Culloden. It was from a cocoon-like existence at 
Wandsworth, where Falkener lived, that Voltaire came out to be 
presented at court a ceremony at which Bolingbroke would cer- 
tainly not have been able to assist him; and then spent some time 
as the guest of the eccentric Lord Peterborough. No doubt he had 
already made use of his introduction to Dodington, for he speaks 
of Dodington's kindness to him *in London' where Young, writing 
to Tickell early in 1727, had already seen the manuscript of the 
Henriade. He must have had a near view of the political crisis which 
followed George I's death in the summer, when for a moment it 
seemed as if Walpole was to be superseded by Spencer Compton 
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and Dodington showed strong signs of his anxiety to hold his place 
at the Treasury, by paying his addresses to the momentary favourite.* 
But the crisis blew over to find Walpole still firmly in the saddle, 
and when Parliament dispersed in August Voltaire became for some 
months Dodington's guest at Eastbury .f 

At Eastbury Voltaire found Young and Thomson as more or less 
regular members of the household, and came to know Young, at 
any rate, well enough to refer to him afterwards as *mon ancien 
camarade'; and, just as important from Voltaire's point of view, he 
saw the humble and dependent rectors of Tarrant Gunville and 
Pimperne, Stubbes and Pitt, thankfully hanging on his host's words. 
He showed Young the manuscript, or possibly proofs, of his Essay 
on English Epic Poetry, from which started the argument about 
Voltaire's criticism of Milton's personifications, Death and Sin: an 
argument which provoked Young's dinner-table impromptu: 

You are so witty, profligate and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death and Sin.jf. 

Young may have persuaded Voltaire to take a less severe view of 

* "Was it an accident that Young's sixth satire, published in 1727, was 
dedicated to Compton? 

t That Voltaire spent some time at Eastbury is certain. Dodington told 
Joseph Warton [Warton's Essay on Pope, 1775] that when *he [Young] 
and Voltaire were on a visit to Eastbury, the English poet was far superior to 
the French in the variety and novelty of his bons mots and repartees*. The 
period Voltaire spent in Dorset can also be deduced with some accuracy. 
During his first six months in England he went no further afield than Wands- 
worth and Uxbridge. He attended Newton's funeral at Westminster Abbey in 
March 1727, and was staying with Lord Peterborough at least till the end of 
April. Dodington would have stayed in town till Parliament dispersed. 
Voltaire was back in London by December 1727, but between June and 
December no letter of his survives and his movements are unaccounted for. 
This must have been the summer he spent at Eastbury. In February 1727 
Young wrote to Tickell mentioning Voltaire in terms which suggest the most 
distant acquaintance. In November he writes to the same correspondent *Mr. 
Voltaire ... I know well. He is a gentleman, of great vivacity and industry, 
and has a great deal of knowledge out of the poetical way/ Young resumed 
residence at All Souls after a long interval in November 1727. 

$ And afterwards, more kindly, in the Sea Piece, which he dedicated to 
Voltaire: 

No Stranger, Sir! Tho* born in foreign dimes; 

On Dorset Downs, when Milton 1 s page, 

With Sin and Death provok'd thy rage, 

Thy rage provok'd, who sooth' d with gentle rhymes? 
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Milton; but his main contribution to Voltaire's quintessence of 
English life was probably to provide material for the letter on 
Rochester and Waller included in the Lettres Philosophises; odd 
yoke-fellows for an essay, but both of them connected with Young's 
ancestral protectors, the Whartons. 

Dodington thought his protege had much the better of the con- 
versation with Voltaire, but allowance must be made not only for 
natural partiality, but for Voltaire's poor command of spoken 
English. With Dodington himself no such barrier existed, for the 
ex-envoy spoke excellent French. So far as we know the plump 
little Lord of the Treasury was the only Englishman holding minis- 
terial office whom Voltaire can have been able to question closely 
during his stay in England, and it is a reasonable conclusion that 
a great deal of Voltaire's information about the English political 
system 'Ce melange heureux, . . . ce concert entre les Communes, 
les Lords, et le rof 16 came from Dodington in much the same 
way as, about the same time, his information from Fabrice about 
Charles XII.* Not unnaturally, this assistance was not acknowledged 
in the Lettres Philosophises, but it was amply recognized later on, 
even making full allowance for Voltairean flattery. After his return 
to France, Voltaire, in presenting Dodington with a copy of 
Charles XT/, written in part under his roof, and introducing his 
friend Thieriot, observed: 

I will never let slip an opportunity of making you sensible of 
my gratitude, not only to you but to England; and I cannot better 
express my love to your country, than by procuring to my friend 
the honour of your acquaintance; [Thieriot, incidentally, had 
come to superintend the issue of the English edition of the Lettres 
Philosophises] for travellers judge of a country by the men they 
have seen; and certainly by that highest esteem which I profess for 
the English nation, one may easily perceive I had the honour once 
to enjoy Mr. Dodington's acquaintance, 17 

Indeed, the correspondence was maintained almost until the end 
of Dodington's Hfe.f 
Plain Mr. Dodington, master of a palace, patron of the arts, and 

* Fabrice returned to England in August 1727, and was then a guest of 
Lord Chesterfield. This in itself would have brought him into the Eastbury 
circle. t See p. 244. 
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plain Mr. Falkener, the cultured, rich merchant, rather than the 
brilliant Bolingbroke and Swift, are the real heroes of the Lettres 
Philosophises. It may not be fanciful to catch an echo of the master 
of Eastbury boasting about his estates in Voltaire's example of the 
English aristocracy's divorce from the land the Duke of Dorset's 
lack of an acre in Dorsetshire; but it is at any rate typical of Voltaire's 
deliberately biased view of the country 'ou les arts sont tous honores 
et recompenses, ou il y a de la difference entre les conditions, mais 
point d'autre entre les hommes que celle du merite . . . ou on pense 
librenient et noblement'. 18 Trade, not wit, was the key. 

Thee, Trade! I first, who boast no store, 

Young sang, thinking of the Dodington, who, with her sister-ships 
Pelham, Walpole and Hardwicke, yearly brought round the Cape the 
stuff of whig greatness. 'Le commerce qui a enrichi les Citoyens en 
Angleterre a contribue a les rendre libres, et cette Liberte a etendu 
le Commerce a son tour' ; 19 England, in fact where 'everybody is 
publik spirited', in contrast with France where * every body is con- 
cern'd in his own interest only'. 20 But Voltaire had never been 
further from London than Eastbury in one direction and New- 
market in the other; and if, on the way across Bedfordshire, he had 
been aware that the Duke of Bedford's estates stretched as far as 
eye could see, he did not choose to mention it. His concern was to 
embalm the whig view of England, the happy result of a glorious 
Revolution. 

Before Voltaire died there were nearly fifty editions of the Lettres 
Philosophises. Consciously or subconsciously educated Frenchmen 
absorbed its lesson that liberty is the climate of wealth and the forcing 
house of art. It is a far cry from the Revolution of 1688, Lilliburlero, 
and the Old Cause of Wharton, to the Revolution of the Marseil- 
laise, when Liberty was joined, not with Property, but with Equality 
and Fraternity. But somewhere on the road is that summer sojourn in 
1727, round Dodington's fraternal table. The portly little Maecenas, 
whom Voltaire once described as active, resolute and witty has his 
importance, though he is remembered today most unjustly, if he is 
remembered at all, as the embodiment of corrupt politics. 
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XI 

THE OPPOSITION 
(1729-1737) 

DURING THE HARD winter of 1728, on a day and in cir- 
cumstances we do not know, Voltaire left England. In the 
same season, and almost as inconspicuously, the man with 
whose name Dodington's must always be connected arrived here: 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. He was young, being only twenty-three, 
and oddly swarthy, full-lipped and flat-nosed for a German prince. 
His family called him 'Griff' a dark reference to supposed irregu- 
larities of his parentage and Ms father added to the traditional 
jealousy of a king for his heir, a violent personal dislike, shown even 
in the unceremonious entry to his future dominions accorded to the 
Prince. The King was testy, strict in his habits and limited in his 
intellect. He once so far forgot himself as to say, in the course of an 
argument with his ministers, that he would show them they had 
not got a Stuart to deal with. But the Prince, though equally im- 
pulsive and autocratic, was more generous, more warm-hearted, 
and perhaps more intelligent. Unlike his father, who had no use for 
'bainting and boetry' he made claims to sensibility, being an enthusi- 
astic playgoer and a fair 'cellist, singing French songs at an open 
window to his own accompaniment for hours together, oblivious 
of the crowd of ragamuffins that had gathered in the street. England 
interested and attracted him; he thought he understood its politics, 
and he looked forward with excessive enthusiasm to the time when 
he would reign. Few heirs to the throne, perhaps, have presumed so 
much. 

It was thoroughly in accordance both with the traditions of his 
family and of English politics that he should have a political follow- 
ing of his own while his father was still alive. Politics, like tennis, 
had been a game played in two opposing Courts for more years 
than any man living could remember. Under Charles II it had been 
the King and the Duke; then it had been James and William; then 
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Mary and Anne; then Anne and Hanover. To the later observer it 
seems as if these earlier dynastic oppositions had more substance of 
principle in them; whereas the successive quarrels between the 
Georges and their heirs seem to batten on differences whose real 
springs lie elsewhere. Such oppositions between like and like, each 
headed by a royal personage, allowing politicians to 'sell spot and 
buy futures' helped indeed towards the development of our peculiar 
notion of a constitutional opposition. But we forget too readily that 
the politicians of the early eighteenth century lived in the shadow of 
the immediate, revolutionary past and could not foresee the con- 
ventionalized pattern of the future they themselves were shaping. 
For the whigs 'the family' was the rock on which *the present happy 
settlement' was founded; and if general loyalty to the House of 
Hanover was divided in bitterness between two of its branches, the 
whole fabric seemed in danger. Until the '45, Jacobitism, though 
scotched, was not killed. 



Although he had not yet reached his fortieth birthday, Dodington 
was already beginning to harden into the absurd, rather old- 
fashioned figure of his later years: outwardly absurd, within calculat- 
ing, shrewd and ambitious. The waspish Hervey, who disliked him, 
as he disliked most people, noted this deliberate assumption of an 
outward role at the Walpoles' dinner-table 'Dodington did not 
only talk in character but was dressed in character'. His talk was 
'full of wit, impropriety and absurdity', and, not insignificantly, of 
opposition to his host's views. He wore clothes which were prob- 
ably new when he first waited on the King of Spain, fifteen years 
before *a bobwig, and an old laced coat made into a frock, which 
very typically expressed, though he had finery at heart, that his head 
was turned to appear a country gentleman, and if he still carried the 
ensigns of a courtier about him, it was only some reliques of k 
vieille Cour*. 1 It is odd to find almost the same words used by 
another, and this time a not uncharitable observer, more than 
twenty years later, within a few years of Dodington's death, who 
describes the 'ancient courtier hi his gala habit, or Quin in his stage 
dress*, and reflects that the costume 'though out of date, was not 
out of character*. 2 It was said that Dodington's maiden speech, when 
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at last he appeared in the House of Lords, quite failed in its effect, 
for all its verbal felicity, because he insisted on wearing a fashionably 
short wig. 'Noll Bluff', as he liked to be called, had at last no more 
need to impress country cousins as a fellow-squire. 

About this time an event of some importance took place in 
Dodington's life, and, had they known it, in the expectations of his 
relatives. He privately married a certain Mary Beaghan. The official 
announcement was delayed some seventeen years, and it was not 
until 1742 that Lord Cobham learned of it in a letter from 
Dodington, to which was added the doubtless satisfactory informa- 
tion that the marriage was childless. But in the intervening years 
he took great pains to keep the matter secret, stoutly (and gratu- 
itously) telling Lord Marchmont that he 'blessed God he was a single 
man, not married and had no family'. 3 The entail is a much more 
likely reason for this deception than the story of his contract with a 
dark lady named Mrs. Strawbridge to marry none but her under a 
penalty of forfeiting .10,000. It was she who is said to have made 
the spirited reply to his 'Oh, that I had you but in a wood!' In a 
wood, Dodington! What would you do rob me?' But he was not 
built for philandering. Chesterfield, who knew him well, wrote that 
only two women ever really cared for him. One, undoubtedly, was 
Mrs. Beaghan. The other the talented and charming Molly Lepel, 
maid-of-honour to Queen Caroline and, ultimately, Lady Hervey.* 

The arrival of middle age and the heavy business of keeping a 
family secret coincided with a growing coolness between Dodington 
and the 'Governor*. There were faults on both sides, for Dodington 
had good reason to regard himself as something better now than a 
mere protege, with personal success as a diplomat behind him, and 
a solid little parliamentary phalanx of his own. He was not the man 
to be fobbed off any longer with small crumbs for his friends 
a pension for Young, a post at Court as Sergeant Painter for 
Thornhill, the payment of Francis Colman's arrears as envoy at 
Florence; and such little perquisites for himself as exemption from 
customs for his curios from Italy and three-quarters of the duty on 

* His alliance, as distinct from Ms marriage, to Mrs. Beaghan was no secret. 
In 1735 an emissary of Horace Walpole's saw Dodington 'seated at dinner 
between Lady Dudley and Mrs. Beaghan, caetera qtds nescit*. [John Whaley 
to Horace Walpole, 27.8:1735.] The news of the marriage can scarcely have 
been the surprise Walpole alleges it was when he writes of it seven years later. 
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Portland stone. There was, too, Treasury interference with, the 
internal affairs of Dodington's boroughs, and Walpole withheld the 
red ritbon Dodington had hoped for when the Order of the Bath 
was revived. On his side Walpole had distrusted Dodington ever 
since that awkward fortnight in the summer of 1727, when it 
seemed as if Spencer Compton was going to gain the new king's 
ear and Dodington had turned hastily towards what seemed the 
rising sun.'*' 

It is fair to say that Dodington made no secret of this coolness, 
and, since there was no major political issue between the two men, 
convention least of all early Georgian political convention did 
not require him to resign his place as a Lord of the Treasury. No 
man could have been more whiggish in his opinions, or less inclined 
to the 'patriot' school of The Craftsman, populated by his Grenville 
and Temple relations, or the showy notions of their mentor Boling- 
broke. Later he was to intrigue vigorously in the Prince of Wales's 
Court; but as the opponent, not the ally, of the Grenvilles. And in 
some respects, though not a wiser, he was a more modern politician 
than they were, having distilled the essence of whiggery into some- 
thing which very nearly resembles the party principle as we know it. 
When the Prince of "Wales asked him reproachfully if he had never 
voted against his opinion for people he disliked, Dodington cheer- 
fully admitted that he had done so many times; and 'believed it was 
the case of everybody who had acted with a party, either for or 
against an Administration: that in my opinion, business was not to 
be carried on in an abstracted way, by considering every point 
simply, and without connection to the whole: but that 1 had never 
acted contrary to my opinion where I thought the whole was 
immediately concerned'. 4 

For him 'the whole' was the whig settlement as embodied in the 
House of Hanover; and as to the basis of that settlement, he had no 

* Hervey, who was intimate with Walpole at the time, noted Dodington's 
assiduous court to Spencer Compton, and Walpole's bitterness. In addition, 
there is the anonymous letter, signed O. P. [H.M.C. Stopford-Sackville] to 
Spencer Compton, urging him to put himself at the head of affairs, in a 
mellifluous style which much resembles Dodington's. There are reasons for 
doubting Dodington's authorship of this letter, and it must be remembered 
that Walpole's own method of saving his premiership was to pay court 
to Compton for the few days necessary to demonstrate his complete 
incompetence. 
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doubt, in spite of his fantastic deference to the Prince of Wales, 
that Ve had put this family on the throne'. For confidence mingled 
with respect, few prime ministers of the next century could have 
improved on his handling of the Prince of Wales when he differed 
from him. Indeed, by an argument that has now become familia^ 
the grandeur of royalty is turned against it. Effective descent into 
politics is inconsistent with dignity. 

In foreign affairs, as in his attitude to the royal family, Dodington 
was a thoroughgoing whig and more orthodox even than Walpole. 
The keystone of his diplomacy, as it had been of the Junto's, was 
'to be well with the Emperor', 5 and Walpole's entente with France 
filled him with misgivings, though he defended it in the House on 
at least one occasion. 

He had enough self-knowledge to be aware he was a joke for his 
outward absurdity, and enough wit to point out the inconsistency of 
calling him an arrant coxcomb and a deep designing spirit in the 
same breath. If the descriptions given by his enemies are to be taken 
literally it is surprising he kept a foothold in high politics, for accord- 
ing to Lord Hervey he had 'the je ne sais quoi of displeasing', and 
was 'one of those unfortunate people whom it was the fashion to 
abuse and ungenteel to be seen with; and many people really 
despised him, who naturally, one should have imagined, were rather 
in a situation to envy him'. 6 That he should have taken refuge in 
mannerism and conceit is hardly surprising. What is strange is his 
complete absence of bitterness; and none denied him courage. He 
could take an unpopular line and stick to it. In one loyalty, a rare 
and strange one for his times and party, he was unshaken throughout 
his career. 

This was 'the Irish interest*. His wife's name sounds Irish, and. 
he inherited Irish connexions from his uncle, who, with so much 
else, had left him the agreeable post of Clerk of the Pells of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, which brought in 2,000 a year for duties 
performed by deputy. But unlike most of the horde of pensioners 
on the Irish establishment during that period of shameless exploita- 
tion, he earned his salary for Ireland in other ways. He had an 
extensive correspondence, and commensurate influence in Dublin,* 

* Thirty-seven letters from eighteen different personages mainly legal and 
official in Ireland, dating from 1725-51, are preserved among Dodington's 
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and seems to have been important enough to be approached by 
Swift with a proposal for pensioning Pope, which suggests that 
Swift, at any rate, did not hold Dodington at arm's length. Indeed 
Swift seems to have been hurt, as a prehrninary to being angry, 
when Dodington failed to call on him during a visit to Ireland. In 
1731, though a Lord of the Treasury, he appeared as 'a friend to 
Ireland' in opposition to Walpole's proposal for easing the British 
woollen industry at Ireland's expense, and boasted afterwards of 
having 'preserved Ireland from being taxed by an English law'. 7 In 
1733 he spoke against the provision in Walpole's Molasses Bill to 
prevent the import of sugar into Ireland direct from the sugar 
colonies. Nor did he flag with time. As late as 1755, when the scene 
was quite changed, he made the specific condition, in his political 
alliance with the Duke of Newcastle, that he was 'obliged to be of 
the Irish side of the question about the linens'.* At the very end of 
his life he spoke of Ireland as a place where he had 'great obligations 
and met with much more goodness, friendship, and humanity, than 
in this country'. 



His decision, about 1730, to take a more independent line in 
politics, did not mean he neglected his poets, though the Eastbury 
circle, as it had once been, was broken up. Young, after a brief 
appearance as a Court preacher (his carefully prepared sermon sent 
the Eling fast asleep, much to Young's chagrin), was safely pensioned 
in an All Souls living at Welwyn, though he came often enough to 
London, and never gave up his hopes of at least a canon's stall. 
Thomson, having finished The Seasons (Dodington subscribed 
twenty guineas to the collected edition), had also abandoned 

the green delightful walks 
Of, Dodington, my seat serene, 8 

and was travelling as tutor to the Solicitor-General's son. But his 

correspondence. There were a great many more. Among the correspondents 
are Richard "West, Lord Chancellor of Ireland (a true-blue whig and some- 
thing of a poet), and CaulMd, West's successor as Lord Chancellor, who 
declared he owed everything to Dodington, and did him numerous favours, 
the least of which was a present of arbutus seed for the gardens at Eastbury. 
(See Appendix H) * See p. 241. 
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letters from Paris and Rome show how faithful he remained to his 
first patron, and how much he had taken of the imprint of Eastbury. 
In Paris he was present at the first night of Voltaire's Brutus, and 
reported it to Dodington as a matter of common interest. But he 
remarks, in words which might almost be a paraphrase from the 
Lettres Philosophises, that he missed in Paris 'that solid magnificence 
of trade and sincere plenty which not only appears to be, but is, 
substantially, in a kingdom where industry and liberty mutually 
support and inspire one another'.* 9 Since it is the most elementary 
flattery to repeat a man's own words to him as profundities, one may 
suspect that this was one of Dodington's own favourite maxims. 

At the end of 1731 the prospect of a general election, even 
though still distant by more than two years, was beginning to 
occupy the minds of politicians. The groundwork of local prepara- 
tion had to be begun long before polling-day. Vital properties had 
to be acquired, significant posts filled with friends, and significant 
friends served with posts. This undercurrent of preparation, whirling 
into a thousand eddies of local rivalry, like a stream approaching a 
waterfall, helps to explain the quickened pace of political life and 
intrigue in London, the sudden increase in the importance of the 
Prince of Wales as a rallying point for faction, and the extreme 
sensitiveness of those in office to any alteration in the balance of 
power and popular feeling. 

Until then the Prince of Wales had been secured to Walpole's 
system under the tutelage of Lord Hervey. But in December of that 
year, in one of Hervey's own letters, comes the ominous note that 
'the P., Miss Vane and Dod. were all last night at that pretty idiot, 
Lady Deloraine's lodgings'. 10 The significance of this apparently 
trifling piece of social news is the appearance of 'Dod', where one 
would expect T ; for Miss Vane was Hervey's mistress, Frederick his 
political pupil. From, this moment we must date not only the transfer 
of Miss Vane's affections from Hervey to the Prince, but the Prince's 
political confidence from Hervey, the most elegant of men, to 
Dodington, the clumsy, torpid man of money. 

So far Dodington had had no major establishment in town,f but 

* C Voltaire's observation quoted on p. 166 above, 
f For some time his town base was the house in Covent Garden left him by 
his uncle. He also had a villa in Chiswick. 
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he was building one in Pall Mall abutting on Carlton House, which 
the Prince had lately acquired from Lord Burlington a purchase 
which Dodington is said to have underwritten. By the summer of 
1732 Dodington was writing to the Prince from a visit to Paris in 
the most fulsome terms, owning that the Prince's favour was 'the 
pride and pleasure of my life', although, he hastens to add, 1 do not 
owe its rise, nor will owe its continuance, to flattery'. The letter 
does not lack that naive frankness which has undone Dodington 
in the sight of history, but makes him so valuable a specimen of 
his time; for it finishes with the remark that 'when I consider 
the happiness of millions one day flowing from you ... I am 
thoroughly charmed at the prospect, and am proud to own that 
your good opinion does give me a pleasure that the friendship of a 
private man could not give'. 11 Within a year of that parti a quatre 
at Lady Deloraine's, Dodington was entertaining company in his 
new mansion. The workmen might not be off the premises yet, but 
the keys of the wicket leading to the back stairs of Carlton House 
were in his pocket; and in his bureau were the comforting words 
that 'My good Dorrington [sic] . . . won't be forgot by Frederick 
P.' 12 .When the company had gone, perhaps, there would be a 
midnight conference with the future King of England. 

Horace Walpole has handed down stories of how Dodington was 
treated by the Prince more as court jester than a political adviser, 
or 'prime minister' as he was now freely called: of his being trundled 
downstairs in a blanket for the Prince's amusement, and imposed 
upon for money. Whatever truth there may be in all this, 
Dodington was now Frederick's official spokesman, acknowledged 
as such in and out of Parliament; and it seems that there was much 
real warmth of feeling between the Prince and his adviser during the 
long connexion which, with all its ups and downs, was ended only 
by death. Dodington's own expression of it, replying to a letter in 
which the Prince passed on a rumour that was circulating to the 
adviser's discredit, is not undignified: 

You know it has always been my lot to be represented as an 
arrogant, self-sufficient, empty coxcomb, and in tne same quarter 
of an hour ... a deep, designing, dangerous spirit. 

As to myself, I am a private man whom your Royal Highness 
was pleased to call to your acquaintance. Your partiality for me 
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grew very fast, till at last, without any merit even in my own vain 
opinion, you were pleased to honour me with so unreserved a 
confidence that I believe there was nothing that was most near 
and dear to us that we could not, nay that we did not communi- 
cate to each other. In the beginning I found you in no favourable 
disposition towards the Minister [i.e. Walpole]; I used all my 
endeavours at that time, nay always have endeavoured, to soften 
it. 13 

Dodington is usually blamed, and was blamed by the Walpoles, 
for egging the Prince on into opposition against both the King and 
the minister whose protege Dodington was. But even leaving 
Dodington's own apology aside, the evidence shows that his in- 
fluence over the Prince was on the whole favourable to Walpole. 
That influence was never complete, and but for it the Prince, with 
all his natural and circumstantial grievances against Ms father, would 
have fallen completely under the influence of those who, whatever 
their other differences, agreed in being Walpole's enemies: dissident 
whigs like Chesterfield and Pulteney; ambitious young men like 
Pitt, Lyttleton and Dodington's Temple relations; and the alleged 
presiding genius of opposition, the 'anti-minister' as Walpole called 
him, Bolingbroke. Their influence, indeed, ultimately overpowered 
Dodington's, and under their direction the Prince was embarked on 
scheme after scheme of opposition, the last and most nearly success- 
ful of which was the great question of the Prince's income. All were 
aimed against Walpole's power. Dodington's caution and moderate 
policy with the Prince is usually put down to his love of office under 
Walpole; but for the three years during which he advised the Prince, 
office under Walpole must have seemed the last thing an ambitious 
and forward-looking politician would want to have. 



In 1732 Sir John Cope, later to gain fame on and from the field of 
Prestonpans, had presented the report of a committee upon frauds 
on the revenue, and early in 1733 Walpole's scheme for an excise 
came before Parliament. The sluices of opposition were flung open, 
and 'the reasonable tones and discontented whigs', of whom 
Dodington had spoken to Lord Egrnont three years before, moved 
forward under a medley of banners to 'rise on the ruins of Sir 
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Robert Walpole'. 14 Outside Parliament the mob was roused to a 
pitch of excitement unknown since the days of Sacheverell. In all 
this the opposition would gladly have seen the Prince of Wales play 
a prominent part. But, as Hervey himself admits, the Prince, acting 
on Dodington's advice, gave no public sign of sympathy. Dodington 
himself, as a Treasury Commissioner, was personally identified with 
the excise scheme,* and with his personal following he voted solidly 
for it both in the great debate on the resolution in March, and on 
the Bill itself, when several members went over to the other side 
and the government's majority sank so low that Walpole decided 
to drop the measure. Dodington, it is true, did not speak for the 
excise indeed so many members did so, and at such length, that 
the debate did not end until two in the morning, a monstrously late 
hour for those days, and to have spoken at all would have been to 
weaken his influence with the Prince. 

In the autumn he travelled to Ireland to see his friend the Duke 
of Dorset, who was Viceroy, and apply to the Irish House of 
Commons for his reward as a 'friend of Ireland', in the shape of 
tax relief on his sinecure. While he was away Horatio Walpole and 
Hervey were hard at work laying the schemes of the opposition 
at his door, and blaming him not only for treachery over the excise, 
but for maintaining the Prince's embarrassing demand for an 
increase in his allowance. 'The vilest man/ Horatio told Lord 
Egmont, Vain, ambitious, loose, and never to be satisfied. He wants 
now to be a Lord [Lord Egmont's chief aim in life was an Earldom] 
and when he is that he will want to be a Duke.' 15 Only a 
few months before, during the debate on the excise, Dodington had 
entertained all the parties to it, and Sir Robert himself, to dinner. 
'There had seemed great easiness and friendship', and the worst that 
Egmont records Dodington as saying afterwards about Walpole 
was condemnation of his 'nonsense and obstinacy'. It is interesting 
that Walpole, though quite ruthless in enforcing discipline on place- 
men who had flirted with opposition, did not act against Dodington; 
and not without reason. On his return from Ireland, and a weary 
cross-country journey from Chester to Eastbury, Dodington found 
letters from the Prince and others which brought him instantly, 

* He was actually a member of the Committee which drafted the Excise 
BiU. 
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tired as he was, to London. The King received him, although 
frigidly, the Prince was as affectionate as ever, and thoroughly 'con- 
firmed in his opinions and friendships', in spite of attacks made upon 
both in the absence of his mentor. There had, indeed, been a formal 
reconciliation between father and son, which was generally put 
down to Dodington' s influence, and by February rumours were 
circulating that the Lord of the Treasury was to be promoted 
Secretary at War.* 



Dodington might have doubts about Walpole's policy, especially 
his foreign policy, but he had no doubt of the Minister's power to 
win the election. If I should be mistaken in this view of our natural 
strength,' he wrote to Dorset, trying to correct the Viceroy's ten- 
dencies to opposition, 'and it should be thought advisable to employ 
the revenue and the power of the Crown to procure, by means of 
the returning officers, a majority to be returned, and that majority 
should afterwards (as no doubt they will) fortify themselves by the 
decisions of the elections in the Committee, yet then it will still be 
a Court Parliament.'! It was true, perhaps, that if influence was too 
barefaced the opposition's 'influence upon the people might be 
apprehended'. But the great thing and there could be no more 
revealing expression of whig confidence in the Septennial Act 
was to 'sett out for another seven years'. 16 And so it turned out. 
The seventh Parliament of the United Kingdom, elected in 1734, 
was as faithful a supporter of the 'Robinocracy' as its predecessor. 

But Dodington's hold on the Prince was weakening, as the breach 
in the royal family gaped wider again. The King's and the Prince's 
theatres one in Haymarket and the other in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
symbolized the rivalry of their patrons, and the Prince's adherents 
dragged half-willing courtiers eastwards in the evenings, so as to 
leave George with an embarrassingly thin house for his appearance 
in the royal box. That summer the Prince dabbled in several schemes 

* Dodington firmly denied all this. His attitude and indeed his policy 
always had this aim was that there was no quarrel in the Royal Family, and 
therefore there could have been no reconciliation. In fact this reconciliation, 
if such it was, amounted to very little. 

f The retiiming officer for Weymouth in this vital election year, 1734, was 
one John Carswell. 
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of opposition old favourites ever since the days of the Duke of 
Wharton's ill-starred True Briton like the repeal of the Test and 
Septennial Acts. Lyttleton, whom Dodington had himself intro- 
duced to Carlton House, was at work running down Dodington to 
the Prince for speaking evil of Walpole behind his back; and 
Pulteney, laying his hand to his heart and gazing into the distance, 
referred ardently in the House to 'him in whose presence I speak', 
while the Prince sat becomingly in the gallery. In the autumn 
Dodington's advice to the Prince not to press for an increase in his 
allowance made the rupture complete. The Prince had all the locks 
of his doors changed against his ex-adviser's key, planted a dense 
shrubbery in his back garden to impede peeping and midnight visits, 
and said he had not a friend in the world. Lord Hervey, now recon- 
ciled with Miss Vane, was delighted at Dodington's having 'man- 
aged things so ill, that he is in disgrace with both sides. Two stools 
never made a wider gap for a poor broken rump than on this 
occasion. He has in truth followed his nose, for he has fallen quite 
flat.' 17 The mortified 'prime minister' retired to Eastbury and came 
to town only on Treasury days, or when his vote was required in 
the House. 

Eastbury, grander and vaster as the years passed, was lonelier 
too. Thieriot had come and gone with an agreeable letter of intro- 
duction from Voltaire, and a complimentary copy of Charles XII; 
and there were still the faithful parsons, Stubbes and Crabbe. But 
Thomson, after all the care that had been lavished on him, was 
ranged with the opposition now, and Young was generally at 
Welwyn, surrounded with professional melancholy and generating 
Night Thoughts.* In his solitary grandeur Dodington had time to 
reflect on the wounding words of Pope, whom he had vainly tried 
to attract by civility: f 

See! Sportive Fate, to punish awkward pride 
Bids Bubo build, and sends him such a guide: 
A standing sermon, at each years expense, 
That never coxcomb reached magnificence! IB 

* The story that as a young man he had written in a darkened room, using 
a skull as a lamp, was gaining currency. Compare Mr. W. H. Auden as an 
undergraduate at Oxford. 

f Pope wrote to Swift that Dodington's persistent civility infuriated him 
beyond measure. [Pope to Swift, 28.11.1729,] 
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The old zest, the reasonably clear issues, that had given impetus to 
politics since the days of Queen Anne, seemed to be evaporating. 
Liberty and Property freely exercised had brought increasing 
wealth, but now the sharing of the spoils had become the chief 
business of politics. New, ambitious men like Fox and Pitt, who had 
never known the glories of the Kit-Cat or the horrors of the High 
Church, were entering the race. Pope, who was to the opposition 
now very much what Swift had been thirty years before, was not 
likely to miss Dodington in his brilliant vilification of the Robino- 
cracy: after all, Pope was Lord Cobham's most intimate friend, and 
Cobham v. Dodington was still on: 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full-blown Bufo, puffed by every quill; 

Fed with soft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in song. 

His library (where busts of poets dead 

And a true Pindar stood, without a head) 

Received of wits an undistinguished race, 

Who first his judgement ask'd, and then a place. 1 * * 

Society was hardening in these years, and doors were closing on 
private parties. The seventeen-thirties, through which political and 
military history glide gently enough, saw several pieces of a long- 
enduring pattern settle into place. The age of the black ball begins. 
1736 is the date of the earliest surviving set of rules transforming 
White's from the open coffee-house, where not so very long before 
two such opposite men as Wharton and Swift had met in the throng, 
into a private club from which one black ball excluded. Dodington, 
who was an original member, must have been a more acceptable 
clubman than Hervey or Horace "Walpole would have us believe. 

White's was mainly a whig club, a kind of political closed shop, 
with a membership which extended to both official and dissident 
whigs. There was a rather different emphasis in another association 
founded at much the same time, and which Dodington joined a 
little after White's, in circumstances which will appear. This was the 

* At the last moment Pope altered *Bubo' to 'Bufo' and the victim of the 
lines from Dodington to his patron and model Charles Montagu, Earl of 
Halifax. It is hard to say whether Dodington should have been offended or 
flattered. 
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Society of Dilettanti, started by a group of young or youngish men 
who had been captivated (as Dodington himself had been) by the 
charms of Italian civilization. The moving spirit, whose hand 
appears in all their transactions, was Sir Francis Dashwood, baronet 
of West Wycornbe. 

One is easily misled by the imperceptible changes in the meanings 
of words: 'society' had then still very much of the emotional charge 
of 'fraternity', which it has since lost, and one of the Dilettanti's 
many grounds for sconcing was a reference to them as a *club'. 
Though the core consisted of youthful aristocrats like Lords Middle- 
sex, Harcourt and Ponsonby, who had gained their Italian qualifica- 
tion on the now fashionable Grand Tour, and were now, as heirs, 
adherents of the Prince of Wales, the membership also extended to 
men whose travels had been commercial: South Sea and East India 
directors, men like Robert Bristow and Sir Everard Falkener. The 
meetings, which took place on the first Sunday of each month 
during the London season, were certainly convivial; but it was a 
conviviality within an elaborate ritual in which brotherly sentiment 
and aesthetic enthusiasm were curiously mingled with the procedure 
of the House of Commons and form for mere form's sake. Fancy 
dress was among their special delights. Grotesque or grandiose 
costumes were designed for each of their high-titled officers a 
scarlet toga and curule chair for the President, a crimson robe, 
Hungarian cap and Spanish cloak for the Archmaster of Ceremonies, 
a chain with a silver Bacchus for the Very High Steward'. The 
Secretary dressed as Macchiavelli. Each member was required on 
pain of fine to have his portrait painted in some such costume: as a 
gondolier or a condottiere, or, in Dashwood's case, as a Franciscan 
kneeling before a statue of Venus, an unfortunate conceit, which 
later assumed a special significance. 

Dashwood, who became one of Dodington' s closest friends, must 
not be dismissed as a mere rake. He was a devoted husband and a 
loyal friend, and in his whole life probably never approached the 
excesses of either Wharton. His travels had been wide, and his love 
of Italian art was genuine, if not always impeccable* Henry Fox 
probably hit him off quite well when he called him Veal, good and 
honest, as well as odd'. Odd he certainly was. Although far from 
fine his mind was one of the first to dance in the breeze of romanti- 
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standard-bearer of the assault on his father's minister. The breach 
was to be blown by the old proposal to increase his personal income. 
He was married now, and if he could not live on .50,000 a year as 
a bachelor, he was by so much the less-able to do so now. The novel 
ease with which a great man could get credit (in itself a product of 
the economic changes of the Revolutionary era) was the trap into 
which Frederick, like the Duke of Wharton, had fallen. His am- 
bitions, however, seem to have expanded with his debts. His good 
opinion of himself was improved by more subtle flattery than any 
Dodington could distil the heady wine of Bolingbroke's theory of 
patriotic kingship; and on the credit side, he was extremely popular. 
He took pains to court both the City and the mob; cultivated a 
reputation for affability; and showed his disapproval of the legis- 
lature's attempt to interfere with the people's pleasure, by calling 
at a gin-shop for a tot of the spirit of the age.* In the winter of 
1736-7 when the King was storm-bound and all but shipwrecked 
on his way home from inaugurating his new university at Gottingen, 
there were ugly rumours of a coup d'etat in the Prince's interest. 
They were only dispelled by the arrival of the King himself safe, 
but, it was rumoured, far from well. 

Dodington had been out of touch with the Prince for some time, 
preferring to improve his position in Ireland (where he came in 
for some hard words from 'that eternal snarl Swift') and watch 
Frederick's courtship of popularity from a distance. But now, in a 
way which was both sudden and embarrassing, he was called once 
more into confidence at Carlton House. Sent for, he was told he was 
to be the repository of a secret; and after a certain amount of fencing 
learned the secret was nothing less than die old project he had 
advised against so strongly two years before: and a great deal worse, 
because the demand for a higher income was to be made, not 
privately, but through Parliament, But he was not being asked for 
advice now. The Prince's mind was already made up. Dodington 
was being asked, purely and simply, for votes. The motion was to be 

* That a government so reluctant to move against any abuse as Walpole's 
should have passed the Gin Act, is almost proof enough that the Act was badly 
needed. But one favourite example of historians for showing the excesses of 
the gin age must be discarded. The sign, made famous by Hogarth, 'Drunk 
for a penny, dead drunk for twopence*, appeared indeed, but disappeared after 
a day or two, so sharply was it criticked, 
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sprung on the Government at the shortest possible notice, after 
careful sapping of the Government's majority. 

Dodington has left a minute account of what followed, written 
within a few weeks of the events described. As an account of an 
intrigue by a master of the art, it would be difficult to better; and 
written, as it was, for his personal satisfaction alone, there seems to 
be no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy: the urgent messages 
by footmen, the long colloquies with the angry and imperious 
Prince in the garden of Carlton House, the attempt to shuffle away 
in the crowd after dinner, the parley with Walpole behind the 
Speaker's Chair; and, above all, the rapid, expert calculations be- 
tween, so to speak, the words actually uttered. All this makes it a 
perfect example of its kind. The most that can be suspected is that 
Dodington, like most people, added a few things he wished he had 
said. 

"Walpole said afterwards that the affair of 'zat puppy and his fifty 
zousand bounds', as the King called it, brought him nearer defeat 
than any other political storm, even the excise. The proposal was to 
pass a motion through both Houses praying the King to grant this 
additional sum to the Prince out of the Civil List. Not only was 
George (whose affairs in Parliament Walpole had to conduct in a 
quite literal sense) raggedly determined to do no such thing; but 
the Civil List of .800,000 was, among other things, a political 
patronage fund of the first importance. The transfer of ^50,000 out 
of it to the Prince would be a transfer from the political funds of the 
Government to those of the opposition. These facts, though never 
openly mentioned, underlay everything that was done from the 
moment Dodington learned of the Prince's plan. The other essential 
item in the calculation was made by Winnington, the government 
whip, who gave the opposition, counting Dodington' s following, 
a majority often. This Dodington must have known as soon as the 
Prince told him the votes already pledged. He also knew that he 
personally could count, in this situation, on influencing perhaps a 
dozen votes. In fact, he could turn the scale. 

According to his traditional character as a pkce-hunter and toady 
Dodington should have jumped at the chance of making the most 
of the strong position in which he had been placed. Within a month, 
if Dodington threw his weight against him, Walpole would be out 
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perhaps in the Tower. And even if, by a desperate series of moves, 
Walpole managed to survive, some day, perhaps very soon, the 
Prince would be King, and remember his friends. More than once, 
in the days that followed, the Prince told him that 'those who could 
stand by him in this, he should always look on as his friends and 
reward as such; those that would not, he should not reckon to be so, 
they would have nothing to expect from him'. 20 

It is to Dodington' s credit, and the credit of his whig principles, 
that he took a wiser, and, it may be, shrewder course: certainly a 
more difficult one. Advice not to proceed at all was offered first, 
with cunning doubts about the value of the parliamentary support 
already promised, but this was waved aside, with demands for help, 
not advice. Dodington then refused to act as an intermediary for his 
friends, preferring, as he respectfully put it, that they should be 
allowed to express themselves directly on a matter of this im- 
portance; but he would be surprised to find they differed from him. 
Then he hastened from the royal presence to make sure that his 
friends, when closeted, did indeed live up to his prophecies; and 
with his old colleague Methuen, joined *in lamenting the fate of this 
country, to be divided and torn to pieces by the disunion of the royal 
family, which we had, at last, so happily placed on the throne'. 21 

Five days later Dodington was sent for again, and exposed to the 
full force of the Prince's threats and cajolery during a long walk 
before dinner in the garden of Carlton House. Again Dodington 
tried every trick he knew to persuade the Prince to give up, but 
without success, until at last he came out with the bold declaration, 
which annoyed the Prince extremely, 'that if this matter came into 
Parliament, I should think myself obliged, in honour and conscience, 
to give my absolute dissent to it, as pernicious and destructive to all 
the royal family*. 

After dinner he tried to escape with the rest of the company, but 
the Prince detained him once more. During the meal Dodington 
had thought of a compromise, which was to raise the money by 
direct parliamentary vote instead of by a reapportioning of the 
existing Civil List, and this he propounded as something he would 
support with all his influence. But, for curiously unconvincing 
reasons, the Prince refused to consider it, betraying thereby the real 
objects of the scheme, and its authors. Then, still refusing to be 
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treated as one with votes to offer, and insisting tacitly on his position 
as an adviser, Dodington insinuated how undesirable a precedent 
the vote would be, when Frederick himself sat on the throne. 
Would his brother, the Duke of Cumberland, always be satisfied 
with his allowance? At last the Prince appealed to the friendship 
which Dodington had always professed, and received this reply: 
1 most humbly beg leave to submit if it is friendly to take a resolu- 
tion of the highest nature, a resolution one is known to be against, 
and unalterably to fix that resolution, with I can not say who/ 
Would he, at least, asked the Prince, abstain. But even there Doding- 
ton would give no promise. It is fair to think that the undivided 
loyalty of the country to the House of Hanover mattered more to 
him than place, or his quarrels with Walpole; and after more than 
two hours 'ended the most painful conversation I ever had, or, 
believe, I ever shall have, whilst I live'. 22 It was one of Frederick's 
first lessons in constitutional monarchy. 



Dodington did not tell Walpole what was in the wind, as he 
might have done, if he had been either a loyal party member, or 
resolved to curry favour even at the expense of the Prince's con- 
fidence. Here, as elsewhere in his conduct, conscience and the desire 
to make the most of his position were nicely balanced. The Prince's 
last attempt on him had been made on a Saturday, and it was not 
till Tuesday, a week before the motion was to be moved, that 
Walpole knew of the plot. Even then he did not know where 
Dodington stood, until, drawn into conference behind the Speaker's 
Chair when the House rose on Wednesday, Dodington told him. 
Walpole expected demands; and he was both surprised and sus- 
picious when he found that the fat, ugly little man was far more 
interested in the high principles which, allegedly, had decided him. 
And yet we can believe that the satisfaction of his longing for 
respect and consideration mattered almost as much to Dodington 
as 'expectations' either for himself or his followers. On that score, 
he was careful to make Walpole feel both he and his Independent 
friends' had been treated very shabbily; but that should not influence 
him on a matter of this importance. Walpole, hating this indispens- 
able ally more than ever, now began to suspect that Dodington was 
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going to make his 'independent friends' vote for the Prince, while 
voting for the government himself; and Dodington could not resist 
encouraging the Prime Minister in this belief, by dwelling on his 
inability to control gentlemen who had so little to expect from the 
government as his independent friends. It was not until the Sunday 
before the motion, after a meeting of Walpole's party managers, 
that he put the Prime Minister's mind at rest by telling Walpole 
that 'the connexion between those gentlemen and me was such, that 
we should not have differed in opinion. He [Walpole] said there 
could be no manner of doubt of it.' He was going on,' continues 
the delighted Dodington, 'to mention future expectations, but I 
interrupted him.' And so he strutted out, considering, one cannot 
doubt, that he had been honourable, statesmanlike and shrewd, 
having asked for nothing, and created a mountainous obligation. 
On Tuesday, after a debate lasting till after midnight, the govern- 
ment was saved by the narrow majority of thirty. Among the 
speakers for the Prince was the patriotic young statesman Pitt. 

Motives are rarely pure, almost equally rarely cynical without 
dilution. Principle, in a whig especially, is supported by self-interest 
and forwarded by intrigue. But if Dodington' s conduct in this crisis 
can be described as statesmanlike, courageous, absurd and self- 
interested for it partook of all these it was not coldly calculating. 
Henry Fox, in a similar situation, would not have interrupted 
Walpole when he came to speak of 'expectations'. Gratitude with- 
out undertakings plays a very unimportant part in politics, and if 
Dodington thought he had earned Walpole's goodwill or respect 
by his behaviour, he was very much mistaken. He would have 
done well for his political career if he had reflected more on the 
maxim which he had himself addressed to Walpole, and which 
Walpole knew so well: 

' Tis easier far to give, than to oblige. 
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ODINGTON STAYED FOR more than two years longer at 
Walpole's Treasury Board, a sitting target for the gibes of 
those who were committed to opposition: 

Bu with pay and scorn content, 

Bows and votes on in Court and Parliament}- 



But outside Court and Parliament Walpole's hold was weakening. 
The City, thirsting for still larger returns from the Indies, both East 
and West, had joined the discontented politicians and their corps of 
literary archers, and the merchant-poet, Glover, wrote a nine-book 
epic, Leonidas, aimed against Walpole, in one year, and presented a 
petition from the City praying for war with Spain the next. When 
Walpole was edged at last into war, the Prince of Wales drank 
success to British arms outside the Rose Tavern where Wharton's 
group had once plotted revolution. Alongside The Craftsman, 
which used the rapier, sprang up The Champion, under the editor- 
ship first of Fielding and then of James Ralph, which used the 
bludgeon. Fielding had till then been a comparatively unsuccessful 
playwright; Ralph, of whom there will be more to say, had been 
an associate of Benjamin Franklin, and can claim to be one of the 
earliest considerable American journalists. In still untamed Scotland 
die great influence of the Duke of Argyll was swinging away from 
Walpole. Above all, the seven-year lease of parliamentary power, 
taken out in 1734, was dwindling away. 

It is, perhaps, no particular credit to Dodington that he stuck so 
long to this obviously sinking ship. His love of office is, however, 
typical, not exceptional among his contemporaries great and small. 
Nor, although he was a strong supporter of colonial war and a critic 
of the policy which, by 1739, had made France Tarbitre de 1'Europe', 
was it customary for Georgian politicians to resign on points of 
principle. He stayed until another, and by contemporary standards 
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even more objectionable, feature of the Robinocracy obliged him to 
leave. It was something which touched him personally: nothing to 
do with Courts or cabinets, but a matter of political life and death 
fought out in the political cellarage. 

Towards the end of 1737 the elder Mr. Tucker, who occupied one 
of the four seats for "Weymouth and Melcombe, where his goodwill 
was among Dodington's most important assets, was appointed to an 
office of profit* No doubt this was part of the settlement between 
Dodington and Walpole following the Civil List episode; and no 
doubt it was as part of the same arrangement that the electors of 
Melcombe filled up the vacant seat with a crony of Walpole's, a 
banker of Dutch origin, named John Olmius. The net result of these 
moves was to give Tucker an income and Walpole a second of the 
precious Melcombe seats, for one was pledged already as part of 
the settlement by which Dodington held office, and was occupied 
by a certain Thomas Pearse, another of Walpole's familiars. 

Dodington's consequence, both at Westminster and at Wey- 
mouth, having already been reduced in this way, one can imagine 
his mortification when he learned that part of Walpole's electoral 
scheme for 1741 was to relieve him of the remaining two seats in the 
borough. Walpole was no great electoral magnate on his own 
account: indeed his behaviour would have been easier to forgive if 
it had been merely part of a battle between private interests. He was 
exerting the power of the Treasury, peculiarly apt for dealing with 
sea-ports, where there were plenty of revenue posts. In 1740 the 

* Tucker was a name of power in the borough for many years, the annual 
mayor (and returning officer) being a Tucker on no less than sixteen occasions 
between 1702 and 1760. Except for the Parliament of 1747-54 at least one of 
the name, and sometimes two, sat for the place in the Commons. Another was 
Receiver of the Hawkers and Pedlars Licences, and Surveyor of the Portland 
Quarries (in which Dodington and the borough were financially interested) 
the latter post being worth 500 a year and ^40 for a clerk. The Tuckers 
were also concerned ('though not equally with me*) in Dodington's East 
Indiaman. Perhaps the best description of the relationship between Edward 
and John Tucker and Dodington is as junior partners in the Weymouth and 
Melcombe interest; but they were certainly not men of straw. They were 
regularly consulted, as the Diary shows. John Tucker, who had been brought 
into the Navy Office as CasMer by Dodington, tried to trade that place for the 
Paymastership of the Marines to oblige George Grenville in February 1757, 
though Dodington was in a position to make him give up the idea. But he was 
gentleman enough to be a Medmenham Franciscan; could intrigue against 
Dodington ('imprudently*) to disappoint him of the nomination of the fiidia- 
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Customs drafted an innocent-seeming scheme for reorganizing their 
establishment at Weymouth and Melcombe, in a way which hap- 
pened to displace a number of Dodington's proteges and supporters. 
That summer Pearse broached to the mayor (who was also returning 
officer) a plan to 'get a returning officer' for the election year. If 
things went as they should, the mayor would be promoted from 
Landwaiter to Collector of Customs, the next good living to fall the 
Crown's way would go to his clergyman brother-in-law, and there 
would be other inducements,* all of which were backed by a pro- 
missory letter from Sir Robert, who clearly meant to have four 
candidates of his own at Weymouth next spring. If the mayor was 
indifferent to these offers, there would be unpleasant consequences 
both for him and the corporation. Their charter so little had 
methods changed since the days of Charles II might be subjected 
to critical examination in the courts. Vigorously prompted by 
Dodington and the Tuckers in the background, the sorely tempted 
mayor played the city father and refused to be influenced. On 
19 September the Commissioners of Customs relieved him of his 
post as Landwaiter, which had comforted him since lyap.f It was 
not for nothing that the local politics of Weymouth and Melcombe 
was known as 'the game of All-fours'. 

Mortified as he was, he cannot have been surprised, for he was 
himself at work undermining Walpole's power, with which object 
in view the banner of opposition had already been unfurled at 
Weymouth by announcing a solid block of four 'country' candi- 
dates against the next election. By the late summer the complicated 
business of manoeuvring Dukes in their support was well under 
way. The Duke of Dorset, Dodington's valued ally, was informed. 

man; and embittered the last days of Dodington's life by refusing to make 
room for, of all people, George Grenville, when Dodington wished to oblige 
Bute. He was eventually prevailed upon to do so, and altogether the picture 
is of a tendency to independence which Dodington could check, but only by 
exerting some strength. 

* At least one of the aldermen, said Pearse, had already succumbed. This 
was John CarswelL 

f These facts were attested by Pearse and Olmius, as well as by the mayor, 
before the Committee of Secrecy set up by Walpole's enemies after his fall. 
They form almost the only solid evidence elicited by that Committee. It 
should be noted that the franchise at Weymouth and Melcombe was with 
'freeholders', which gave far more room for manoeuvre (and for electioneer- 
ing as we understand it) than in a close borough proper. 
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The Duke of Beaufort, who controlled some strategic votes at 
Weymouth, was being brought round from the flank by an 
approach through the Duke of Bedford. So, eighteen months before 
the fall of Walpole, the battle had been joined.* A meeting of the 
principal Dorsetshire gentlemen was held at Shaftesbury; and as 
Damer, one of Dodington's candidates, put it, the coming struggle 
was not to be *a contest of Party, but between the independent 
country interest, and Ministerial nomination and interest'. 2 

Whether by accident or design Dodington had not been near the 
Treasury since the end of May. Now, as patron of the borough, he 
wrote to Pearse indignantly demanding an explanation, and osten- 
tatiously avoiding any mention of Olmius or the possibility of his 
being a candidate at the next election. The reply came, not from 
Pearse, but from *the governor' himself, to say that he would 
support Pearse and Olmius 'against everybody that shall think fit 
to oppose those gentlemen'. 3 Now, by almost any standards, 
Dodington should have resigned. But he hung on until October, 
when the Duke of Newcastle, on Walpole' s behalf, gave him his 
quietus by dismissing him from the Treasury. Dodington's answer 
was prompt and as elegant as it was shameless: 

I received the Honour of your Grace's Letter this morning. As 
there is no Cause assign'd for my Dismission, I have nothing to 
do but, with the utmost Humility, to thank his Majesty for all his 
past Favours; most dutifully assuring him that I quitt his Service 
with as much Zeal and Attachment to his Royal Person and 
Government, and as fervent Prayers for the long prosperity of 
both, as any Subject ever enter'd it with. 

I beg Leave at the same time to assure your Grace that no 
Occasion can be disagreeable to me that gives me room to hope 
for the Honour of the Continuance of your good Opinion. 
I am with the most sincere Duty, 
and Respect, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
most faithful 
and most obedient 
humble Servant. 4 

* It is significant that the bundle of Dodington's papers relating to the fall 
of Walpole was docketed by his heirs '1739 &c/ See Appendix II. 
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Both shamelessness and elegance are important. Ciceronian polish 
and the political morality of later republican Rome were equally his 
models and command of style was important. Now, though he had 
stayed too long for dignity, and shown in going how excessively he 
loved office, he had, after all, suffered no more ignominiously than 
Chesterfield or Pitt. And in many ways he had deserved better of 'the 
governor* than they. That he should have gone into immediate and 
vigorous opposition is understandable. When he spoke, a little later, 
of 'the total dissolution of all ties, public and private, that bind a free 
people, by whose dissolution alone the Minister governs', 5 he had 
something quite specific in mind; and the paradox of freedom 
guaranteed by public and private ties is a not unhappy expression of 
whig political theory. 

'We should consider/ wrote Dodington to the Duke of Argyll a 
little later, from his headquarters at Eastbury, 'that vice has the sole 
disposal of rewards due only to virtue': 6 put crudely the common 
ground between Dodington and the other factions that combined to 
bring Walpole down was lust for the spoils and prestige of office 
at the expense of any principle. Different sections, some more than 
others, flirted with Bolingbroke's sounding half-truths, which were 
admirable covers for ambition, having been invented for exactly 
that purpose. Among these and it was the one which appealed 
especially to Dodington was the notion that whig and tory had 
become meaningless catch-words, of which politics would be well 
rid. There were obvious and excellent tactical reasons for spreading 
this idea; but what a dissident whig like Dodington meant to express 
by it was not sympathy for tory ideas, but a political fact: that the 
Hanoverian whig settlement was now so secure that the old whig 
garrison-discipline could be relaxed. As Dodington said serenely on 
hearing of Prestonpans 'We have now a number of tories that puts 
us out of danger.' 7 

Raids on Bolingbroke's stock of facile ideas did not make dis- 
sident whigs any less whig in their own estimation. Whigs they 
remained, in Walpole's teeth. Unconsciously, -perhaps, but true to a 
pattern which was now inbred, they found themselves levelling 
against Walpole's system the very charges which had been laid 
against James II before the Revolution: engrossment of interest, 
refusal to oblige. Pitt's Cornetcy of Horse and Cobham's Regiment 
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meant as much to them, and had been taken from them quite as 
arbitrarily, as the commissions which James II took from men he 
thought equally untrustworthy . Walpole's system of running Parlia- 
ment was more thorough, but it was not essentially different from 
Danby's. When Pope called Walpole Sejanus, he was echoing the 
comparison which the young Duke of Wharton, the prototype of 
dissident whig, had used for Stanhope. In this sense, 1742 was more 
than a commonplace political crisis: it was another instalment of 
1688. The whigs were far enough away from the Revolution to 
have lost the sense of danger that had once hedged their party; but 
they were near enough to remember the broad bottom of that 
glorious coalition. 



One might compare Walpole with one of those long-voyaging 
sea-captains who were the agents of prosperity in his own great 
era of trade. The King was his owner; but on board Walpole was 
undisputed master. He maintained discipline partly by appeals to 
the old esprit-de-corps still generated by the name of whig: and 
partly by threatening references to the old fears still stirred up by 
the word tory: rum and the rope's end.* And in the last resort, 
whether the offender was officer or fo'c'sle hand, the sentence, 
systematically pronounced, was marooning. 

His enemies, when Dodington joined them, had adopted, and 
long retained, the methods and morality of maroons. They were 
men long starved, accustomed to combination for the sake of sur- 
vival or revenge, but at bottom disorganized and mistrustful of one 
another. Dodington himself put it neatly, if a little too kindly, when 
he called them *but militia with some spirit at best'. 8 Everyone who 
thought to manage them, Dodington included, knew they could not 

* Cf. Walpole on the Excise 'Does anybody that hears me want to be told 
what must become of the whig cause, party and principles? What must 
become of the Revolution measures that have been pursued with so much 
steadiness and maintained with so much glory for above forty years? What 
must become of this government, and this Family, and the true freedom, 
liberty, welfare, and prosperity of this country?* Or again: 'As I have always 
fought on whig principles, I will never desert them. As I have risen by 
whigs, I wiH stand or fall with them. I am now, therefore, gentlemen, not 
pleading my own cause, but the cause of the whig party. I entreat you for 
your own sakes , . .* 
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be held together for long. The thing was to assemble and organize 
them in strength enough to win one decisive battle.* 

Dodington, after his long apprenticeship, meant now, as Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams said, to set up as a master politician; 
and there can be little doubt that for some few years he actually 
played the part of chief organizer among the whig maroons. He 
was, indeed, peculiarly fitted for the part. He had a substantial 
fortune of his own and good city connexions; experience of 
Treasury business made him familiar with the administrative block 
of members; his background, carefully cultivated, of country gen- 
tility, made him at least acceptable company to the independent 
gentlemen loosely described as tory. On being dismissed from the 
Treasury, 

For some time by himself he sat 

Projecting glorious ends; 
And then he sent his letters forth 

To summon all his friends. 

The accident that Hervey and Horace Walpole, who were tempera- 
mentally and politically Dodington 5 s enemies, are the most vivid 
and most widely read memorialists of the time; and the later failure 
of Dodington to hold his own in the political world, against the 
equally ambitious and unscrupulous professional politicians Pitt and 
Fox, have obscured his importance in the great whig crisis. His was 
probably the most experienced head in the opposition bloc except 
the Duke of Argyll's. He had served abroad with success, and kept 
well abreast of foreign affairs since his embassy, f He had been in 

* It would be fanciful to continue this metaphor: and yet there is some 
congruency between the constitution of a mid-eighteenth-century opposition 
bloc and the customary constitution of a contemporary pirate crew, which 
has some claim to be the sort of organization which eighteenth-century men, 
left to themselves, adopted. The essential officers were a dignified, inspiring 
captain, with relatively little executive power a man like Wilmington; and, 
to manage the crew (and share the prize), a quartermaster. It was to this office 
that Dodington and Fox aspired, Pitt meant to be both captain and quarter- 
master. Let it be remembered that in Flint's crew, Silver was quartermaster. 

f The monsignori and Baron Stosch, the collector, wrote from Italy to 
Eastbury about prints, medals and statues. They also notified the movements 
of the Pretender. There are other indications that Dodington had a wide 
international acquaintance. For instance, when the Mar6chal de Saxe was 
carrying all before him on the continent in the autumn of 1740, George 
Murray, writing to Dodington, refers to 'your friend the Marshal's success'. 
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Parliament for more than twenty years, and headed a well-knit 
parliamentary bodyguard. More important perhaps than any of 
this, he knew how the Treasury worked, had seen Walpole in 
action at close quarters, and was an intimate friend of old Scrope, 
who was still Secretary of the Treasury. Hanbury Williams much 
underestimated Dodington's ambition when he made his squib go 
on, with some poverty of rhyme: 

Then let us to the Patriots go, 

And join in all their ends, 
And let us all be Walpole 's foes, 

Who never were his friends. 9 

Dodington was not leading his little regiment over to the other side, 
as Cornbury had done, when James II lay at Salisbury. He meant 
himself to take over the effective leadership of Walpole's foes. He 
saw himself as John Churchill. 

The time of open force, however, was over. As he explained 
apologetically but firmly to the Duke of Argyll, the fight against 
Walpole had to be carried on in Parliament, and Parliament now 
signified the House of Commons. And that winter, from the debate 
on the address onwards, the struggle was in fact carried on by 'the 
great D d n and his new party'. 10 Their leader opened the peren- 
nial debate on the army, and about Christmas time was offering 
.1,000 that he could name half a dozen steady supporters of Walpole 
who would never vote for Walpole again. But that Parliament was 
now almost spent, and what mattered was the complexion of the 
next. That had to be fought out against the background of French 
military success: 'new voters at Dunkerque' and *ten thousand re- 
turning officers in Berg and Juliers*. 11 

Loyal Weymouth was heartened and rewarded by a new bridge 
at Dodington' s expense, but in many constituencies besides his own 
bis influence was at work to bring in 'independent gentlemen*, 
among diem being 'The Glorious ADMIRAL VERNON and 
CHARLES EDWIN Esq., who stand upon the Country Interest', 
for Westminster, where Dodington was always in the thick of the 
political tussle as one of the masters of the caucus which had already 
established itself there.* He was no quiet country borough-owner. 

* The 'patriotic* or 'country' caucus in Westminster, which afterwards 
served Charles Fox (see p. 317), makes its unmistakable appearance at this 
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Jolting down the Portsmouth road on an election tour that winter, 
he put his latest thoughts about Walpole into rhyme: 

Noiv, Britain is the Crisis of thy Fate, 
Against Corruption make a glorious stand; 

Unite thy sons ere yet it is too late, 
The scard Corruptor deluges the land. 

View the heap d pile with undesiring eyes, 
Thy danger from thy baseness flows alone; 

Be honest, by this spell the Sorcerer dies 
And what he meant thy ruin proves his own. 12 

Nevertheless, Dodington had no hesitation in using "Walpole's 
brand of sorcery against him where necessary, as it was to win his 
own seat at Bridgwater. It was always a marginal seat so far as 
Dodington was concerned, and Wilmington, congratulating him 
on his victory there, wished it could have been achieved 'in a less 
expensive and more agreeable manner'. 13 Dodington had taken the 
precaution of standing for Appleby as well, and so was returned 
twice over. Mr. Plummer, who usually sat for Appleby, could be 
relied upon. In 1747 he was transferred to one of the Melcombe 
seats, where, even at death's door, he provided his patron with a 
useful card in a difficult hand (November 1750) If Mr. Plummer 
should die (who was that day cut for the stone) we were too nice 
upon points of honour to take the advantage of what might be 
implied, though not specified, and therefore would choose any 
unexceptionable gentleman [Mr. Pelham] should name.' 14 

election as The Independent Electors of Westminster*. An interesting account 
of the Committee which headed the organization (it included Paul Whitehead) 
is given in a memorandum drawn up by the second Lord Egmont about his 
early political career, and included in his papers now in the British Museum. 
He had hoped to be their candidate. After 1741 the caucus remained in being, 
and held annual reunions in the Vintner's Hall, where annual officers were 
elected. A ticket of admission to the meeting of 1744, showing the Stewards as 
Dodington, Edwin, Gore, Lord George Graham, George Grenville and Sir 
John Phillips all, be it noted, active politicians is reproduced in Grego, 
Parliamentary Elections. The caucus fought the election in 1747, when the 
Stewards were the Earls of Lichfield and Orrery, Lord Andover, Sir R. 
Bampfylde, George Heathcote and Thomas Carew. In 1748 the Stewards 
were Lords Ward and Windsor, Sir James Dashwood, Sir Charles Tynte, 
Sir Thomas Clarges and George Cooke. The machine was thus well estab- 
lished by the mid-century. 
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He was said to have a decisive influence in no fewer than twelve 
seats at this election, though the true figure was certainly lower.* 
But his eye ranged over the whole country. By June 1741, only a 
week or two after the last hustings closed, he was sending the 
Duke of Argyll a neatly ruled notebook containing a complete 
tabulation of the election results docketed 'court', 'opposition', or 
'doubtful'. Considering the influence which a sitting government 
could, and always did exert (as no one knew better than Dodington 
himself) his opinion that it was 'the most equally balanced Parlia- 
ment that was ever returned' was a proud boast for an opposition 
leader, f The government could survive, according to his calcula- 
tions, only by rallying every one of the 'doubtfuls'; and even then 
their majority would be a bare nine. But, he went on, c in the case of 
utmost extremity, and if we are to put the whole to the push, those 
whom some of us can call off', and 'those who will naturally go 
with a going game, and (as soon as they see daylight) God knows 
there are always enough', should turn the tide. 15 

There is something frantic and pathetic about Dodington's 
attempts to wheedle the whig magnates into a consistent pattern of 
opposition. Organization, he insisted to Argyll, was the great need. 
They must rally the doubters, and put their followers on their guard 
against Walpole's attempts to corrupt and divide. The leaders must 
form a committee, and take opposition members into their con- 
fidence. 'Clubs, above all things, should be countenanced and 

* At Appleby Dodington must have relied upon the Thanet interest, to 
which he may have been helped by his intimate connexion with the Sackvilles, 
who in their turn were allied to the Earls of Thanet. (Throughout his life 
Dodington cultivated the Duke of Dorset, arranged his spendthrift son's 
quarrels, and defended Lord George Germain.) But this was not all, by any 
means. When Dodington, having scraped in for Bridgwater, declined Appleby, 
he was succeeded in the seat by Sir Charles Wyndham, later Earl of Egremont, 
another Somersetshire man, and a connexion, though a remote one, of Doding- 
ton's own. Wyndham had himself sat for Bridgwater as Dodington's team- 
mate in 1734, though he is not numbered among Dodington's 'friends'. The 
obliging Mr. Plummer, who succeeded Wyndham at Appleby in the Thanet 
interest, seems also to have been an adherent of Dodington's, unless his 
appearance as a member for Weymouth in 1747 was a quid pro quo for 
obligations incurred by Dodington to Thanet in 1741. Whatever may be the 
solution it is clear that there was an electoral arrangement of some kind 
between Dodington and the Wyndhams. 

t For a hundred years after 1715 no sitting government lost* an 
election. 
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encouraged.' Then 'independent gentlemen (if rightly managed)* 
will save the country. Squires who were strangers in town (though 
considerable men in their remoter countries) must be taken kindly 
by the hand, and the great men must entertain freely, but on a scale 
which their humbler friends can afford to return. Above all there 
must be a dignified aloofness, and no treating with the enemy. 
Argyll, who had been in politics even longer than Dodington, 
agreed with every word Dodington said, but put off saying so for 
more than a month. Chesterfield was frankly and cynically pessi- 
mistic. If Argyll gave the lead, he would follow, "but if he stays in 
Oxfordshire, I'll stay in Grosvenor Square'. 16 He rightly guessed 
that Walpole would buy off enough of the opposition to save his 
own skin; and as for Dodington's favourite scheme of 'extirpating 
the names of whig and tory', that would scarcely appeal to the 
general run, because they were either stupid enough still to believe 
in Walpole as a whig hero, or unscrupulous enough to aim at sup- 
planting him in the same character. Pulteney, whom Dodington 
tried to animate at a personal interview, was, indeed, at that very 
moment preparing to take terms from Walpole. 

The cynicism and trickery of the other chiefs makes Dodington's 
achievements at the first session of the new Parliament all the more 
remarkable; and his activity in contrast with their waverings 
accounts for the spite against him which we find in Horace Walpole 
and Hervey, who had both of them much to hope from the in- 
definite prolongation of the Robinocracy. He was a wonderfully 
easy man to make jokes about. 'What he has lost in consequence he 
has gained in weight/ said one government wit, when he was dis- 
missed. 1 know one that has both bent and been broken,' shouted 
another across the floor, when a little later Dodington said that the 
rule of Walpole's government was that his colleagues should either 
bend or be broken. 17 At first the government whips were reasonably 
confident. But they escaped by only two votes on a well-managed 
division just after Christmas, when the opposition were 'collected 
to a man, but I believe not one in twenty knew for what'. 18 Sir 
William Gordon was brought in on a stretcher 'like a corps', Mr. 
Hopton hobbled through the lobby on crutches. And a week later 
came the end. Walpole was beaten by the turn of a single vote. The 
man who changed sides decisively was 'one of those whom some of 
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us can call off' Lord Doneraile, whose mother was under particular 
obligations to Dodington and who represented the Dodingtonian 
half of Winchelsea.* 

'We shall not all sleep/ observed a supporter of the government 
when the result was known: 'we shall be changed.' Walpole was 
able to retire to prepared positions, and Carteret and Wilmington 
moved into office to cover his withdrawal. Pulteney and the Prince 
of Wales had been bought off, one with an earldom and the other 
with his longed-for increased income. But except for Walpole, the 
composition of the ministry was almost unaltered. Victorious, 
Dodington had failed in his personal objective. With Carteret, for 
reasons which can only be guessed, he had long been on terms which 
did not permit even a social meeting. But the promotion of 
Wilmington must have been even harder to stomach. For years, 
ever since George If s accession, Dodington had seen him as the ideal 
stuffed First Lord of the Treasury in a government which included 
Dodington as Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the height of 
Walpole's crisis he had drafted a gushing appeal urging Wilmington 
to resign and lead the opposition. It was the great opportunity 
*how fatall to lett itt slip' (doubling of consonants was always a sign 
that Dodington was excited): but on the Duke of Dorset's wise 
advice, he had not sent the letter. 19 Early in February Lord Egmont 
caught the rumour that Dodington would indeed be Wilmington's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the end of the month there was 
a Wilmington government in being, but Dodington, who had 
worked for it so hard, had been kicked aside without office. All he 
could do for the moment was hold indignant meetings of the 
excluded at his house in Pall Mall, stand (unsuccessfully) for the 
Committee of Enquiry into Walpole's misdoings, and publish a 
Comparison of the Old and New Ministry. *}* It would have been 
some consolation, could he have known it, that Horace Walpole 

* Dodington, at the behest of the Bishop of Kilmore, had intervened to help 
Lady Doneraile to secure alimony from her disagreeable husband. [Bishop of 
Kihnore to Dodington, 20.3.1734. H.M.C. Various Collections vi.] 

f When the Committee died he tried in vain to revive it in a speech which 
reads curiously Eke a speech of Fox's forty years and more afterwards. He does 
not actually criticise the King for protecting Walpole, but reflects on the 
dangers of such a precedent 'for a bad prince*. Compare also Wharton's more 
forthright remark to William III that the protection of bad ministers 'hath been 
fatal to many kings of England 1 . 
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thought this last 'much liked', and recommended it to Sir Horace 
Mann. 



The men of 1688 had led whiggery through the wilderness; 
Walpole, the whig Joshua, had conquered the promised land. Now, 
as increasing wealth and ambition carried England towards war and 
colonial empire, the third generation of whigs put milk and honey 
as the chief objects of political life. Here and there, in high places, 
relics of older political religions began to be practised once more by 
the conquerors. It is the generation whose most successful politician 
was Pelham, of whom it was written that he loved power so much 
that he would share it with anybody. Many of the aspiring sharers 
were young men, professional politicians of a new type: the coldly 
acquisitive Fox; the disastrous Grenville; and Pitt, who for three 
years burned like a roman candle among the squibs and crackers. 
They have the professionalism of players who nevertheless love their 
dirty game. 

In this throng the disappointed Dodington, nearing fifty now, 
with his already obsolete, flaring suits and full-bottom periwig 
capping his dumpy figure, stands out. This is not only because his 
characteristics are so strongly marked. It is because he possessed that 
peculiar egotistical itch which made him record with damning 
clarity what he thought he was owed by political life. 'With sub- 
mission/ wrote Chesterfield, 'God made Dodington the coxcomb 
he is ... He is a coxcomb superior to his parts, though his parts are 
superior to almost anybody's . . . Common coxcombs hope to 
impose upon others, more than they impose upon themselves; 
Dodington is sincere, nay moderate; for be thinks himself ten times 
better than he owns. Blest coxcomb!' 20 In the age when whiggery 
lost what Wharton would have called its 'honesty 9 (and, for the 
student, its comprehensibility) Dodington comes forward, not 
indeed as a typical whig, but as the key to the whig cipher of the 
mid-century, its Rosetta stone. 

He was nearer now to his patriot relations than he was ever to be 
again; and the confidential history of their opposition 'Junto' of nine, 
as told by 'Leonidas' Glover, allows us to see the full force of what 
Johnson meant when he spoke of patriotism as a last refuge. They 
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had, said Glover, who was a hanger-on of Dodington and Cobham, 
*one principle, which was, to get into place'. Dodington now felt 
himself enough at ease with the Grenvilles to disclose his marriage to 
them. But although he was often in the same lobby with Pitt in the 
years when they were both in the wilderness, he never liked him. 
At private meetings of the opposition Junto Pitt belonged to the 
clique who would take office on any terms: Dodington, in fairness 
let it be said, to those who would only take office if there were 
political concessions. There were deeper, temperamental differences 
as well. Dodington was the practised politician of the corridors: 
Pitt 'was the ancestor of advertisers'. When it came to deserting 
old patrons there was little to choose between them. When in 1746 
Pitt threw over the Prince of Wales, whose standard bearer he had 
then been for some time, and forced his way into office, he had less 
justification than Dodington for desertion. He voted and spoke 
unblushingly for the Hanoverian troops which he had denounced 
only a few weeks before; and his price was no more than the Vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland, a place rather less valuable than the Clerk- 
ship of the Pells, which he hastened, even more actively than 
Dodington, to have relieved of tax.* 



Failure in 1742 meant, at any rate for a time, a return to Eastbury 
with only occasional visits to London, lolling in perfect apathy and 
self-command' in his red-wheeled coach 'drawn by six fat unwieldy 
black horses, short-docked and of colossal dignity', f He was, indeed, 
by now a person of the greatest consequence in Dorset. In 1741 he 
had extended his estate southwards to the Salisbury-Blandford road, 

* Dodington, who had always been anti-Hanoverian in foreign policy, was 
never comfortable as a minister when the Hanover subsidy came to be debated. 
*He made the strangest speech you ever heard/ wrote Horace Walpole, 'more 
against than for, but voted with us.' Pitt's hankering for office is always 
excused 'office is the goal of all capable politicians' is Rosebery's dictum 
on Pitt's Vice-Treasurership. But Dodington is dismissed as a mere 'place- 
hunter'. 

f The words are Richard Cumberland's; but the six bkck horses can clearly 
be seen in a contemporary picture of the master's arrival which is still preserved 
at Eastbury. Dodington sits in his open carriage with friends. Behind rides his 
valet de place. Deer disport themselves in the foreground, welcoming the 
ranger. Behind rises the massive Vanbrugh facade. 
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by purchasing the manor of Tarrant Hinton; and several miles to the 
north his property marched with the borders of Cranborne Chase, 
the great deer-forest. There he was a ranger a post which produced 
the only challenge in Dodington's placid life. Another ranger shot 
his dogs, and the indignant master of Eastbury wanted to settle the 
insult with the pistol, but happily the quarrel was drowned in 
burgundy. 

So much was he now concentrated in Dorsetshire, that his hold 
in his uncle's native Somerset was loosening. Though he still sat 
(precariously) for Bridg water, he was relieved of his Lieutenancy 
in 1744. But neither country life nor disappointments in Somerset 
quenched his activity in opposition politics. In 1742 his friendship 
with Dashwood yielded fruit in the shape of election to the largely 
opposition clique of the Society of Dilettanti. Nevertheless there was 
a change. From being an organizer, he became a theorist, or at any 
rate the patron of theorists, of opposition. Once more he was 
master of a nest of literary men. 

Fielding, who had been drawn into political literature in the late 
thirties, had discerned 'true greatness' in Dodington, and put the 
epistle on that subject at the front of his Miscellanies, published in 
1744 with a subscription list which included every name worth 
having in the opposition.* 

Yourself th' unfashionable Lyre have strung, 
Have ownd the Muses and their darling, Young. 
You, for their sakes, with Fashion dost engage, 
Maecenas you, in no Augustan Age. 

Effusive as the verses are, they touch on what might be thought 
Dodington's faults, though making the best of them: 

Prone not to change, nor obstinate too long. 

But the piece which Dodington admired most in the Miscellanies 
was that devastating satire on another type of greatness, Jonathan 
Wild, in which it is not difficult to see Walpole and the parry spirit 
of 'priggism', which cemented Walpole's system. It long remained 
one of his favourite pieces for reading aloud, and long afterwards 

* And "Walpole's. Heaping coals of fire, he took ten large paper copies, 
Dodington took six of the ordinary size. Young and Tucker also subscribed. 
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Richard Cumberland heard him treat the two elderly Ladies Hervey 
and Stafford to its entire, unexpurgated length.* 

A more persistent familiar than Fielding was his fellow-editor of 
The Champion, James Ralph. Ralph was an American, who as a 
very young man (about the time Dodington first went to the 
Treasury) had made the voyage to England with Franklin, and 
after sponging on Franklin as long as he could, had drifted into 
journalism. With a good deal of talent and a refreshing contempt for 
literary convention (reproached for not knowing the rules of com- 
position, he observed that Shakespeare wrote without rules) he com- 
bined a total absence of scruple. He was compliant, industrious and 
poor. This was the man whom Dodington chose to work out what 
was in effect a new approach to whig history and whig politics. 

History was now the essence of the traditional whig position, for 
all principle on contemporary issues had been drained from the 
word. During Walpole's long ascendancy, the whig version of the 
Revolution as the immaculate triumph of good over evil had been 
solidly established. The stout folios of White Kennett, Echard, 
Rapin, Oldmixon and Burnet lay like unshakable foundation 
stones for this view. To look at the Revolution in perspective was a 
dangerous heresy. It was the watershed, and once crossed, all streams 
flowed the other way. 

Ralph's History of England, begun under Dodington's patronage, 
was the first large-scale attempt at a critical history of the period 
from 1660 to 1715. The design was not completed, for Ralph's two 
volumes end where Macaulay ended, at 1701; but there is quite 
enough to justify the author's claim to an original impartiality. The 
Revolution was treated as part of a process which had begun before, 
and continued after it. The Stuarts had fallen not because they were 
wicked 'many princes have been as guilty without being so un- 
fortunate' but because they disobliged people who mattered. 
James II's partiality for Papists was more disobliging than evil; and 
equally disobliging, though not wicked at all, were his attempts at 
administrative economy, James's faults 'served chiefly as a ground 

* Whitehead made the same point in Honour: 

Wild falls a felon, Walpole mounts a Lord. 
Blaze, meteors, blaze! to me is still the same, 
The Cart of Justice, and the Coach of Shame. 
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for his Highness [William of Orange] to spread his pretences upon. 
If the discontents of the Grandees had not weigh'd more with them 
than the grievances of the publick, they had never embarked on its 
deliverance'. 

Some important original materials, which he was the first 
historian to use,* allowed him not only to see behind the legend, but 
to dwell, like de Tocqueville, on survivals as well as changes. He 
points to the censor, the same before and after the Revolution; to 
the elaboration in the reign of William III of the methods of parlia- 
mentary management employed under Charles II by Danby and 
his fellows. So, he argues, 'the people", whose quarrel with the 
Stuarts was a just one, were cheated of their victory. In the end 
radicalism, as personified by Rumbold, on whom Ralph alone of 
eighteenth-century historians expatiates, went down. But 'whatever 
doctrines were advanced to justify their resistance to King James 
were either fallacious, or must for ever hold good'. It was young 
Wharton's idea of a further instalment of revolution; DocBngton's 
notion of an endless * wrestle with the prerogative*; the vital yeast 
by which whiggery is perpetually renewed down to, and beyond, 
the generation of the French Revolution and the Reform Bill. 

To admit the justice of the Revolution itself, yet call Burnet its 
'champion in ordinary* and William of Orange its 'notable stirring 
advocate* who had helped England to divorce James II and then, 
believed *he deserved her person and all she was worth for his 
pains', were bold and original ideas for 1744- To reinforce this 
argument that Walpole and Party had perverted history, Parliament 
and the Revolution to their own ends, Ralph and Dodington pro- 
duced a political treatise as a parallel to their History .f This was 
The Use and Abuse of Parliaments in which they sought to show how 
Walpole had succeeded where Danby had failed, and by the same 
methods. Quoting Burleigh's 'England can never be undone save 
by a Parliament', they maintained that in the last twenty-one 
years the Revolution had been unravelled under the pretence of 

* North's Examen, first published in 1740, and Reresby's Memoirs, first 
published in 1735. The author of the Examen, who did so much to redress 
the balance of historical thinking about the Revolutionary period, was the 
great-uncle of Lord North. 

f *The Abuse of Parliaments is by Dodington and Waller, circumstantially 
scurrilous.* [Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Marm, 18.6.1744.] 
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safeguarding it. There must be a return to the happy days (they had 
never existed in practice) when Parliament was 'the true, sincere, 
original, common council*. And, taking these words from Algernon 
Sidney, they prefaced the piece with the whig martyr's own 
'General View of Government', to show how truly whig they were. 

Ralph's work, though it smirched the immaculate conception of 
the Revolution and started the historical controversy which has 
gone on ever since, must for all that be regarded as distinctively 
whig. It accepted the Revolution, and bkckened Walpole only by 
accepting the blackness of the Stuarts and saying he was no better. 
But most important and this was the work of time since the days of 
the Revolution Ralph treats the great controversies from 1660 
onwards as entirely political. For him religious difference was only a 
cloak for political struggle, and there is no hint of the deeper springs 
which moved James, or the protestant internationalism which in- 
fluenced old Lord Wharton with his patronage of the ejected, and 
even his cynical son, settling protestant refugees in Ireland. There is 
no hint of the old magical loyalty which had held Cavalier con- 
sciences, and put grace into the fingers of English sovereigns down 
to the reign of Anne. All that had dried away. As Horace Walpole 
recorded, 'religious animosities were out of date; the public had no 
turn for controversy; the Church had no writers to make them 
fond of it again'. 21 

And yet this was not quite true. There was Wesley; and there was 
another writer in the Church, whose influence has been more widely 
diffused, ready to fill the spiritual void. In 1742 Young published 
the first of his Night Thoughts. Subconsciously perhaps, men were 
turning away from the glittering world of Pope, with its easy 
explanations. They were peering at a broken pattern of politics and 
social relationships, trying to make out how the pieces could be 
brought once more into shape; and like men groping in a gathering 
twilight, they felt that the hope of success lay in heightened sensi- 
bility. It is difficult to explain the success of Night Thoughts except in 
terms of a public craving. There are no answers in these diffuse, 
repetitive cantos. They only reminded their multitude of readers, 
in England and on the Continent, that life was transitory, death 
inevitable, and the development of his private feelings a man's most 
precious capacity. The accents are those of the pulpit in which, till 
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then, Young had had so Htde success. And by a curious symmetry, 
the Lorenzo, to whom the Rector of Welwyn now addressed his 
sermons on sensibility, was the shade of Philip, only Duke of 
Wharton. 

The transformation of the poet of the glories of trade into the poet 
of sensibility is also curious, but it is not inconsistent; for his audience 
still consisted very largely of traders. Nor, now that he had taken to 
sensibility, did he lose sight of the trade wars that lay ahead. 'As we 
are at war with the power of France,' he wrote in the introduction 
to Night vii, 'it were well if we were at war with the manners of 
France. A land of levity, is a land of guilt.' No puritan of the preced- 
ing or following centuries could have said more. Voltaire did not 
think much of this 'sermon in verse' of 'mon ancien camarade 
Young', 'moitie pretre, moitie poete'. But there could be no more 
touching tribute to Young's influence than Robespierre's keeping 
Night Thoughts under his pillow, and Desmoulins' reading them on 
the night before his execution. 



So long as Carteret, with his elaborate schemes of a land war and 
continental diplomacy, remained in office, Dodington remained in 
vigorous opposition, a prophet of disaster and a strong exponent of 
the war at sea. 'Among the many just qualities our present Sovereign 
is possessed of/ he said not long after Dettingen, in the debate on 
subsidizing Hanoverian troops, 'he has certainly that of a sincere love 
of his native country.' 22 Together with Waller, and supported 'in 
the most indecent manner' by Pitt, he assailed the government on 
the state of the Navy. About Carteret he felt himself able to speak 
more freely still: 

Such Carteret are thy projects all, 

The maggots of thy brain, 
They buzz and bluster round the ball 

Then turn to worms again 

an offensive reference to Carteret's Treaty of Worms, negotiated in 
the interest of Maria Theresa. 23 In September 1744 he was writing 
to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, a tory backwoodsman, suggesting 
that they should at least agree on 'a noble despair'; and, almost by 
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the same post, broached his headiest barrel for a three-line whip to 
Lord Hillsborough: 

If I foresaw any moral possibility of repelling the broad ruin 
that now stares us in the face, I should call upon your Lordship 
with confidence . . . 

However, though I see no salvation for the public, yet stiE I 
call upon you. Come to your friends, and help to soften the mis- 
fortunes you cannot prevent and scorn to contribute to. ... 
Come away then. Whether, like another Amphion, you teach 
the attracted rocks and forests to build your rising town [Hills- 
borough was constructing a village on his Irish estates], or you are 
separating the two-legged from the four-legged savages that in- 
habit them, in order to people it; whether you are instilling the 
more refined passions into the already civilized part of your infant 
colony by assuming the gentle lover's form ... or whether you 
are reforming their morals in the sterner shape of magistracy . . . 
in short, however this letter finds you employed, whether in lay- 
ing the foundations of the town or its inhabitants doing or 
deserving justice committing the crime or the criminal, come 
away . . . 24 

Coxcomb is the only word for Dodington in this mood, even 
though, on the long view, he saw British interests more clearly than 
Carteret. 

But he had not to outstare ruin for long. Only a week or two 
later Carteret was eased out of office by Pelham, and before the year 
was out, the broadening of the Broad Bottom, Dodington' s ideal of 
a government, brought him in as Treasurer of the Navy. Once 
more he was in and his 'patriot* relations were left out. It was as it 
should be that they once more found themselves ranged on opposite 
sides of the House, for the curtain had just risen and fallen again on 
the second act of the endless legal drama ofCobham v. Dodington and 
Others, which had actually been heard before Lord Hardwicke in 
March 1743. Dodington had done his best to cultivate Hardwicke 
over the years, extending to him a fulsome but guiltily phrased 
invitation to spend a day at Eastbury when on die Salisbury circuit. 
But although Hardwicke seems to have been prepared to serve 
Dodington when he was Attorney-General, he was a very different 
man on the Bench, and his judgment was that the will should be 
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enforced and a Master in Chancery adjudicate on the sums Dodington 
should disgorge. The defence, however, was jiot without resources, 
and 'before the said Master had gone through the accounts or 
adjusted the several matters directed by the Decree ... the said 
Lord Cobham, Peter Walter, Thomas Freke, Dame Christian 
Lyttleton and Thomas Grenville, died*. 25 

It has often been said that Treasurer of the Navy was exactly the 
sort of office Dodington sought from political life. By recognized 
practice it made the holder, who was in effect an independent 
banker for naval pay, a rich man. His office, significantly, was not 
in the Admiralty, but in the City; and Henry Fox, when his turn 
came a couple of years later, would gladly have taken it instead of 
the Secretaryship at War, which was allotted him. But then Fox 
was to bring the art of investing cash balances of public money to 
its peak. Dodington was not a specially notorious Treasurer.* His 
accounts, kept by a faithful Tucker whom he brought in as Cashier, 
are models of neatness and clarity, and the cash balance handed over 
on resignation a sure index of the extent of the Treasurer's private 
trading was less than .4,000. The accounts were quickly cleared, 
although, as will be seen, his resignation was sudden. 

The worst that Horace Walpole could say of him lacks the chilly 
conviction of Walpole's verdict on Fox, whose 'spirit is never 
looked on as flowing from his passions, by the intimate connexion 
it always preserves with his understanding', a man who 'can no 
more court his enemies, than relax in civility with his friends'. 
Dodington may have been fulsome, but he was genuinely sociable. 
To his young Scots protege Oswald a friend also of Hume he 
wrote, in. a style which betrays only too much of Addison 

I am so much a Christian, that I can, with truth say that I am 
glad you have spent your time better, though at the expense of 
making me spend mine worse, through not seeing him. Climate 
and sou are very secondary ingredients in life: a clear head, with 
an honest heart, is the real sun in every soil: they make the frozen 
valley bloom, and the rough mountain smile; with them, we can 

* The extent to which the Treasurership of the Navy was a contractor's 
rather than a ministerial post can be judged from the fact that Dodington's 
contemporary, Onslow, held it at the same time as the Speakership for many 
years (1734-42). 
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laugh at the North winds howling through the broken precipices, 
and make the incumbent gloom cheerful. 

Nor envy Fraud her sunshine and her skies. 26 

In 1746 the Treasurer's house in Pall Mall was ablaze at every 
window in celebration of Culloden and the extinction of the last 
spark of Stuart hopes. The spectacle of Carteret in office had 
worried Dodington far more than the news of Charlie, and even 
word of Prestonpans from Oswald had left him undismayed. His 
chief concern was for his fellow-clubman at White's, Johnny Cope: 

Our poor friend Johnny has made Mrs. Dodington and I, who 
sincerely valued him, very melancholy; poor, worthy, gallant 
creature! May thy virtues be rewarded where thou art, and 
imitated when thou art no more! 27 

Jacobitism now frightened the whigs so little that they used its 
victory at Falkirk to force Pitt on George II, who violently disliked 
him, by collective resignation. Neither the tactics nor their object 
appealed to Dodington, though the rumour that he was prepared to 
serve in an alternative ministry under Carteret is unlikely to be true.* 

The threat of the young men, overhauling him in the race for the 
summit, was a far more serious matter for Dodington than the High- 
landers even when they were at Derby. As the years passed and the 
peace treaties were made, he must have begun to feel that in spite of 
his assets, time was no longer on his side. His parliamentary phalanx 
*un espece cte Parti dans la Chambre Basse' as Cresset called it 28 
his established interest in Ireland, and his budding one in Scotland 
(thanks to Oswald), his listening posts on the Continent and his 
corps of literary men: all this, in more than thirty years of politics, 
had carried him no further than the Treasurer's office in Old Broad 
Street. The election of 1747 brought no change. Ambition gnawed, 
and friends, perhaps, began to doubt his capacity to serve them 
further. As the decade ended it is not surprising that he should have 
been drawn once more, and in an unlucky hour, into the orbit of 
that other figure against whom time, in George II's stringy little 
body, was also steadily running: Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

* George II (allegedly) and the Duke of Newcastle (actually) seem to have 
been the only two important whigs to be really frightened by Charlie. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales was certainly confident of his inheritance, pelting 
a model of the fortifications of Carlisle modelled in icing, with the assistance 
of ladies-in-waiting. 
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DODINGTON WAS NOW fifty-eight. One of age's hounds, gout, 
caught him early in the winter of 1749, and a few weeks 
later he slipped in the frozen street and fell, injuring both 
legs. Perhaps then, certainly within a year or two, he suffered the 
painful hernia which troubled him for the rest of his life. At any 
rate from January to March he did not appear at the Navy Pay 
Office, being obliged to keep his room and forgo politics for the 
first time in more than thirty years. To this quiet interval, recapitu- 
lating the many intrigues he had known, and foreseeing that he 
might now be embarking on the most complex of his political 
adventures, we owe his resolution to keep a journal of his course. 
He kept the resolution for ten tangled years, with a minuteness that 
has been fatal to his memory. The original manuscript, neatly 
entered in eight folio notebooks, still survives.* 

Clearly he intended it as a political logbook, in which not even 
the least eventful day is to be without a note of the course steered 
and the quarter of the wind. His comings and goings, his guests and 
his hosts, the plays he saw and the sights he witnessed, are all marked 
in. Even a dinner by himself is registered as such, as if to remind 
him that no alliances had been formed, no systems proposed or obli- 
gations incurred on that evening. Sometimes entries are terse, some- 
times they blossom out into long, almost verbatim accounts of con- 
versations. The cumulative effect is to show a political world densely 
peopled, a perpetual rubbing of shoulders as each entertains the 
other, where every man's price is known, and most men's thoughts; 
and yet a world of individual ambitions, where no alliance need 
be lasting, no partnership more than a matter of convenience. It is, 
indeed, a broker's world, where conventional geniality conceals 

* See Appendix n. 
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hard bargains, and business is furthered by genuine fellow-feeling 
between dealers. 

No doubt Dodington needed his journal purely as a work of 
reference, to preserve the various threads of his political life from 
entanglement. He was fond, too, of being able (as he thought) to 
refute the imputation of base motives by the production of what, 
with his Treasury training, he sometimes described as 'the vouchers* 
of a political transaction. But gradually his Diary came to have a 
higher purpose in his mind. It was to survive as his political justifi- 
cation, and it seems never to have occurred to him that a precise 
record of any political transaction rarely reflects credit on the actors, 
least of all in the political system caricatured by Hogarth. As one 
of the most seasoned professionals in the game, who could see three 
or even four moves ahead with accuracy, it seemed no harm to set 
matters down just as he saw them from day to day; and in the result 
reveals himself more completely than if he had resolved to pour out 
his inmost soul. This fatal frankness, not only in what he actually 
says, but about underlying assumptions of his political world, is his 
greatest virtue for an historian. Here is none of the mist of cant under 
which Georgian politicians are accustomed in more studied com- 
positions to hide their true habits of thought and behaviour. For 
Dodington' s Diary (though far from artless) is not a work of art, 
but a true work of nature: a precious historical fossil. 

It is a full life that he records, and even when (as we should say) 
he was out of office, official business in the strictest sense took up 
a great deal of his time. In spring and autumn there was Parlia- 
ment, though he only went, now, when he meant to speak, or when 
there was something he especially meant to listen to. Sometimes 
several weeks of 'tribbles* his private word for dull business 
would pass without his presence. He regarded his work as courtier 
and Privy Councillor as much more important. He attended Council 
meetings regularly, both in the presence of the Sovereign (for 
Dodington always glowed in the Royal presence, whatever he 
might be plotting) and for judicial business. Perhaps he was happiest 
of all on the bench, and often sat at the Cockpit, especially in prize 
cases, on which he seems to have been an authority. 

Winter, spring and the later autumn were spent in London. 
For a man of his age and health he was wonderfully active a tire- 
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less play-goer, a keen excursionist, a regular visitor at White's. But 
three or four months in summer were always passed at Eastbury, 
which could be reached, starting at five in the morning, in one day. 
He travelled a great deal, and kept careful records of the timings to 
and fro, with pious ejaculations of thanks on safe arrival almost 
the only references to the deity in his whole journal But highway- 
men and upsets, after all, were almost the worst things he had to 
fear in life. Attainder and impeachment, secret arsenals and open 
persecution, dramatic reversals of political fortune were things of 
the past, and of the future. 

Dodington was convalescent when his old familiar James Ralph, 
whom he had stationed in the Prince's retinue by way of a listening- 
post, brought him an invitation to resume his place at Carlton House, 
quitted so uncomfortably fifteen years before. It is difficult to believe 
that this was riot recognized at once for what it was an invitation 
to become once more 'Prime Minister to the Prince of Wales' and 
chief of the succession party. But Dodington, for sufficient reasons, 
tries hard to make out that his decision was made without any firm 
undertaking on either side beyond 'renewal of friendship'. After two 
days* reflection, into which the respective ages of the King and the 
Prince must have entered, he cast his bread upon the waters, placed 
his resignation as Treasurer of the Navy (on the flimsiest excuses) in 
the hands of the astonished Pelham, and sent Ralph back to Carlton 
House with a carefully worded letter of acceptance.* The gesture is 
as decisive a moment in Dodington* s career as the attainment of a 
summit in mountaineering. Till this moment his ambitions had been 
centred on ministerial office: from now on they are centred on 
opposition politics. 

This happened on n March. On the 23 rd Horace Walpole, 
and therefore everyone else, had registered the change. No doubt 

* Later on he made great play with this letter, which in terms disclaims all 
ambitions save those of a courtier. He took other precautions of the same kind. 
Sir Horace Mann, who always had a soft spot for Dodington, and was in regular 
contact with him from Florence about works of art, received a private letter 
to the same effect, which was no doubt meant to percolate to Horace Walpole, 
as indeed it did. Similarly Ralph was directed to compile a statement that the 
initiative came entirely from the Prince. But it is curious that the entries for 
the period 13 March to 16 July 1749, which must have recorded Dodington's 
first appearances at Carlton House, are missing and seem to have been torn out 
of the Diary. 
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(but the pages of the journal are significantly missing) the first visits 
were outwardly sociable little suppers, at which the future Royal 
Family and their future Prime Minister explored one another at a 
distance. There was an opportunity, which it is difficult to imagine 
Dodington missing, of seeing the Prince's children act Addison's 
Cato, with the future George III speaking the Prologue and Master 
North in the cast. But it was not until the end of the London season 
and the eve of his departure for Eastbury that the decisive moment 
arrived. He was summoned to Kew for the whole day. The appoint- 
ment was for eleven, and there was no other company. The Prince 
gradually enlarged on his intentions as the day passed, until after din- 
ner the concrete terms were stated. Dodington should be Treasurer 
of the Chambers, a dignity created on the spur of the moment to 
justify the salary of ^2,000 a year which the Prince proposed for 
the man to whom he was now committing 'the principal direction 
of his affairs'. 

But this was merely an earnest. What mattered was the com- 
plexion of 'the government in reversion' and in this Dodington was 
to be Secretary of State, a peer, and manager of the House of Lords. 
It was also of course to include Dodington' s friends 'whom he knew 
I valued more than myself*. 'Upon my endeavouring to thank him, 
he repeated the same words, and added (putting back his chair) "and 
I give you Leave to kiss my Hand upon it, Now by way of Accept- 
ance", which I did accordingly.' After his escape from the presence 
he had enough aplomb left to play out the scene in reverse, by con- 
ferring a future under-secretaryship on Ralph, and then trundled 
down to Eastbury, where 'we arrived safe, the same evening, by 
God's goodness', his brain buzzing with political combinations. 1 

A whirl of conferences followed at successive country houses 
at Eastbury itself, where twenty-two big and little politicians were 
entertained in the course of five weeks, at Cliveden, the Prince's 
country seat, at Ashley, Lord Shaftesbury's. All sorts of personages 
flitted across the scene: Lord Bute and Robert Henley, Chief Justice 
Willes and Lord Talbot both old friends of Dodington's- and Sir 
Francis Dashwood. The faithful Young arrived in August, and so 
did Mr. Bance, a City potentate, who was offered the Board of 
Trade, but on the whole preferred 'the secret and government of 
the Bank, as what he thought would render him most useful to his 
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friends'.* The Rushmere Hunt, which met at Eastbury at the end 
of August, must have been highly political that year. In the middle 
of it all the future minister did not forget to compose and forward 
an ode (now lost) to his future Queen, or make a formal appearance 
at Kensington Palace, where he kissed the reigning King's hand and 
was 'civilly received'. Not the least important engagement was a 
private dinner with his old friend Scrope, still Secretary of the 
Treasury, though that veteran of Sedgemoor was now in his ninth 
decade. Dodington did not finally settle in town until 12 October. 
By that time both the men and the principles of the new opposition 
had been pitched upon, the warrant appointing the Treasurer of the 
Chambers was signed; almost best of all, Lord Cobham was dead, 
and there was a good chance that the twenty-six years' history of 
Cobham v. Dodington and Others was over. Walpole's remark that 
'nobody will be led' by Dodington is in odd contrast with the next 
sentence: 'The whole court is in disorder by this event.' 2 



He came back to new quarters, which must have been in the hands 
of the builders for some months past. The fashionable fringe on the 
river beyond London to the West had been his first home on enter- 
ing politics as a young Lord of the Treasury. Then he had lived at 
Chiswick, and even after acquiring Pall Mall he kept a pied-a-terre 
at Gunnersbury for use when he wanted to be neither buried at East- 
bury nor in the thick of town life. He had spent his illness there, and 
there Ralph had brought him the Prince's offer. Now he exchanged 
it for the new home which, with a dangerous jest, he later christened 
La Trappe.f 

The grounds ran down to the river a few hundred yards below the 
present Hammersmith Bridge, and the front windows commanded 
the curving Thames in both directions.^ Westminster and Kew were 
both at pleasant boating distance. As for the house itself, the shell 
but not much else dated from James I's time, and under Charles II 
had housed Prince Rupert's favourite actress. By Eastbury standards 

* John Bance was then out of Parliament, having been unseated on petition 
in 1747. But he had sat for Westbury in 1734, and Wallingford in 1741. 

t An allusion to the parent house of the Trappist Order of monks. 

j The site is now occupied by a distillery, and flanked by the Hammersmith 
Corporation's dust-wharf, 
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it was small, but this only concentrated its master's passion for 
magnificence. The brick front became stucco, and Georgian balusters 
sprouted in front of the windows. Inside, the main area of the lower 
floor was given up to a series of pillared halls, leading to a grand 
staircase at the head of which one could turn either into the saloon 
overlooking the river, with its marble fireplace hung about with 
ironic icicles; or into the gigantic sculpture gallery, eighty-five feet 
long, designed by the Italian, Servandoni, who painted all the prin- 
cipal ceilings, and had been recommended by Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani. Clearly Dodington was still under the powerful spell of 
Italian taste. Even above-stairs marble was everywhere in the public 
rooms: tessellated on the floors, and soaring in two specially imported 
monolithic columns, each seventeen feet high, to the ceilings. The 
master's bedroom opened off the saloon, and there stood his bed, 
hung in purple lined with orange, crowned with a sheaf of peacock's 
feathers, and surrounded by a brocaded floor-covering in which 
more than one observant visitor traced the outlines of cast-off dress 
waistcoats, for Dodington was well known for making 'more dis- 
play at less cost, than any man in the Kingdom'.* The park, which 
grew with the years, contained the inevitable Greek temple by way 
of summer-house or, on occasion, bathing station; and on the in- 
clining lawn before the front door, so as to be visible from every 
boat that passed, pebbles picked out the magnificoe's bugle-horn 
crestf 

Here the sociable, kindly intriguer entertained high and low, sur- 
rounded by the Italian marble furniture he had bought on his travels 
as a youth. Edward Young, past sixty now, but still tirelessly in 
search of preferment J was a regular visitor. His poetical reputation 
was established, largely by the use of the formula he had explained 
to Richardson, of 'seasoning natural pleasures with a spice of reli- 
gion*. At long last Dodington had managed to get something for 
his old friend a place in the Princess of Wales's household and 

* Cumberland's Memoirs. It is fair to say that he possessed some fine Gobelins 
tapestries. He grumbled about the price, but paid. 

f The inn at Tarrant Gunville still bears this sign. 

j 'Good Dr. Young,' wrote the Archbishop of Canterbury in response to 
one of Young's many applications, 'I have long wondered that more suitable 
return hath not been taken by persons in power; but how to remedy the 
omission I see not. No encouragement hath ever been given to me to mention 
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no doubt It is to one of the winters of the early fifties that a glimpse 
of one of their later meetings belongs: the gouty little politician 
hobbling across the marble hall to greet the poet as he enters drip- 
ping from the storm of rain and wind beating down the river: 'A 
dreadful night/ he says as he shepherds his guest to the fireside, and 
receives the portentous answer: 'No, sir. It is a very fine night. The 
Lord is abroad/ 3 Besides finding him a chaplaincy Dodington re- 
vived the project, first formed nearly twenty years before, of bring- 
ing Young's tragedy The Brothers to the stage, and performed it was 
in 1754 by a cast which included 'George Anne* Bellamy, who had 
her own opinion of Young's tragic rnuse. 

Fielding too, who had by this time risen out of Grub Street to 
be a justice for Westminster, appeared at the Hammersmith dinner- 
table. Dodington's influence in the local politics of Westminster, 
may well have been relevant to Fielding's advancement, or at any 
rate to their continued acquaintance. Then there was always Ralph, 
who in spite of his talents was never to rise: he lived ostensibly in 
Chiswick Mall, a few streets or rather fields away, but as Dod- 
ington's confidential secretary he spent most of his time at his 
master's elbow. An even grimier figure, Paul Whitehead, the future 
secretary of the Medmenham brotherhood and a poet with one foot 
in the lower reaches of politics, also ate Dodington's dinners and 
carried on certain necessary business for him. But these are only a few 
of the swarm of minor politicians, city men and local officials who 
made up what one might call Dodington's lower circle. To complete 
it one must add the 'sometime Prosyndic of the University of Padua* 
and secret service pensioner, Dr. Thompson, a disagreeable and per- 
sonally repulsive medical man to whom his wealthy patient gave 
houseroom and fifty pounds a year. Dirty, sinister, ill-bred and 
poor Thompson undoubtedly was, but he had his professional suc- 
cesses,* and his colleagues' disapproval of his belief in 'nature' as 
opposed to 'philosophical systems and hypothesies' is not necessarily 

things of this nature to His Majesty, and therefore, in all likelihood, the only 
consequence of doing it would be weakening the little influence which I may 
possibly have on some other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation set 
you above the need for advancement, and your sentiments above that concern 
for it, on your own account, which on that of the public is sincerely felt by 
your brother, THO. CANT.' 

* And failures. He was much blamed for the death of Wirmington. 
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against him* Dodington, whose health, was never good, probably 
depended on Thompson more than he confesses, though the story 
that Thompson was responsible for Dodington's entry into the Med- 
menham society has little to support it.* 

On high days, such as the Prince's birthday, this humble but 
necessary troop were quite thrust into the background. At such a 
time there would be no question of entertaining even a person like 
Glover, to whom, on another occasion, his patient friend would give 
up a whole evening listening to a reading of all nine acts of Glover's 
intolerable tragedy Medea; for the diplomatic corps would jostle in 
strength on the Hammersmith landing-stage: 'Marquis de Mirepoix, 
General Wall, Monsieur D'Abrien, Monsieur de Lossandiere, Mar- 
quis d'Aye* Corntes de la Marmora and de Lascary, Baron de St. 
Fiorent, Comte de Hastang, Duke of Queensberry, Lord Talbot, 
Sir Francis Dashwood and Mr. Breton.' So in strict order of pre- 
cedence they are entered in the Diary for 21 January 1750. Often 
oftener as the years passed the Dowager Lady Hervey, widow of 
Dodington's old enemy, would call. She was now in technical retire- 
ment from politics, at Ickworth, though her influence is perceptible 
in the rapprochement between Dodington and Henry Fox which 
took place a little later. But there was clearly deep and mutual 
friendship as well. 

Proudest of all must have been the great day when the Princess 
of Wales came to breakfast. Afterwards, 

we walked all round my gardens: we then came in, and they 
went into all the rooms except the common dining-parlour; 
when we were coming downstairs I told their Royal Highnesses 
that there was one room, which I had forgotten to shew them; 
they desired to see it, and found a cold collation (for it was near 
three o'clock). The Princess very obligingly sat down, and we all 
ate a very hearty and very cheerful meal: she staid with us till 
the day began to decline, and behaved with infinite ease and 
condescension. 4 

If he was one of the most snobbish of hosts, he was also a thoroughly 
hospitable snob. 



* Dr. Levett, Johnson's mysterious medical familiar, provides a curious 
parallel with Thompson. 
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The Prince's Court, where Dodington was now almost daily 
during Ms residence in or near London, had changed a great deal 
since he had last been there. The motive power of its politics was 
still the conflict of interest and temperament between the now 
middle-aged heir and the elderly king. But the years which had 
improved the Prince's value as a political speculation had thickened 
and spoiled the Prince himself. His former attractive dilettantism had 
taken a turn towards magic and palmistry; and, true to his line, he 
was proving as unaffectionate a parent as he was an undutiful son. 
His entourage had changed too. Though Bolingbroke still flitted 
there, leaving behind a taint that still served to set on the official 
whig pack, it was no longer a place for skilled political maroons, 
seeking a passage back to a power they knew how to use. Men like 
the second Earl of Egmont,* or young Lord Middlesex, the Duke 
of Dorset's son (and Lord George Germain's brother), who were 
typical of the new courtiers at Carlton House, were troublesome to 
the experienced Dodington. Like their master they were dissipated, 
ambitious, but untried, thoroughly lacking in discipline. They had 
come into politics finding the best places already filled, and saw 
themselves as floating towards power which they had never enjoyed, 
not struggling to regain power lost. They did not hate the Pelhams 
as successful rivals, but dismissed them from their minds as the ser- 
vants of a King whose day was almost done. Their eye was on the 
future, not the present. From this green wood the Prince expected 
his new adviser to construct a cabinet. 

Only one man catches the eye among this second-rate collection: 
the Earl of Bute. For a time there had been one other, Lord Halifax, 
until he made his bargain with the Pelhams and began his long con- 
nexion with the colonies as a Lord of Trade. Bute, though his name 
was Stuart, was maternally arid politically a Campbell, and of sound 
revolutionary family. Like other Scotch grandees he had an account 
with Middleton and Campbell's bank in the Strand, a house which 
was shortly to be reorganized as Messrs. Thomas Coutts and 

* The laborious ineffectiveness of this ambitious young man is well 
illustrated by Ms political papers, now in the British Museum. Enormous folio 
volumes with imposing locks enclose ruled, headed, but largely blank leaves. 
Here and there a painfully and formally constructed speech is sketched out, or 
precedents for parliamentary business noted. But it is clear that Egmont was 
in politics for nobody but himself. 
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Company. To them he introduced the management of the Prince's 
financial affairs, and they became for the first time, though not the 
last, 'bankers to the succession'. His connexions, as well as a capacity 
for amateur dramatics (of which the Prince was excessively fond) 
had recently commended him at Carlton House, where he was play- 
ing a part as curtain-raiser to a more conventional political career 
at St. James's. 

The main product of Dodington's summer had not been the 
shadow cabinet, though many offers had been made and hints 
thrown out on that subject. As in 1742 he had devoted a great deal 
of thought to the principles of opposition, and had embodied them 
in a memorial, which he submitted as soon as he returned to London, 
together with a short covering note explaining that he was not 
attending in person. What his paper had to say was unpalatable, so 
it was left to speak for itself. 5 

*We want leaders', the Prince had once remarked to Ralph: now 
he must have seen he had one. For after wading through the first 
few pages of customary compliments to a Prince 'with one foot on 
the throne', he arrived at some very plain speaking about the dilemma 
which had troubled considerable politicians when out of office 
ever since the whig triumph: 'formed opposition' was discredit- 
able. Oppositions hitherto, argued Dodington, including tacitly the 
Prince's own essays in the art, had sprung either from private ambi- 
tion or private resentment. Both types are analysed without mercy. 
The tactic of the first was 

a steady and unvariable attention to propose everything that is 
specious, but impracticable or unreasonable: to depreciate, and 
lessen everything that is blameless and to exaggerate and inflame 
everything blameable; in order to make the people desire and the 
crown consent, to the dismission of those in power and place, to 
make room for the leaders, and followers, of the opposition. 

Political resentment uses the same methods, but 

heightened and inflamed. Proposing things not only unseason- 
able, but dangerous, and subversive of government itself: oppos- 
ing right, and wrong, with equal vehemence: and endeavouring 
to overturn the whole system, rather than not reach those, who 
have the supreme direction of it. 
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No doubt the Prince's politics had been justified by his father's 
meanness and the need to keep in being the other Court which 
was now almost part of the constitutional furniture. But even so 
they had in the end done the Prince no good in the eyes of the 
world, which had concluded, regrettably, 'that as it carried private 
interest in the face . . . the same private interest was interwoven in 
the whole': in fact that the beginning and end of the Prince's 
business was what it seemed to be fifty thousand pounds a 
year. 

If the Prince bridled at this, the next home truth was calcukted 
to make him stop and think. An heir to the throne could not gain 
from launching his servants on the old sort of factious opposition, 
because they would only use their nuisance value to extract terms 
for themselves. With engaging frankness Dodington glances briefly 
at his own career. Even if it could be achieved in the teeth of 
the Treasury and Dodington had been dining with old Scrope 
only a few nights ago an opposition majority in the Com- 
mons would scarcely serve the Prince's turn, for then its leaders 
would take office and be thenceforward the King's servants, not 
the Prince's. This experienced dissection of the Georgian political 
system was unlikely to appeal to the main body of the Prince's 
courtiers.* 

To this there was but one logical solution, 'the great something 
that is wanting'. Carlton House must play a waiting game, contain- 
ing themselves in patience until the Prince's servants can properly 
be the King's, because the Prince will be King. In the meantime 
they 'must ask for nothing and accept of nothing, but devote them- 
selves to watch over the public, and prevent, as far as they can, any 
encroachments being made upon it'. That is to say, the opposition 
must not be, as hitherto, a temporary brigading of interest to carry 
the citadel of power, but a standing organization. Dodington, in 
fact, was moving from the old idea of 'an opposition* (in the sense 
in which one could speak of 'the last opposition') to the conception 
of 'the opposition'. According to the view one takes of Dodmgton's 
character this was either a desperate throw for supreme, undisputed 

* Dodington's percipience was not proved until 1783, by the ignominious 
fate of the Fox-North coalition, referred to by George III as 'my son's 
ministry'. See below, p. 330. 
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power, or courageous, disinterested advice.*" He was nearly sixty, 
and a bad life. The most lie could hope to see of the next reign was 
a year or two. But whatever his motives may have been, the advice 
was notably original. To a government acting for a King who can 
do no wrong, lie adds an opposition headed by a Prince whose zeal 
for public welfare is to be axiomatic. Let rival parties be substituted 
for rival royalties and the congruency with modern democratic 
dualism is remarkably close: a dualism of which the essence is mutual 
check, not rival principles. Dodington, at any rate on paper, had 
discarded the notion of the opposition as a gang treating for office, 
and substituted the character of an alternative government, waiting 
for the sovereign to call them to power while, in the act of waiting, 
they perform an essential constitutional function* 

A few days later the author of this 'opposition strongly marked, 
and characterized by the public good, and the public good only' had 
his formal answer read aloud to him after dinner by the Prince. 
'The difference between us,' he wrote hopefully, on his return home, 
'is not considerable'; 6 but it was considerable enough for the plan 
never to be mentioned again, and for its advocate to lose the better 
part of his influence over the Prince, who from that time onwards 
gave his confidence elsewhere, and kept Dodington about him, one 
suspects, largely for the '^200 or ^300,000' which Dodington had 
undertaken to find in the City on the Prince's accession, to tide over 
the awkward period before the new Civil List could be voted. Of 
the twenty-seven plays the Prince saw that autumn, one was The 
Double Dealer. %' says Dodington, Vas there.' 7 

As soon as the session opened Dodington found that his head- 
strong colleagues meant to force the pace in the good old way. 
They had agreed not to oppose the address, but the silly Lord Egmont 
made a fighting speech against the Government's Spanish policy, 
moving even Dodington, who was slow to anger but knowledge- 
able about Spain, to speak sharply. When Ralph, who had been 
installed as editor of an opposition newspaper, was taken up for libel 
and his press closed, Dodington had the greatest difficulty in per- 

* In the discussions which followed about the action to be taken when the 
Prince mounted the throne, Dodington was for a wholesale ejection of office- 
holders, on the lines conducted by Henry Fox shortly after George Ill's 
accession. 
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suading the Prince that the party should appear openly in Ralph's 
support. There is a wealth of constitutional theory in his record of 
that interview 'I gently let him see I thought otherwise.' Very soon 
he found that the 'family', or immediate Court, were systematically 
undermining his position with the Prince, and had even issued a vile 
and rancorous pamphlet' (attributed, of course, to ministerial hacks) 
attacking him.* In long interviews with the Prince the old whig 
expostulated that politics were a serious matter, that the Nova Scotia 
and Dunkirk questions had to be understood before they could be 
made fighting issues. He spoke from the heart, for he had spent hours 
poring over a specially procured map and account of Nova Scotia, 
several days applying himself to the complexities of the Prince's 
Cornish tin revenues 'a scandalous job, and I am determined to get 
to the bottom of it'. At last, nettled by a piece of princely petulance 
about being 'governed', he expounded his method of arriving at a 
political decision 

When I had thought upon any point, in which I could see day- 
light: after I had digested it a little, I chose to lay it before a 
friend or two in the first place; if we then liked it, and could 
give it a body, we should then lay it before his Royal Highness 
for his approbation: if it met with that, then, and not till then, 
I should think of communicating it to those who were chiefly 
to assist in the execution of it. That this might be governing for 
ought I knew; but that this was the way of doing business which 
I had learnt. 8 

He had learnt it, unquestionably, from Sir Robert Walpole. The 
relationship he expresses is not, indeed, the relationship of a minister 
to a modern constitutional sovereign: but it gives very nearly the 
modern relationship between a civil servant and his minister. 



His political hold over the Prince might weaken, but the duties 
of a courtier were as onerous as ever, and these, however willingly 
undertaken, must have been a great strain. The visits in the Prince's 
train to conjurers and fortune-tellers were probably pleasant enough, 

* According to Horace Walpole (in the margin of his copy of the Diary), 
the pamphlet had been written by Lord Bathurst, and shown to the Prince 
in draft. 
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trotting out in two or three carriages to some suburban pleasure- 
garden, and even the performances of the royal children, produced 
by Quin, had their charms. But for two successive February days 
the Prince insisted on his entire Court, men, women and children, 
turning out in the east wind to work on his garden at Kew, reward- 
ing them, Dodington records, with a cold dinner and a performance 
of Macbeth the third he had seen in the Prince's company that 
season. Only a few days after this bout of gardening he had to appear 
in the Prince's interest in support of the opposition candidates at the 
Middlesex by-election, and had a particularly trying day which 
began at eight in the morning and ended with a ten-mile ride 'with- 
out boots' from Brentford to Kew on servants' horses to dine, as 
commanded, with the Prince. It must have been a real consolation 
to have won by a handsome majority. 

During this hard winter Dodington, in furtherance, no doubt, of 
his system of opposition, made one of those gestures on the side of 
humanity which are at once a significant and an endearing trait in 
his character. He spoke against providing for the penalty of death 
in the annual Mutiny Act. He thought it one of his best speeches, 
endorsing the draft accordingly among his papers. The soldier ought, 
he argued, to have at least the civil rights of his fellow-subjects in 
time of peace, if not in war, and the 'Gentleman on the Table', 
though he looks like a tenant at will, may turn out to be a tenant 
for life'. Most of what he said had been heard often enough before 
from the opponents, usually tories, of standing armies and land 
warfare on the continent. But towards the end there steals in a note 
which is unfamiliar and specifically humane: 

If then they have only mutinied or deserted, does not the Bill 
leave punishment severe enough, tho' short of death, to deter 
them? Are there not left, ay, and exercised, corporal punishments, 
that for my part, I should think severer than death itself? 9 

Not a single member was found to support his motion. 

Spring came round and with it negotiations with the Duke of 
Dorset, who was Lord Warden of the Cinq Ports, for the Prince's 
second son to take private sea baths off Walmer Castle; and attend- 
ance on the Princess of Wales in labour, which she accomplished 
before an audience of at least a score 'without once complaining or 
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groaning the whole time*. 10 Then there were June drives with the 
vapid Lady Middlesex, the Prince's mistress, to see the silk factories 
at Spitalfields, or with Lady Torrington to stare at the Norwood 
gipsies and wind up the day below stairs at Carlton House, out of 
the Prince's presence, supping with the Princess's midwife Mrs. 
Cannon, who combined with her professional accomplishments a 
reputation as a connoisseur of coins and curiosities.* 

He was persevering with his political plans, despite the Prince's 
lack of enthusiasm. Dashwood and Oswald, tried friends, were to 
form the reliable core which the flighty 'family* could not provide. 
And he had noticed that winter a new paper called The Rambter t 
written in a robust style which would be wholly suitable for 
advertising the high moral principles on which the new opposition 
was to be founded. He wrote to Cave, the publisher, inviting the 
Rambler to call at Pall Mall or La Trappe, hinting that it would not 
be a bootless visit. But 'a kind of excuse was made'. u It is a pity 
we shall never know what Dr. Johnson would have made of 
Dodington, but at least he made a more courteous reply than 
Chesterfield received for his offer of patronage. In measured tones 
Rambler No. 14 enlarged on the impropriety of a man of letters 
embarking on a career of social ambition. 

So, once more, came Christmas and Twelfth Night, with plays 
every night at Kew, punctuated with sociable rounds of faro, and 
friendly notes from the Prince, whom his Treasurer was furnishing 
with Italian, statues. The session of 1751 opened, and gradually the 
circle of Dodington's opposition friends was widened until at last 
the pretext for action arrived. It was a potential cause celebre over 
General Anstruther's supposed barbarities by court martial in 
Minorca. The island was to produce one cause celebre, in which 
Dodington would play no mean part. But not on this occasion. 

On 4 March two members, carefully primed by Dodington, 
moved for copies of all courts martial ordered by Anstrather. On 
the 5th the Prince of Wales snapped his fingers at the English 
winter once too often. Discarding his robes after a stuffy ceremony 
he took a nap at Kew in a draughty room overlooking the gardens. 

* 'Brobdignag combs, old broken pots, pans, and pipkins, a lantern of 
scraped oyster-shells, scimitars, Turkish pipes, Chinese baskets.' So Horace 
Walpole of the lot he bought at the sale after her death. 
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A well-deserved cold was the outcome, and it rapidly turned to 
pleurisy. Ten laconic entries in Dodington's diary record the Prince's 
rally, relapse and renewed rally. On the iSth he seemed better, 
and sat up for half an hour to some buttered rolls and coffee. 
The card-parties, keeping the vigil in the outer room, were opti- 
mistic. Two days later he was dead. 'Fritz ist tot' observed the King 
over the card-table to Lady Yarmouth after a glance at a hastily 
passed note. Dodington heard the final details from someone in the 
vestibule at Leicester House, in the chilly dawn of the next day. It 
was his ninth visit since the Prince had fallen ill. 

'When this unfortunate event happened,' he wrote gloomily when 
Hammersmith was regained, 1 had set on foot ... a project for an 
union between the independent Whigs and Tories, by a writing 
renouncing all tincture of Jacobitism, and affirming short, but con- 
stitutional and revolutional principles . . . These parties, so united, 
were to lay this paper, containing these principles, before the Prince; 
offering to appear as his party, now; and upon these principles to 
undertake the administration, when he was Bang, in the subordina- 
tion and rank among themselves, that he should please to appoint. 
Father of Mercy! Thy hand that wounds, alone can save!' 12 

The confusion was fearful, for the whole pattern of politics had 
changed overnight. From all sides the politicians whom he had 
schooled so carefully demanded instructions, and the Diary records 
a strange mixture of level-headed effort to keep the shattered faction 
together for a fresh campaign, and loyal attendance on its defunct 
chief.* He stood up stoutly to the official stinginess imposed by the 
King on the funeral arrangements. Although an attempt was made 
to prevent Privy Councillors from walking behind the coffin, he 
followed his old master to the grave on foot, under a lowering sky. 
So sunk were his spirits that 'for the first hour, I was incapable of 
making any observation'. But as his trained eye recovered he noticed 
that among the voluntary mourners 'there was not one English Lord, 
not one bishop, and only one Irish Lord (Limerick), two sons of 
Dukes, one Baron's son, and two Privy Councillors' including him- 
self. The funeral service itself lacked either anthem and organ, and 

* Consideration of futures was not omitted. In the interval between the 
Prince's death and his funeral, Dodington was in attendance at a meeting with 
the Speaker turning up the precedents for government during a minority. 
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even the official dinner was not supplied until the last moment, by 
which time one had already been ordered from a neighbouring 
tavern and paid for by the mourners themselves. The superfluous 
dinner was voted to charity. 'So ended this sad day Quern semper 
acerbum semper honoratum.' 13 He spoke more truly even than he 
knew. Never again, during the unexpectedly long reign of Fred- 
erick's son, would the pattern regain quite its old symmetry. 
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XIV 

LOW WATER 
(1751-1757) 

DODINGTON WAS BURYING his political reputation as well as 
his ambitions and his master when he followed Frederick 
to the grave. He had played high and lost credit as well as 
cash; and of all ages his, perhaps, was least merciful to failure. 
Outwardly as active as ever, he clung to political life for fully 
another decade, clambered back into office, and even attained the 
peerage he had coveted so long, but he was no longer what he had 
been till that last fatal March of the Old Style a serious contender 
for power. He still circulated through the corridors as someone 
who could help or hurt. In his carefully husbanded suits, he wanders 
from one political constellation to another, like a fading meteor. 
The world, for whom changes of political alliance were matters of 
every day, allowed themselves to see in Dodington a discreditable 
specimen of behaviour which was all but universal. 'Had his nature 
been capable of consistency,' observed Glover censoriously, 'and 
common prudence directed his only pursuit, a profitable place, he 
might, with ... his social accomplishments, wit, plausibility, liter- 
ature, and long experience of public business, have stood an eminent 
character . . . All these qualifications, with the addition of elegance, 
magnificence and wealth, wanting in judgement and discretion, 
could not protect his old age from ridicule and neglect.' 1 Consis- 
tency, Tom Wharton's triumphant attribute, was lacking, and 
beside this 'his private good qualities, friendship beyond professions, 
industry and alacrity to serve and oblige' were unavailing. Glover 
was right in the main, but wrong in one important respect. Doding- 
ton was not in politics primarily to make money. The chief object 
of his unwearied activity was precisely the thing that always eluded 
him: regard. 

He poured out his feelings in formal, but not wholly insincere 
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elegiac prose to Maim in Florence, who, lie mistakenly thought, 
would sympathize: 

I have lost more than any one subject in England, but this is 
light; public advantages confined to myself do not, ought not, to 
weigh with me. But we have lost the refuge of private distress, 
the balm of the afflicted heart, the shelter of the miserable against 
the pang of private calamity. The arts, the graces, the anguish, the 
misfortunes of society, have lost their restorer and their remedy. 2 

Mann copied out the richest passage and returned it to Strawberry 
Hill with his next packet, as worth a few heartless chuckles. 

During that miserable spring Dodington even turned his thoughts 
towards retirement. 'As no good can be done to this country/ he 
reflected in his Diary, 'but by good men coining into office, it is 
all over, and I give up all thoughts of being, any farther, useful to 
mankind.* 3 "With Mr. Bance, who was to have been Governor of 
the Bank, the man who was to have been Prime Minister turned 
his attention to the details of his East India business. He sold his 
half share in the Vauxhall pleasure-garden to the contractors for 
.3,800, and limited his parliamentary activity to membership of a 
committee for paving Pall Mall. He did not even appear in the 
great debate on the Regency one of the most formidable tussles 
of the century, for it was to settle what should be substituted as 
the new centre of the succession party on the assumption (which 
everyone still chose to make) that George II would never live to 
see his grandson a man. His detachment from this, indeed, was not 
such as to prevent him from drawing up an elaborate scheme for 
resisting Pelham's proposals *if thought proper' by the Princess of 
Wales. But one must allow for professional interest, and he received 
no encouragement. In May the disappointed Ralph learned of 
'my present intention of no more meddling in publick affairs, 
till some party, worth appearing with, shall unite in the service of 
the country' 4 perhaps a rather more guarded expression of with- 
drawal than a fortnight earlier. But he went to Eastbury much 
sooner than usual, after two purely ceremonial calls on the Duke 
of Newcastle and the Princess of Wales, one of whom received him 
'civilly*, and the other *in a very obliging manner'. To Newcastle 
he propounded a plan hatched by a certain Colonel Mills for 
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conquering Bengal, 'the richest province in the known world.', with 
1,500 men. Newcastle poured cold water on it. History knows little 
of Colonel Mills, who transferred his attention to prospecting for 
minerals in Northern Italy: but Colonel Clive won Plassey six years 
later with a force of Europeans not much larger. 

So Dodington left for a time the political world where 'all was 
faction', with the Pelhams still firmly entrenched in power, flanked 
by the Dowager Princess of Wales, who was well able to play her 
own hand, and the Duke of Cumberland, who had Henry Fox to 
play his for him. But the long, quiet summer sojourn at Eastbury, 
in which the chief event was an upset coach 'in Mr. Churchill's 
meadow, called their private road' as a result of which 'the company, 
particularly the gentlemen, were very wet', 5 brought about a restor- 
ation of his political appetite. Since the Princess of Wales was clearly 
not to be drawn into active party politics at the moment, he opened 
an elaborate negotiation with the Pelhams, and by spring arrived 
at the formula that 'As I was, now, entirely free from engagements, 
I was sincerely desirous of Mr. Pelham* s favour and friendship, if 
he would accept of friendship and attachment; if then, he would 
accept of my services, he might, upon proper conditions, command 
my interest . . . This of proper conditions was frequently repeated and 
Mr. Ellis desired to observe that there was neither promise nor 
engagement.' 6 Without any quid pro quo, he had handed over to 
Murray, the Solicitor-General who was acting as go-between, the 
complete minute of the Prince's Civil List intrigue in the days of 
Walpole as proof of his own attachment to *the family' as a whole. 
'The event,' he confided in his Diary, 'is with God/ 7 

The point was, of course, that the general election was only two 
years ahead, and the elaborate business of preparing for it had already 
begun. Even in November 1750, before the Prince's death, there 
had been discussions about the future representation of Weymouth, 
and Dodington and Tucker had made up a parti-a-quatre with 
Henry Pelham and old Scrope which had resulted in a new charter 
for the faithful borough and a continuance of the long-standing 
arrangement by which one of the four members * was nominated 
by the Treasury. 

* Welbore Ellis mentioned above sat for Weymouth as a dependant of 
Pelham by arrangement. 
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But tie passage back was not to be so simple as that. The PeUiatns 
were profuse with their expressions of goodwill, but, they explained, 
the King's prejudice against his late son's adviser was quite invincible. 
'I see Dodington here sometimes/ George II had said crustily to 
the Minister. 'What does he come for?' Nor did the 'Black Tans' 
(so the old guard of Walpole's followers were nicknamed) forget 
their grudge against the man who had helped to bring down their 
chief. Dodington has treated us to a full account of an interview 
one of many with Pelham on 5 May 1752. 'At my time of life,* 
he began, 'nothing would tempt me to come into any court [i.e. join 
a government or opposition], upon the foot of force or intrusion. 9 
He wanted only to be a humble friend; but, with a sudden burst 
of theatricality, 'if you gave me a musket and ordered me to a post 
I should certainly fire. If clouds arise, I am not afraid at all to meet 
the great geniuses now on the stage.' Without doubt Pitt, whom 
Dodington hated with all his heart, was well in mind. Pelham was 
no fool. He offered no musket but flattered the recruit with an 
explanation of 'the bottom of his policy' which there is no reason 
to doubt was truthful, for it was 'to chuse a new Parliament, that 
should be all of a piece; such a one as might serve the King if he 
lived, and be steady to put the young King in the right way*: in 
fact *a thorough Whig Parliament', and no factions, however use- 
ful those might sometimes be. As for the rest like many an English 
statesman before and since 'he had a great regard for Europe, 
but did not trouble himself much about it his concern was to 
keep things on the right foot at home'. The meeting ended with 
Pelham 'inviting himself in a most gentlemanlike and obliging 
manner' to dine at Hammersmith. 8 

They dined together three times in the next fortnight, toast- 
ing the 'thorough whig parliament' of 1754 into the small hours 
'with much wine and as much good humour as I ever met with*. 
Dodington was not completely taken in of course. He thought 
some of the Minister's protestations about lack of ambition 'a 
little Pelham'. But by the end of it all, and without extracting 
a single pledge of any value (the King, on whom all depended, 
was conveniently absent in Hanover), he found he had com- 
mitted himself to what he later called the 'Unmeaning Admini- 
stration of the Pelhams' and involved himself in their election 
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business not only at Weymouth but in his own constituency of 
Bridgwater. 

He had done his best to keep up his service in the other Court as 
well, but to no purpose. Almost as often as he dined with Pelham 
he strolled through the summer and autumn gardens at Kew with 
the Princess, chatting and probing, and hearing how 'the new bishop 
gave great satisfaction', until they went indoors for a game of comet 
with the ladies-in-waiting or sat on stools round the fire 'as if one 
had dropped into a sister's house'. The Princess was not to be drawn 
into making a party for her son not, at any rate, under Dodington's 
direction. She had heard of his supper parties with the ministers, and 
listened amiably to his excuses about wanting to 'end his life in quiet 
with those with whom he had begun it'. Her chief criticism of the 
Pelhams, she said politely, was their indisposition to serve her late 
husband's former supporters. 

All this, with George II getting older every day,* was thoroughly 
disheartening, and Dodington can be forgiven a sudden thrill when, 
at the celebration of the King's sixty-ninth birthday, he was button- 
holed by Lord Hillsborough, a politician and Dilettante of the 
second rank, who began to talk in a way his hearer thought 'singular'. 
Pitt's passion, Hillsborough was saying with truth, 'is ambition, 
not avarice'. On the other hand (was there a glance back at the last 
quality he had mentioned?) 'Mr. Fox has something very frank and 
open about him, and he resolves to push for his turn not by 
opposition, for he has a family and cannot afford to part with his 
emoluments; "j" but, if accidents should happen, he should endeavour 
to be next.' Dodington was so impressed that he asked if Mr. Fox 
'held out his hand &rc.*, and being assured not only that he did, but 
that many had already grasped it, hastily explained how high-prin- 
cipled his opposition to Walpole had been for Fox 'had really 

* Dodington's manoeuvres at this stage of his career cannot have been 
assisted by an unseasonable appearance in mourning (for a distant relation) at 
the Prince of Wales's drawing-room on the anniversary of the coronation. He 
was told, and 'had to slip away*. 

f His father-in-law, the Duke of Richmond, was quite clear about this. 
*I have but one word to trouble you with/ he wrote to the Duke of Newcastle 
in 1748, 'which is to tell you that if Henry Fox should be Secretary of State 
the Duchess of Richmond and I should be vastly happy, tho' we still wish him 
the Paymaster's place, as it is less precarious, and a better thing for his family's 
sake.' 
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loved that man*. 9 There the matter ended for the time being, but 
the first signs of the new connexion appeared in February 1753 
when Dodington turned out for the worthy motion, proposed by 
Hillsborough and seconded by Fox, to permit the importation of 
champagne in bottle. They were beaten, a demonstration, if ever 
one were needed, of the ascendancy of the Treasury over the natural 
inclinations of the Commons. 



Superficially Fox and Dodington are birds of a feather. Both 
belonged to the comparatively new class of professional politician 
(which also included Pitt), and perhaps this lack of amateur status 
rather than anything particularly outrageous in their careers, has 
made it easier to cast them as villains in the political masquerade of 
the last years of George If s reign. Dodington's uncle had been 
secretary to the Treasurer of the Navy and a Lord of the Admiralty; 
Fox's father Paymaster of the Forces; and each looked upon the 
office from which his family fortunes were derived as in some 
degree his special preserve. Fox was ten years younger, and although, 
as the discreet editor of a peerage later observed, 'there have been 
Foxes in England since before the Norman Conquest*, his fortune, 
like Dodington's, went back only one generation. Nevertheless it 
went back to a time before the Revolution, for he was the son 
in extreme old age of the Sir Stephen Fox who, starting as a poor 
boy in Charles I's household had tided Charles II over the lean days 
of exile, and in prosperity showed such talent in the handling of 
money that he rose to be Paymaster of the Forces. The Paymaster 
being virtually banker for the army, his chief qualification was a 
capacity to find money in the City a capacity which demands 
payment by commission. Sir Stephen, though a thoroughly re- 
spectable character, had amassed his fortune of some .200,000 by 
methods not so very different from those which have made his 
son Henry a by-word for systematic corruption. 

Sir Stephen, like a good public servant, had bowed to the change 
of government at the Revolution, and since those days there had 
often been a Fox at the Pay Office. One of Sir Stephen's sons by 
his first marriage had been there when Henry was born, but went 
out in that same year, 1705, for voting against the Occasional 
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Conformity Bill. Henry himself, as a younger son, had inherited only 
a fragment of the family's fortune, but a lion's share of its business 
acumen, and a consuming thirst for politics. For many years he was 
the most skilful political man of business in the market. Walpole 
had soon recognized his talents, and under that spreading shadow 
he had gradually constructed a political interest of his own in 
Wiltshire, on the very doorstep of Dodington's zone, consisting 
mainly of little boroughs that had once served Wharton Malmes- 
bury (where he was High Steward), Cricklade, Hindon (for which 
he usually sat), Shaftesbury. In 1744, when he was thirty-nine, he 
made one of the few bold strokes of his life by eloping with Lady 
Sarah Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond,* so that the 
son born to him five years later "tis incredible how like a monkey 
he looked' inherited blood from Charles II, as well as from 
Charles iTs Paymaster. The royal Stuart names of Charles James 
were therefore well deserved. 

Henry Fox was an indulgent father and a loving husband, but 
he never allowed these warmer parts of his nature to appear in 
business. As a politician he was not only shrewd but cold, systematic 
and cautious to the point of timidity. His object was not regard, 
but gain. He never resigned one office as a gambler's throw towards 
a greater, but by his unrelenting grip on the Pay Office accumulated 
an enormous fortune and let the credit go. Courage, rather than 
honesty, was the virtue he most conspicuously lacked, and its absence 
deprived him of the succession to supreme power, bringing him 
instead to a dishonoured old age and two spendthrift sons. 

That there should be an ample number of soldiers to be paid was 
clearly an interest of the House of Fox, and those aspects of whig 
policy which demanded a large regular land army were often dwelt 
upon by the Paymaster as fundamentals of the Old Cause. The 
office of Treasurer of the Navy, on the other hand, was most con- 
genial when the fleet occupied a high place in the military budget 
and in British foreign policy. Dodington, who knew a great deal 
more about foreign policy than Henry Fox, was throughout his 
life an opponent of continental warfare, subsidy treaties, regular 
armies, and the policies which required them. 'His Majesty would 

* The Duke of Richmond's father was an illegitimate son of Charles II and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
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not for the world lend himself a farthing,' he once said of the 
arrangements by which George II was able to insist that the British 
taxpayer should foot the bill for Hanoverian troops employed 
against the French; and when the Hessians came over with * Vestigia 
NuUa Retrorsum' embroidered on their caps, he suggested the 
translation 'they never mean to go back again'. The war in which 
he believed was *a Marine, Commercial, Colony War' 10 and his 
hostility to Pitt was no obstacle to his firm belief in Pitt's policy. 

This difference of opinion and interest between the Treasurer of 
the Navy and the Paymaster of the Forces underlines a major change 
which came over the name of whig in the course of the eighteenth 
century. Fox was formally correct when he claimed the land army 
as something the Revolution whigs had always espoused and the 
Revolution tories opposed, but Dodington was nearer the heart of 
the older libertarian tradition which was to go on developing, 
through Fox's son, into liberalism, in denouncing armies as at worst 
dangerous and burdensome, temporary necessities at the best. The 
alliance of these two men which was now developing marks half 
water between the whig continental war of Marlborough, and the 
tory continental war of the younger Pitt. 



Just as Europe was poised between two wars, Fox and Dodington 
were poised on the threshold between office and opposition. Fox 
had a post (Secretary at War) under Pelham, and an attachment 
to the Duke of Cumberland: Dodington a fading attachment to the 
Princess and the confidences, if not the confidence, of the Minister. 
He was well-informed from both sides about the scandal of Prince 
George's allegedly Jacobite Bolingbrokian tutor a 'strange im- 
portant trifle' as he justly called it which occupied the attention 
of a Court in the political doldrums. But Bolingbroke was dead 
at last, and his elegant scepticism was no longer fashionable. Whig- 
gery might be humdrum, but there was a place in it for an orthodox 
deity* As Dr. Sliarpe, Dodington's favourite clergyman, wrote of 
Bolingbroke soon after his death: 

I cannot think that Harrington, Milton, Joseph Mede, Spencer, 
Selden, Newton, Locke, would ever have been prevailed upon to 
have deserted from their interpretation of antient laws and history 
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by the ingenious remarks of this noble author . . . But if Chris- 
tianity is to be entirely destroyed, where is the workman can build 
us up another as good, or where is the statesman that will under- 
take to govern men without any religion at all? n 

Another of Dodington's familiars was in vigorous correspondence 
the disappointed Ralph. For years he had toiled in vain, spinning 
his not inconsiderable talents through endless columns of journalism. 
After all, his brain, as he said, was his whole estate, and the Prince, 
by inconsiderately dying when he did, had left Ralph with a bad 
debt of ^65, 'every penny of which I had a thousand pressing 
occasions for'. 12 He now turned on his former protector with 
savage bitterness and Dodington tried without much success to 
make him over as a going concern to the ministry. But Henry 
Pelham did not attach much importance to the press, and the dis- 
gruntled Ralph went over to the Duke of Bedford. Garrick seems 
to have done him a good turn in getting his debts paid out 
of public funds, but he sank at last into the shadows, leaving 
behind as a final protest one of the first works on authorship as a 
trade.* 

Dodington was now completely pledged to the minister, and 
with or without office a matter in which Pelham's best efforts 
were promised *I am determined to be his friend'. 13 When summer 
came round, he was putting in an appearance at *The Antelope' in 
Dorchester, where the county gentlemen were meeting to choose 
candidates for Dorset. *I said there would be no doubt of the Whigs 
carrying the election, if they resolved upon it, because, to my know- 
ledge, two thirds of the property of the county were in their hands, 
and because I had carried it for Mr. Pitt's father (who was scarcely 
capable)'. 14 The ministerial candidate was Henry Fox's brother-in- 
law, Lord Digby. 

Thence he passed on to Bridgwater, where he was engaged not 
only to keep his own seat, but to keep out his, Newcastle's and the 
King's old enemy Lord Egmont, who was trying to get a foothold 
there. He was even prepared to pay all the election expenses that 
could be incurred in cash, leaving to the government only those 

* The Case of Authors by Profession or Trade* Stated, With Regard to Booksellers, 
the Stage, and the Public, 1758. Ralph gave it as his convinced opinion that 
authorship was 'the last profession that a liberal mind would choose*. 
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which needed patronage for settlement. On n August he Vent 
about half the town' on a discouraging canvass which showed that 
among the voters were *a set of low worthless fellows' who had 
sold one vote each already to Lord Egniont in the hope someone 
else would pay more for the other. That was on Saturday. On 
Sunday Bridgwater was edified by seeing their member go to 
church twice in one day an event important and unusual enough 
to be entered in the political log as the day's only activity. What 
with 'the excessive badness of the roads, and the nature of the busi- 
ness* it was 'probably the most disagreeable week I ever passed*. 
His return to Eastbury, reckoning up dismally the 'trouble, vexation 
and expense*, both past and to come, brought the last straw. Young 
and the eccentric Wyndham, who were both there as house-guests, 
quarrelled 'in the most indecent manner'. It was patched up on the 
surface, and there were apologies, but Young left next day. There 
is real pathos in the three-word entry for the day after Young's 
departure. 'Alone. Excessive pain.' 15 

It looked that winter as if Henry Pelham's anodyne personality 
would hold his system together to see yet another seven years of 
plain sailing. But it was not to be. Accidents will happen, as Lord 
Hillsborough had said. On 6 March 1754, getting out of bed at 
Hammersmith, Dodington learned by urgent messenger of Pelham's 
sudden death two hours before. Henry Fox had begun negotiations 
aimed at the succession within two hours of Pelham's last breath. 
Dodington sat up till five in the morning with his crony Lord 
Barnard passing the whole business in excited, but systematic review, 
making and discarding cabinets like imaginary cricket teams. And 
the end of it all was that Henry Fox overplayed his hand, leaving 
the Duke of Newcastle master of the situation. 

Dodington's account of an interview with the cabinet-making 
Duke shortly afterwards gives as good an impression of that fussy, 
longwinded master craftsman as could well be asked for. In vain 
Dodington angled for a promise of the Treasurership of the Navy. 
The Duke merely expatiated on the numbers he had to serve, on 
the nobility of Dodington's conduct in fighting Bridgwater at his 
own expense, on the frequency and surprise with which he reflected 
upon the 'ease and cheapness* of Weymouth elections. 'He took me 
in his arms, and kissed me twice, with strong assurances of affection 
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and service.' le But a week later George Grenville was appointed 
Treasurer of the Navy. 

So, unpropitiously, the election began. He went to Bridg water 
supported by the respectable Dr. Sharpe and found, as he had 
expected, 'things very disagreably framed'. Egmont arrived the 
next day 'with trumpets, noise &c.' and the candidates 'walked the 
town'. Three days followed, which Dodington telescopes as 

'Spent in the infamous and disagreable compliance 1 
with the low habits of venal wretches'. ji4-i5-io. 

The iyth was polling day, and the result was: 

Egmont 119 
Balch 114 

Dodington 105 

The returning officer, he complains, rejected fifteen 'good* votes 
for Dodington: and accepted eight 'bad' ones for Egmont. The 
episode ends with the succinct entry for the i8th: 'Left Bridgewater 
for ever'. 

St. Stephen's without Dodington was unthinkable, and one of 
the members for Weymouth was hastily turned out to make room 
for his master. But the loss of Bridgwater was a disgrace never to 
be lived down. He had represented the ungrateful place for more 
than thirty years. Only a week before the election he had served 
one of the local parsons to a better living. That he should keep out 
Egmont, the upstart, had been his pledge and his bargain with 
Newcastle and the King for political redemption. And this had 
happened in one of the best-rigged general elections ever held, when 
the number of contested seats 42 in the whole of England had 
probably never been and certainly never would be lower. It was 
also the election which Hogarth has specially commemorated, and 
by a grim irony the artist had chosen as sitter for the rabble-tossed 
victor in 'Chairing the Member* the only prominent politician who 
had, in that election, gone down to defeat. 



Recriminations followed. In a series of interviews with New- 
castle the bill for the fiasco at Bridgwater was presented successively 
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as ^2,500, 3,400, and 'nearly .4,000'. The obvious notion of a 
petition against Egmont's election was put forward. But Newcastle 
fenced and fussed and promised his good offices, outpourings which 
impressed Dodington 4 as much as the breath they were composed 
of, and in the end came to the point of saying that he was not 
disposed to support a petition which might upset the harmony 
of his newly chosen House. "Worse still, the King, in spite of 
the best Newcastle could do, absolutely declined to do any- 
thing whatever for Dodington. The weak hand had been played 
for all it was worth and it must be admitted Dodington had 
every reason for annoyance. He had shown himself in his ugliest 
mood: 

I told him [Newcastle] ... it must not remain as it was; for I 
was determined to make some sort of figure in life: I earnestly 
wished it might be under his protection, but if that could not be, 
I must make some figure; what it would be I could not determine 
yet; I must look round me a little, and consult my friends, but 
some figure I was resolved to make. 17 

This demonstration drove Newcastle once more into the royal 
closet, from which he emerged echoing the same guttural negative. 

I said, that as it was so, I received his Majesty's displeasure with 
that respect and resignation, which became me towards my sove- 
reign . . . but if he [Newcastle] imagined, that I would remain 
postulating among the common herd of suitors, and expose my- 
self to suffer twenty unworthy preferences more, to get, perhaps 
nothing at last, certainly nothing that I wanted it was im- 
possible; I would as soon wear a livery, and ride behind a coach 
in the streets. 18 

On this elevated note, which Dodington prided himself on having 
introduced twice into the conversation, they parted Very civilly'. 
It was high summer, and within a fortnight he was once more among 
the consolations of Eastbury. 



Horace Walpole, marking the margins of Dodington' s Diary for 
posterity, supposed wrongly that the gap ia the published version 
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from October 1754 to May 1755 was the work of the editor.* It 
was the winter which began with the uneasy alliance between Fox 
and Pitt, each with his independent 'divergent' was Pitt's ex- 
pression interests in mind. It seemed as if Fox would be the winner, 
for in December he attained Cabinet rank; but equally important, 
as things turned out, was Pitt's marriage to Hester Grenville during 
the same season. For everyone, and not least for Dodington, it was 
a vital match, since the whole Temple and Grenville clan became 
Pitt's relations as well as his 'friends'. And as the two statesmen 
pushed their way forward, two separate war-clouds, each with its 
claims on a statesman's attention, were gathering. On the Continent 
George II and his ministers were elaborating subsidy treaties with 
Russia and the German Princelings. Across the Atlantic French and 
English colonials were mustering their little forces and holding 
rival parleys for alliance in the wigwams of Indian kings. 

If there were entries for this period they would show the un- 
quenchable diarist edging his way steadily into the confidence of 
those in power. His elastic spirits were high once more. He wrote 
to Dashwood in January as a 'monstre de science with a budget of 
political gossip; 19 and Lady Hervey, on a visit to La Trappe, found 
*two great talkers and one great laugher in the room'. 20 He saw the 
despatches from America, and made his own record of the plans for 
Braddock's disastrous campaign before it was launched. In the 
House he spoke often, and at the top of his form against a conti- 
nental, and in favour of a colonial, war. That on the vital issue of 
the hour he should be of the same mind with Pitt, his enemy, and 
opposed to Fox, his ally, was typical of the times, not of the man. 
Those in office were no less divided among themselves, for Legge, 
die Chancellor of the Exchequer, was of the same mind with Pitt 
and Dodington: 

Mr. Fox and his land-war party [records Shenstone] sat mute, 
whilst Mr. Legge, with great openness and perspicuity explained 
the present schemes; as they were calculated to exert our whole 
strength at sea, and, if possible, nowhere else. Mr. Dodington, 

* Penruddocke Wyndham can be relied upon to leave out nothing dis- 
creditable. Volume 5 of the Diary, numbered in the diarist's own unmistak- 
able hand, ends on 10 October 1754. Volume 6 takes up the tale on 22 April 
i without explaining the reason for the interval. 
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who, it seems, has not spoke of many years,* charmed everybody. 
His wit did not only entertain, but animate and affect his hearers. 
It were better*, he said, 'than lose the domination of the Ocean, 
that the Ocean should overwhelm us: for what Briton could wish 
to leave a posterity crawling upon this island, only to feel the 
tyranny, and swell the victories, of France/ 21 

So he had always believed, no doubt the more vigorously at this 
moment, when the Dodington Indiaman, in company with the 
Houghton, Pelham, Streatham and Hedgecourt, was in the Downs 
making ready for the high seas. They sailed in April, when the 
Dodington, emulating her owner, tried to outsail her companions, 
and was lost off the Cape of Good Hope. Out of her crew of 270, 
23 reached Delagoa Bay in a boat of their own making nearly a 
year after they had sailed from England, 22 

The rivalry between Pitt and Fox, which developed in spring 
from self-interested alliance to open hostility, and the certainty of 
war with France, dominate the last act of Dodington's long exile 
from office. All that summer he was in touch with both aspirants, 
collecting official news from one, and agreeing on policy with the 
other. Pitt, moving by the rules of the game, was trying to make 
an interest for himself in the rival Court, by applying to the Princess 
of Wales; but Dodington, who was well aware that no points were 
to be scored there for the time being, calculated correctly in the 
short run that Fox would gain the upper hand, while extreme 
personal dislike made it easier for him to resist the Great Commoner 
at his greasiest: 

He thought me of the greatest consequence; no man in the 
country would be more listened to, both in and out of the House, 
&c. &c. that he was most desirous to connect and unite himself 
with me in the strictest manner he ever had the highest regard 
for my abilities we had always acted upon the same principles 
he had the honour of being married into my relations; everything 
invited him to it. He added a great deal more, that surprised me 
very much, considering the treatment I have met with for years 
past, both from him and from those relations. It surprised me so 
much, that all I said was, that I was much obliged to him . . . 23 

* After his long silence he delivered two major speeches on successive days 
25 and 26 March 1755. 
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At any rate he could rely on Pitt's support against George Ifs 
continental schemes without striking any political bargain, and those 
he meant to oppose whatever happened. It was natural enough, 
therefore, by the standards of the mid-century, that he should write 
only a fortnight later to Fox, whose business it was to see the subsidy 
treaties through Parliament, that it was his dearest wish to see Fox 
at the head of affairs. When the grand debate on foreign policy came 
on it was the longest in the recorded history of the House. Pitt, in 
one of the great orations of his career, spoke for an hour and thirty- 
five minutes. Dodington, though he spoke on the same side, did 
not speak, perhaps, with the same vehemence or elaboration. He 
'teased the argument to accompany him', and seemed Very well, 
but very acceding 9 with a tendency to seek a compromise. 24 

For the bargain had been struck in October, at an interview 
between Dodington and Newcastle for which the stage had been 
carefully set by Fox. Dodington recorded it in the form of a dialogue 
an all but unique one-act political farce from real life. He knew 
enough about Newcastle that minister who sought to -gain 'time 
for inaction' to realize that brutal treatment alone would be 
effective. General expressions of goodwill were brushed aside with 
a brusque * Where there is no offer, no answer can be expected'; 
and a feeble offer of the Comptroller's staff, with a chilling 'My 
Lord, I will suppose I did not hear you'.* First he tempted Newcastle 
to break the tension by a detailed explanation of the proposed subsidy 
treaties, then cut it short before it had fairly begun with the remark 
that no doubt they were just like any other subsidy treaties, that 
nothing would persuade him to support the Russian subsidy (which 
was the foundation of the policy), and that he would swallow the 
remainder only with difficulty. Newcastle did not announce his 
surrender on the field of battle: but a week later the following 
extraordinary document was drawn up: 

THE PRELIMINARIES 

What is hinted at for Mr. Dodington, is more than he desires 
for himself; but without the concurrence of his friends, and the 

* Dodington was well aware that this offer would be made (but Newcastle 
did not know he knew). 
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following conditions for them, it Is impossible for him to enter into 
any engagement. 

Earl of Halifax to be of the Cabinet. Such provision in posses- 
sion, or reversion, for Mr. Furnese, as shall be agreed upon 
between him and Mr. Attorney General. 

Sir Francis Dashwood to be offered the Comptroller's Staff, 
or something that is proper for, and would be agreable to him; 
If he can be prevailed upon to accept any thing, which I very 
much doubt. 

Lord Talbot to be comprehended. Mr. Tucker to be provided 
for, at, or before the end of the session. 

Full liberty to oppose the subsidies, honestly and fairly; which 
is never to occasion the least coldness, expostulation, or remon- 
strance. 

Mr. Dodington is also obliged to be of the Irish side of the 
question, about the linens. 

It is presumed that there is to be no trifling; but that the corre- 
spondence and communication between Mr. Dodington's friends 
and the Administration, is to be sincere, honourable and un- 
reserved. 25 

The harshest critic could not accuse Dodington of insensibility to 
political obligation as it was then understood; nor could there be 
more striking evidence that the collective responsibility of an ad- 
ministration was a notion wholly foreign to the politician of the 
mid-century. Clearly, too, he had not forgotten his diplomatic 
training. 

In November Pitt and his friends were turned out George 
Grenville, Treasurer of the Navy, among them; and two days 
before Christmas Dodington had his old office back, with the faith- 
ful Tucker as his second in command. It may not have been all he 
had hoped for, but he had worked his passage.* Indeed he had been 
invited to the captain's table. It is true that the Princess of Wales, 
for all her vaunted wishes to see her late husband's old friends better 
served by the government, received the news Very coolly', and 
there were no more confidential walks for Dodington at Kew for 
some years to come. But there was no need now to chase rever- 
sionary will-o'-the-wisps. Within a month of taking office Dodington 

* The first words of the Preliminaries suggest that Dodington was to have 
had something a good deal better Secretary of State perhaps. 
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made a solid contribution to the success of the war on which all 
were now bent, by finding .50,000 in the City to revive the 
Government's drooping loan. 



It is too easy to assume from the Diary, with its minute account 
of every eddy on the surface of politics, that politics filled its keeper's 
whole life. Even the deaths and illnesses reported in it are political 
rather than personal notes, and there is hardly a word (and none in 
the printed version) about one activity which was now absorbing 
a great deal of his time and shows Dodington in a much kindlier 
light. Towards the end of 1754 a certain Mrs. Anne East, whose 
past relationship with Dodington he describes as *a most tender and 
affectionate friendship' had asked him to take an interest in her son 
of eighteen, then studying at Geneva. Dodington was 'the only old 
man he knows', and what had become of Mr. East is a mystery; but 
the boy, who was a ward in Chancery, clearly had expectations, 
and the old politician, without the legitimate male issue of his won 
which was the dearest possession of his class, accepted his duties 
with self-deprecating enthusiasm. He would not 'encounter his 
passions, but lead him insensibly to fixing on those ideas which form 
an honest, manly mind, not destitute of those embellishments which 
add lustre to firmness'. 26 

The correspondence course in good breeding which follows has 
a great deal in common with Chesterfield's, which was going 
forward at the same time. There is the same affectation of manly 
friendship, the same utter confidence in the importance of gentility. 
And yet there is a difference of emphasis which makes one prefer 
Dodington. Polish, indeed, is required for success: tastes like fox- 
hunting 'the noble ambition of being the most formidable beast 
of the field' are to be avoided, and ladies of fashion should be 
cultivated, especially the older ones, who have a great deal to teach 
young men. But the ideal is not the same. Dodington quite sincerely 
sought to make East *an honest and a good man, feeling for the 
disasters of others, firm in his own, a steady friend to truth and his 
country, with the accomplishments and manners of a man of 
quality'. 27 Chesterfield would have put the last first. 

Unhappily Mrs. East, whose fires were not yet quenched, soon 
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formed an alliance with *a person' at Bath, in whose company she 
left for the continent. For Dodington this was 'the last of many a 
stabb* she had given Mm, but it did not deter him from the duty 
he had taken on. He seems to have had some knowledge of the 
East family's finances, and solemnly came forward as the boy's 
champion against his mother's recklessness, and her possible designs 
on his inheritance. Recommendations for reading, warnings against 
early marriage and excessive gambling,* suggestions for travels in 
Italy (preferable to France, Dodington maintained, for a young man) 
became involved with the most intimate advice about the attitude 
Mr. East should adopt towards his mother. 

Like Tom Wharton, nearly a hundred years before, poor young 
Mr. East was at Caen when he received these quasi-paternal letters 
from England. How the dilemma was resolved we do not know, 
for the last of Dodington' s drafts is dated January 1756. Old Lord 
Wharton would barely have recognized the plan of life it lays down 
for a man of quality. There are only two courses open to such a 
person: public life; or life as a 'gentleman and a lover of liberty, 
with a spirit of understanding properly cultivated and improved', 
ready and qualified to defend liberty when she is attacked, but 
designed merely to adorn the society in which he lives. Such a 
character 'give me leave to tell you, is a serious character' which it 
is within the power of 'the People only to bestow*."}" With an odd 
little echo of Cromwell Dodington insists that *a gentleman must 
love his country, and look a little into its constitution, to know why 
he loves it'. 28 And he must be able to play the host in his country to 
foreigners, for which purpose French and Italian are essential, even 
if perfection in them means letting Horace and Tacitus gather dust. 

Wharton's education had been puritan: East's was whig, with a 
perceptible tincture of that liberal humanitarianism which was to 
colour the whiggery of the next generation. Whatever became of 
Mr. East whether death overtook him, or his mother regained 
him, or whether he made one of those reckless love marriages 

* Dodington told young Mr. East that he had not played cards for more 
than two hours on end in the last twenty years. This was not quite true. 

"1" This use of the words *the People* should not pass unnoticed. It is a pro- 
phetic, but not necessarily a democratic remark in our sense, for he did not 
mean, in all probability all the people. For further reference to this fertile 
source of confusion, see pp. 16 and 313. 
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against which his 'older friend* tirelessly admonished him his 
correspondence with Dodington yielded him one introduction 
which was perhaps worth all the rest of the advice that reached 
him from Eastbury and Pall Mall. He received a letter which brought 
him into the presence of Voltaire. 

The meeting was at Moiran, near Lausanne, where the philo- 
sopher was recuperating in February 1756 'without care' as he wrote 
back to Dodington, 'and without Kings'. The long letter is from, 
one old man to another, glancing back over the thirty years which 
have passed since they had met, and the century was young. * When 
one is past sixty', Voltaire wrote, 6 the place of reason is a private 
station', and pleased though he is with Switzerland he 'would gladly 
see another land of liberty again before I die; I would see you again, 
and renew to you my sincere and everlasting gratitude for all the 
tokens of kindness I received from you when I was in London'. 

So much might have been mere politeness. What follows shows 
how deeply Voltaire felt his debt to England and to Dodington: 

My good Countrymen have sometimes upbraided me for hav- 
ing too much of the English spirit in my way of thinking; it 
should be but just I should pay a visit to those who have drawn 
that reproach upon me; be sure, dear Sir, none was more guilty 
than you, I hope I should find you in good health, for you are 
born as sound and strong as Nature made me weak and unhealthy. 
I hope the evening of your day is serene and calm; 'tis the best 
lot of that hour: you have enjoyed all the rest. 29 

So he ends, with 'the tenderest respect'. But the evening of Doding- 
ton's day was anything but serene and calm. The ministry of which 
he had so recently become a member was showing more and more 
the weakness of which he had taken advantage to force himself upon 
them; and at the same time was launching out into the storm which 
was to make Voltaire and Dodington official enemies and, incident- 
ally, unofficial allies in the cause of humanity. Indeed the 'Marine, 
commercial, colony war' between England and France had already 
begun when Voltaire wrote, with raids and privateering up and 
down the globe. In spring the formal, continental war was to be 
added. Dodington had spoken from the Treasury bench against 
this aspect of the Government's policy, and received Lady Hervey's 
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approval for his consistency. But he did stout service with 
the best Treasury arguments in pushing through the unpopular 
plate tax as part of the finances for *the only war he remembered 
purely English*, and no doubt he was extremely busy that March 
about the pay-lists for the squadron which sailed that month under 
the command of his father's old friend's son, Admiral Byng. Its 
destination was Minorca, which everyone foresaw would be the 
first target for the French navy when the war started. 

A fortnight before the official declaration of war on 16 May, the 
Duke of Newcastle was telling Dodington 'with great warmth and 
anxiety' the news of Minorca's fall. As yet there were no official 
dispatches such details as were known had been kindly supplied 
by the Spanish ambassador but "there must have been a naval 
action between the French and Byng'. Ever since joining the 
government the Treasurer had been anxious about the state of the 
navy. He was astonished, he told the Duke, that Byng had not 
arrived on the scene of action a month ago, and roundly asked, 'Why 
were you not ready? Why have you not more ships and more men?' 
when the wretched minister began lamenting the weakness of Byng's 
squadron and the naked state of the channel fleet. Newcastle could 
do nothing but shuffle the blame on to the First Lord, Anson, who, 
Fox said, had given an assurance that Byng's squadron 'would beat 
anything the French had or could have in the Mediterranean'. 30 

Long before the full facts of Byng's indecisive demonstration 
against the French were known, it was 'sauve qui peut* in the 
ministry, with each minister trying to extricate himself from respon- 
sibility at the expense of the others. Fox hoped Dodington would 
agree that 'the chief in an administration would always be the most 
obnoxious' when it came to failure. He got no sympathy: only one 
of Dodington's most penetrating remarks 'Yes unless they had 
anyone to make a scape-goat.' If this was meant to disturb Fox it 
succeeded. He changed colour, 'dwelt on the expression', asked if 
the public was likely to be persuaded it was his fault? 81 By his 
momentary piece of shrewdness Dodington had done a disservice 
to his old friend's son which his best efforts were not to succeed 
in repairing.* On 20 June 'Mr. Fox showed me Byng's strange 

* 1 doubt this idea did not lead to sacrificing Admiral Byng* [Horace 
Walpole's marginal note to the Diary]. 
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letter of the action, and yet stranger council of war' in which he 
had secured the support of his subordinates to the decision not to 
engage the enemy more closely. Byng was instantly superseded and 
while he was on his journey home, a prisoner, the word 'scape- 
goat* impressed itself more and more on Henry Fox's timid mind. 
*He shall be tried immediately: he shall be hanged directly/ New- 
castle told a deputation of indignant city men. 

The Newcastle-Fox ministry crumbled away while the wretched 
Byng was being tried and reluctantly condemned by his fellow- 
officers. Pitt took office under the nominal leadership of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and among many other changes Dodington ceased 
to be Treasurer of the Navy. The spectacle followed of a minority 
government that would gladly have saved Byng (if only to deprive 
their predecessors of an excuse for their own shortcomings), and 
a strong opposition bent on Byng's blood. Fox in particular found 
it convenient to sit among the lawyers and dwell on the undoubted 
correctness, rather than the undoubted severity, of Byng's sentence. 
His guilty conscience on the whole subject is plain from Ms first 
reactions to the news of the fall of Minorca, and nothing could be 
clearer than Dodington's letter to him from Eastbury in September 
1756: 

Remember how you were misled into a belief that Byng's 
squadron was too strong for all they could put out; for those who 
affirmed that to you could have no certainty of his being joined 
by Edgecumbe but this only among ourselves. 32 

Yet the division of opinion on Byng was not wholly a party 
matter, and the rifts made in the usual cliques between severity and 
mercy are revealing, for they betray the beginnings of whig humani- 
tarianism. For enforcing the sentence were Fox and Newcastle, 
Hardwicke and Murray, cold politicians and cool lawyers, driving 
law and their own interest in double harness. The cause of mercy 
made a strange collection of men who were bitterly divided on 
political, and even personal issues: Pitt, Horace Walpole, Dashwood 
and Dodington; and Voltaire. Politics alone should have put Dod- 
ington on the other side, for he had held an office closely connected 
with the navy in the government which was now under fire. He 
had always been close to the City, who were clamouring for a 
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victim. Yet at a rime when advocacy of Byng was violently un- 
popular, he tried to bring before the House the fatal article under 
which the sentence of death had been passed. 'This humane and 
pathetic speech,' wrote Walpole of his father's old enemy, 'to the 
shame of my country I may call this a bold speech, considering in 
how unpopular circumstances it was delivered was received with 
attention and sensibility. 9 33 He spoke again a few days later, to an 
uneasy House, in which the washing of hands before the people 
was almost audible, and waited in vain to hear 'something thrown 
out for compassion'. 

He was, it is true, an old friend of the family, but there is no sign 
that he had any obligation or friendship towards Byng himself, and 
his earlier opposition to the death sentence for military crimes 
suggests that here was disinterested work of mercy. In fact it was 
the same strain that made Voltaire intercede for Byng, just as for 
Callas and the corpse of Adrienne Lecouvreur. "We do not know 
for certain whether Voltaire and Dodington, so recently in cordial 
correspondence, Were in contact with one another about Byng; 
but to whom should Voltaire have turned for voices in Parliament, 
but to his old friend? And he certainly tried to gain votes, by the 
curious method of soliciting from the French commander and 
sending over to England a testimonial to Byng's competence and 
courage.* No doubt the testimonial was a gentlemanly gesture, 
but it was scarcely calculated to carry much weight. In March 1757 
Byng was shot on the quarter-deck of the Monarque, and Voltaire 
consoled himself for his disappointment in the English by the 
reflection that 'il se passe dans tous les etats des scenes singuli&res*. 

* It is not impossible that Voltaire's interest in the Byng case was stimulated 
by Dodington: it certainly came from England, for in asking the Due de 
Richelieu for the testimonial Voltaire explains that he has an English visitor 
with him who has explained the parliamentary situation, and will take 
Richelieu's letter back to England. 
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XV 

HIGH TIDE 

(1757-1762) 

DURING THE LAST years of Dodington's life an observant young 
dramatist named Richard Cumberland was drawn into his 
circle and recorded his impressions of the scenery and 
leading characters at La Trappe* and Eastbury. At 'the convent* the 
curtain rises on the master surrounded by 'the very curious society 
of very opposite characters which he was pleased to call "the 
monks" J ; his morose cousin Wyndham, the queer, shabby Dr. 
Thompson, and a former Court functionary, Sir William Breton 
'instruments which were never in unison, though he managed to 
make music out of them all*. But La Trappe was now more than 
ever a political hunting-box for confidential parties, and its atmo- 
sphere monkish indeed, for Mrs. Dodington had died late in 1756, 
leaving her husband finally disappointed of an heir and Lord Temple 
confident that the entail would now at last bring Eastbury to add 
to Stowe.f As his custom was, Dodington erected an obelisk of 
Roman proportions to her memory, and we can believe that he 
was really fond of the woman with whom he had lived, in and out 
of wedlock, for more than twenty years. When Lady Hervey spent 

* So Dodington refers to his Hammersmith villa for the first time in a letter 
to Fox of 27.9.1755. But the conceit, and the very title *La Trappe', though 
dating from before Mrs. Dodington's death, belongs to a time after he first 
began to live there. The coincidence between this 'monastery* and the 
Medmenham brotherhood may be accidental, and, if significant at all may 
conceivably have led to the inclusion of Dodington among the Franciscans 
by a mere piece of confusion. On the other hand La Trappe may be an echo 
of Medmenham. 

f Horace Walpole spitefully looked forward to Dodington's remarrying 
below himself, in the hope of yet begetting an heir. There are no signs that 
he contemplated this. The request in a letter to Henry Fox to convey 'my 
duty ... to any young widdow you may find in the neighbourhood' might 
conceivably be taken as a jocular reference to remarriage, were it not some 
months before Mrs. Dodington's death. 
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the summer after her death at Eastbury, she noticed a deep shadow 
over her host's usual gaiety. 

Nevertheless it was at Eastbury that Dodington appeared to the 
best advantage, against the most impressive setting, and with the 
strongest supporting cast. Cumberland, who was there at the same 
time as Lady Hervey that summer, was a witness of the splendid 
patina which years had left on the man who prided himself on being 
one of the last surviving Augustans. 'To the ladies he had all the 
courtly and profound devotion of a Spaniard with the ease and 
gaiety of a Frenchman towards the men.* After passing through the 
series of gorgeous saloons hung with crimson velvet and gilt 
leather bugle horns, you might come upon him alone under a 
painted ceiling with his favourite Tacitus in his hand; or surrounded 
by a select company, giving one of his favourite readings from 
Jonathan Wild or the clown's scene from Antony. His conversational 
powers were as great as ever, though they were sustained by refer- 
ence to notebooks a compliment, he used to say, which he owed 
to society; and his sallies were the more effective because they 
burst from an absurd, ungainly figure who a moment before had 
been lolling, perhaps even snoring, in apparent lethargy, 'as gleams 
and flashes of wit and irony which, by the contrast of his phlegm 
and the other's impetuosity, made his humour irresistible'. 

His spreading bulk gave opportunities for 'full display to a vast 
expanse and profusion of brocade and embroidery* which put 
Cumberland forcibly in mind of Quin 'the stage Leviathan' who 
used to produce private theatricals for the Prince of Wales.* 
Perhaps the same thought had occurred to the Princess of Wales 
when her husband's political manager, in a suit of lilac silk, had 
bent courteously to kiss her hand on her birthday. But productions 
of both sorts had now ceased at Leicester House, and the 'ancient 
courtier in his gala habit 5 was resting. 1 

Lord Halifax, Cumberland's patron, had been an associate of 
Dodington's since the great days of 1751. Through all the eddies of 
the fifties he had remained First Lord of Trade, and his name had 

* The Garrick Club possess an admirable portrait of Quin, attributed to 
Hogarth, showing him in the red and gold coat, deep ruffles, full wig, and 
gorgeous brocaded waistcoat which Dodington also affected. It may have been 
Quin's costume for FalstafF, one of his most successful parts. 
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always been associated with the forward policy in America, where 
it is still commemorated by the capital of Nova Scotia. He nourished 
two dear aims, for which he was ready to trim as nimbly as his 
predecessor in the title under Charles II: the Garter; and the eleva- 
tion of the colonial department into a third Secretaryship of State.* 
With this ambitious peer and Henry Fox for colleagues Dodington 
was scheming the overthrow of Pitt and his replacement by the 
group of veterans, headed by the Duke of Newcastle, for which the 
Parliament of 1754 had been designed as pedestal. 

In the weeks after Byng's execution the three were hard at work, 
with excited scribbles from Fox at the centre of affairs, and more 
dignified missives 'elaborate letters with much terseness of style' 
from Hammersmith and Eastbury. Fox, of course, was to be 
Secretary of State and the real head of the Ministry; Halifax was to 
be First Lord of the Admiralty, for it was equally important to eject 
Lord Temple from that post and to fill it with someone of real 
ability a consideration which they thought was not so relevant to 
most other offices. Dodington, having refused the Exchequer, was 
to succeed Halifax at the Board of Trade. The game seemed to be 
going their way. In April the King dismissed Pitt and Temple, 
leaving the respectable Duke of Devonshire at the Treasury as 
precisely the figure under whom the storming party meant to 
shelter until the time came for moving through the breach. Within 
a day or two Fox and Dodington were notified that the King had 
designated them for their favourite niches, Paymaster of the Forces 
and Treasurer of the Navy. Fox assured his political twin that he 
would stand by him 'totis viribus, if during His Majesty's life any 
attempt should be made to maltreat you'. If any such attempt were 
made, he 'would not stay in for quarter of an hour'. 2 

But between April and the June in which Clive triumphed at 
Plassey f the wheels of London politics revolved in an unusually 
complicated and unexpected way. Many hands contributed to the 

* A plan which had much to commend it by modern standards, but which 
was deeply resented by many of his contemporaries, whether on Pitt's view, 
as derogatory to the position of Pitt, or, more generally, as an illegitimate 
extension of the political chess-board. It was on this ground that the Secretary- 
ship for the Colonies was suppressed by Burke's Economy Bill of 1782. 

f There is a tendency no more to couple the names of Pitt, Wolfe, and 
Clive. But Pitt must be denied any credit that attaches to Plassey. 
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denouement, not least among them those of Fox's old enemy Lord 
Hardwicke, behind, if never above the battle. In the end, to the 
astonishment even of Horace Walpole, the irreconcilables accepted 
that they were both inevitable, and Pitt, not Fox, rose to power on 
the shoulders of the Duke of Newcastle in a ministry which, in the 
technical jargon of the time, comprehended both the possession (i.e. 
the King) and the succession (i.e. the Leicester House Party). As 
late as 6 June Fox could not believe the thing could be done. 
'Incertus non perturbatus. I'll go to dinner* were the last words of 
his bulletin to Eastbury. 3 But when it came, a little later, to cutting 
his losses, his head was clear. He became Paymaster under Pitt, and, 
far from resigning after a quarter of an hour, hung on to it for nearly 
twenty years. Halifax, who had been playing a double game, went 
back to the Board of Trade. But although, as Dodington records, 
'the King kept his word with Fox ... his Majesty was not pleased 
to behave so to me'. 4 TheTreasurership of the Navy was earmarked 
for Pitt's brother-in-law Grenville. It was irritating too, though 
one hopes there had been some solid consideration, that during his 
connexion with Fox he had transferred to him a reversion for three 
lives of his ancestral sinecure, the Clerkship of the Pells of the 
Exchequer in Ireland. 



Mid-Georgian politics have the monotonous rhythm of waves 
beating on the shore of place and power, and perhaps, as Dodington 
is carried away once more far out to sea, the reader will begin to 
weary of the endless ebb and flow. Yet it is by its monotony that 
the rhythm imposes itself, so that ebb and flow, high tide of power 
and low water (that would yet turn) of disfavour became gradually 
characteristic of the British political system. Dodington, no doubt, 
moved more easily with the tide than other politicians: a tide, it 
must be remembered of political power, not political principles, for 
his views, as we have seen, changed little if at all with the years. 
He could never anchor himself firmly enough to withstand any 
strong current; and it is a question, whether his career will end far 
out to sea, or whether some fortunate wave will carry him for the 
last time high up the beach. 

To this time of ebb, if to any, belongs his membership of a 
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fraternity which has gained fame almost in direct proportion to our 
ignorance of its activities, membership and intentions. 

Who actually were the Franciscans of Medmenham Abbey, 
rented by Sir Francis Dashwood about 1755, is as difficult to 
establish as exactly what they did in the 'chapter room' that lay 
beyond the portal with its inscription from Rabelais readable to 
this day 'Fay ce que vouldras'. The only satisfactory evidence 
about either question probably went up Paul Whitehead' s chimney 
shortly before his death, for he was then observed to be burning 
quantities of papers. This discreditable poet, whom we have akeady 
met running political errands for Dodington, was certainly all the 
secretariat the Franciscans ever had. In his day he had been 'champion 
bard of Leicester House*, 'the genius of patriotism', the 'avowed 
enemy to Kings and arbitary power' and a member of the West- 
minster caucus. He had worshipped at Stowe as well as at Eastbury, 
and produced the sounding couplet 

Perish my verse! When e'er one venal line 
Bedaubs a Duke or makes a King divine! 5 

His verse is now little read. His character is quite beyond recall, and 
perhaps the oddest of his adventures was the burial of his heart 
(which he left to Dashwood in his will) in the West Wycombe 
mausoleum to the sound of drum and fife from the Bucks Militia. 
Many years later this legacy was stolen, though why, or by whom, 
is unknown. 

Whitehead, then, was secretary of the Franciscans, and Dashwood 
the founding, but not the perpetual, abbot, for the evidence is that 
the abbot's red coif trimmed with rabbit's fur (and, perhaps, the 
expense of standing treat), moved from brother to brother, like 
the presidency of the Dilettanti. All accounts agree that the number 
of brothers was twelve, but in addition to Dashwood ('Francis of 
Wycombe') and Whitehead ('Paul the Aged') we can only identify 
with reasonable certainty Lord Sandwich ('John of Hinching- 
brooke'), Wilkes, (John of Aylesbury'), Sir John Stapleton, a local 
squire, Potter, the scandalous son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and, important because his unpublished correspondence with 
Dashwood affords the few authentic glimpses of the society's 
activities we possess, John Tucker, one of the members for Wey- 
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mouth, and Dodington's close political ally.* Even allowing for 
recruitment to fill casual vacancies during the society's lifetime of 
about ten years, it is difficult to stretch the list so as to include the 
whole thirty-five to whom rumour of membership has attached 
itself on account of real or supposed love of vice. 

The abbey (except for the 'chapter room') was open to visitors, 
and Horace Walpole, calling in 1763 saw the pegs in the hall, each 
marked with a brother's name, on which hung their Tranciscan' 
costumes white cloaks, jackets and trousers, and round white 
hats. Here again is Dashwood's transvestisism. Walpole thought 
they must have looked more like watermen than monks, but per- 
haps, more than anything else, the effect must have been reminiscent 
of an assembly of rather disingenuous Watteau pierrots. 

Twice a month in their chapter room, they sacrificed (in how 
serious a spirit it is hard to say) to the more arcane classical deities, 
Angerona and Cybele, or took the air on the river in their gondola. 
That the Devil had any real part in their ceremonies is less probable, 
for the name of 'Hell-Fire Club* properly belongs not to them 
(though often so misapplied) but to Duke Wharton's and other 
rowdy gatherings that had provided copy for journalists forty years 
before. It is significant of the way a good story transfers itself from 
one half-known field to another, that the best-known Franciscan 
adventure Wilkes dissolving a black mass by releasing a baboon 
has a close parallel in one of Ned Ward's stories about the end of a 
Hell-Fire Club. Those who have smuggled large apes into a con- 
gregation will know how much to believe of this story which, so 
far as Medmenham is concerned, rests on the sole authority of 
Charles Johnstone's curious roman a clef, Chrysal^ 

Wilkes is the most circumstantial witness for what went on at 
Medmenham, but an unreliable one. Where there is smoke there is 
not always fire, though there is usually copy, and where there are 

* For a list which is comprehensive to the point of unreliability see Louis C. 
Jones, The Clubs of the Augustan Rakes. One of Tucker's letters to Dashwood 
preserved in the Dashwood Papers deposited in the Bodleian provides a 
solution to the hitherto vexed question of how long the brotherhood persisted. 
*I was last Sunday at Medmenham', Tucker writes, 'and to my amazement 
found the Chapter Room stripped naked/ The letter is of 22.3.1766. 

f Chrysal was written, in the main, on a visit to Lord Mountedgcumbe's 
seat in Cornwall, Mountedgcumbe was a wit. He was also a close friend of 
HoraceWalpole. 
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secrets there is speculation. Johnstone's account is pure fantasy. 
Some said that 'the slaves of their lusts* were specially imported 
from London, and were thither returned at the end of the season; 
others, more enterprising, but knowing no more, declared that 
ladies of fashion were members, and were 'married' to a brother 
during their stay, the offspring being bred up as servants of the 
society an extraordinary notion. The single cook-maid mentioned 
by "Walpole seems much more likely. Wilkes had an excellent 
memory for the inscriptions on the improper statuary which was 
said to adorn the gardens; the shelves were loaded with curiosa 
bound as works of devotion, and the members (this odd detail 
squares ill with the idea of a palace of vice, but perhaps better with 
probability, since it would be hard to invent) slept in large wicker 
cradles each in his own cell. That a man of Dodington's age, 
dignity and girth should have slept in a wicker cradle, however 
large, seems so unlikely that to assert it is an argument against his 
membership. Nor is there any absolute proof that he was.* 

Nevertheless, as one of Dashwood' s intimates, he must have 
known about Medmenham, even if, as 'George of Eastbury* he did 
not actually witness the celebration of Dashwood's bizarre form of 
deism. Cumberland, who knew Dodington well, declared he never 
knew him flippant on sacred subjects, and in one of the latest of 
his letters to Dashwood that survives Dodington observes that 
'Good Nature and Compliance founded upon Esteem and Affec- 
tion, outweigh all the Vanity and Futility of fashionable Dissipa- 
tion*. 6 Dodington was quite capable of cant, but from one Franciscan 
to another such cant would have been pointless, and the words 
sound in the context more like a friendly admonition. It is interest- 
ing, too, that Wilkes never mentioned Dodington in the carefully 
calculated revelations he made when he came into collision with the 
Bute ministry in 1763, though it would have been difficult to resist 

* But Dashwood was his closest friend for many years: he knew Whitehead 
well, and Dr. Thompson was also connected with Wycombe. Tucker was a 
proven Franciscan; and it may be significant that the last letter from Doding- 
ton to Dashwood in the Dashwood Papers (which were purged by a later 
Dashwood) is of 1753, before Medmenham was started. But there are 
later, and quite innocent letters from Dodington to Dashwood in the British 
Museum. The evidence is all circumstantial and short of proof, though 
strong. Horace Walpole roundly asserted in 1763, when the fraternity was 
still in existence, that Melcombe had been a member. 
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mentioning so picturesque a brother, and one who had been 
politically connected with Wilkes's enemies. If Dodington was 
in fact a Franciscan, it seems likely that for him Medmenham 
would not have been much more than a country club with a 
good cellar, whatever may have been the antics of his younger 
colleagues. 

Wilkes, in a manuscript note, admits a growing tendency on 
Dashwood's part to be absent from meetings during the society's 
latter days. New blood may have changed the emphasis of the 
meetings from the Rabelaisian but ceremonious ritual appropriate 
to a country version of the Dilettanti, and what Tucker hinted at 
when he wished the brothers 'all possible joy, spirit and vigour' at 
a meeting which he could not attend. 7 

Nevertheless, the better side of Theleme was never far from their 
thoughts, and Wilkes himself admitted that they 'used to sacrifice 
to mirth, to friendship and to love, never to fortune nor ambition*. 
This idea of a fraternity in which stifling rank and perpetual intrigue 
could be forgotten must be set beside the more highly coloured 
accounts. Not only in England, but up and down the continent, the 
severity of etiquette and a certain fashionable gothic sensationalism 
were gathering men in little coteries with secret rituals, insignificant 
in themselves, but straws in the wind of emancipation, for emanci- 
pation, paradoxically, began not among the masses, but behind 
closed doors. It would be difficult to name a German romantic of 
the first flight who was not a Freemason; and even Benjamin 
Franklin had belonged to a club in New England, called, oddly 
enough, the Kit-Cat, in which free verse and free thought were the 
main agenda.* Nor need one go so far afield. Up in old Lord 
Wharton's dales Laurence Sterne's Eugenius, John Hall-Stevenson, 
who was ten years Dashwood's senior, had inherited a genuine 
gothic ruin: Skelton Castle, called Crazy rather on account of its 
state of repair than the 'Demoniacks* who met there. He too, like 
Dashwood and Duke Wharton, was a clever, originally sensitive, 
and always ineffectual man, whose craving for regard was best 
satisfied by a troop committed to some bizarre but systematic 

* Franklin, moreover, appeared at West Wycombe in 1772, as Dash-wood's 
guest, and contributed a preface to the deistic revision of the Prayer-book on 
which his 'facetious but very intelligent host* was then engaged. 
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Rabelaisian frolics.* The Demoniacks and the Franciscans, alike in 
species, may even have cross-fertilized, for the President of the 
Demoniacks was a regular visitor to London and on familiar terms 
with Wilkes. 

Trivial as they are in themselves Medmenham and Crazy Castle 
are, perhaps, early, isolated symptoms of a disintegration. Not only 
did they nurture two of the most novel figures to appear in the 
mid-century Wilkes, the *man of the people*, and Sterne, the 
'man of feeling': they left a breath of brimstone about both of them 
for the rest of their lives. And yet, in disintegration there was con- 
tinuity as well. The name of Wharton passed through Hell-Fire to 
reappear under the whig banner in Parliament at the end of the 
century. Hall-Stevenson's mother-in-law had been an Ann Wharton, 
heiress of a branch collateral with the one which came to an end 
with the unhappy Duke; and Hall-Stevenson's grandson, who 
inherited the castle, took her name and was returned for the old 
Wharton borough of Beverley as a Foxite for nearly thirty years, 
from 1780 to 1820. 



Dodington had always followed the progress of Pitt's war, 
mercantile and colonial though it seems to us, with extreme dislike; 
nor must it be forgotten that it included some dismal continental 
reverses. Its most notable success in Germany Minden was the 
less welcome to Dodington because it was the scene of the disgrace 
of Lord George Germain, then Sackville, the son of the Duke of 
Dorset with whom Dodington had always been friendly. Again he 
entered the lists against the iniquities of martial law a long and 
well-argued case for Germain is among his papers and again 
unsuccessfully. But what he had forecast about those who enter a 
ministry as the servants to the heir to the throne was being fulfilled 
in Pitt, and gradually a vacancy was opened in the service of 
Leicester House. This was filled by the Earl of Bute, with whom, 
by an almost mathematical precision, we find Dodington in contact 

* Crazy Castle had a moat, but no drawbridge, and the necessary crossing 
by boat was likened to 'Charon's Ferry': whence, probably, the obstinate 
story that the Franciscans met on an island (vide Chrysal) whereas Medmenham 
Abbey is on the bank; and of the alleged 'Styx' in the West Wycombe caves, 
where there is certainly water, but none that would take even a modest boat. 
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in December 1757, though he did not make his peace with the 
Princess herself until a good deal later. 

During this same annus mirabilis of 1759 he was unburdening 
himself to Sewallis Shirley, a fellow-Dilettante, but an office- 
holder, about the need to put an end to the war 'before we are 
oblig'd to sacrifice our works of necessary duty to our works of 
supererogation: let us clapp up a good English peace while we may, 
and not be forc'd to cover our losses in Germany by our gains in 
America*. 8 And yet the war went on, and George II seemed to have 
a constitution that would outlast his whole generation. The summer 
of 1760 came round with Dodington exercising his rusty Spanish 
on an uncomprehending new Spanish ambassadress, and entertaining 
her in the Palladian summer-house at La Trappe with its excellent 
view of the river and of some male bathers. From Ireland came 
news of riots at the rumour of a Union. 'Methinks,' he wrote to 
Lord Chancellor Bowes, whose coach had been stopped by the mob 
in the streets of Dublin, *we are dancing upon a mine that may 
spring at once, in the moment that we think we arc most enter- 
tained and entertaining'. 9 

But the great day came at last. On 25 October he was able to 
take down his Diary it had been discontinued for more than a 
year and inscribe in it that the King was dead. 1 received an 
account immediately, and, the same day, I sent a letter to Lord 
Bute/ 10 

A period of great excitement followed, in which Dodington was, 
or thought he was, deep in the confidence of the Minister-presump- 
tive. He was quite clear about his strong card. He would be to Bute, 
who lacked parliamentary experience, what he had been to Argyll 
and Chesterfield nearly twenty years ago, and act as the Crown's 
most intimate adviser on electoral matters. Not only had he some 
stock in trade of his own. He had profound and detailed knowledge 
of counties and boroughs. He would whip up petitions from 
Weyniouth and Melcombe in praise of the new regime; he would 
even use such influence as he had left at Bridgwater to help Lord 
Egmont, though he hoped Lord Egmont would decline the prof- 
fered hand, which he did. The Diary, which had wilted over the 
years, blossoms out into all its old minuteness, as the friends Dod- 
ington had made in the wilderness are manoeuvred into prospective 
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offices against the great day. We may believe he had not been 
behindhand in hinting at his own hopes, and guess that the prize 
had been settled by November 22, when, he records, Lord Bute 
visited Pall Mall and gave him 'fresh instances of the Kong's benig- 
nity by His Majesty's order*. Then, indeed, all reserve was down. 
The full repository of his electoral and parliamentary experience 
was at Bute's disposal. In December he was exerting all his en- 
deavours 'to gett as many members as I possibly can', and urging 
Bute, in a significant phrase, 'not to suffer all the King's interest to 
be employ 'd against his pow'r'. 11 The remark lights up for us one 
of the fundamental distinctions of Georgian politics which we too 
easily overlook interest, or what other people could be persuaded 
or bribed to do for one was one thing; power, what one could 
do oneselt-quite another. He even waited on the King himself, 
explaining, quite truthfully, that money was not his passion, nor 
office his suit: but could not resist saying, as he withdrew that he 
did not yet find his 'parts and abilities as yet much impaired' if His 
Majesty should find occasion for their employment. As he said 
himself, with unconscious irony, he was, as the years passed 'more 
fond of a warm place, alas, than a woman of honour'. 

In March 1761, on the eve of the election, he became, at long last, 
Lord Melcombe. The delights of peerage were enjoyed with 
simple glee. He left a card on Lady Harrington as 'a very young 
Lord', and waddled half-way across the room to meet Horace 
"Walpole's congratulations. 'I came to wish you joy,' said Walpole. 
*I imagined so,' was the buoyant answer, 'and came to receive it.' 
Htzmaurice and Mansfield were his sponsors in the House of Lords. 
To everyone's disappointment he wore a brand new suit and a 
fashionably short wig. It was the last of 'Noll Bluff'. 

Although his friends were well served, and Melcombe himself 
eventually reached honorific cabinet rank only a few months 
before his death he was spoken of for the Admiralty or as a possible 
Secretary of State he was a spent force, despite a shower of 
flattering letters in which little favours for his devoted borough 
were not forgotten. Perhaps the now exploded view of Bute's 
policy as an attempt to 'recover Monarchy from the inveterate 
usurpations of oligarchy' can be traced to these words in a letter 
from Melcombe to Bute: 12 but even there they scarcely have the 
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meaning now attributed to them* The whole story of Melcornbe's 
relationships with royalty shows that his concern was not to in- 
crease royal power, but to prevent any one clique of politicians 
from monopolizing royal interest. 

Once the honeymoon with Bute was over, Melcombe's politics 
degenerated into incoherent detestation of Pitt and the war which 
Bute, even after Pitt had been driven from office, did not feel able 
to round off at once. Confidence between the two men languished, 
little favours began to be denied, until at last Melcombe was 
reduced to baring his soul to Dr. Thompson, and treating him as 
his *court of record* on political matters. 'However/ he wrote, in 
the course of a tirade of this sort many pages long, 'I blame neither 
of the ministers [Bute and Fox] ... a part was given them beneath 
a candle-snuffer from a creature of whom I never think, with his 
theatrical oratory, but I figure to myself a strolling buskineer 
ranting away before the kitchen fire of a country inn to the 
greasy cook-maid and three country bumkins, a scene I once 



saw. 



13 



His capacity as a patron of letters did not decay so quickly. With 
Halifax for the two were now again on the best of terms he 
brought Richard Bentley's comic drama The Wishes on to the stage 
at Drury Lane as one of the attractions of the coronation year. The 
rehearsals were held on the river-bank at La Trappe, and only a few 
weeks before the performance the impresario suffered an ignoble 
tumble down the kitchen stairs on what errand is not recorded; 
but he seems to have been as active as ever when the first night 
arrived, shuffling up and down behind the scenes 'busier than 
Harlequin* as a supernumerary stage manager. 14 

For the greater show that autumn he lavished no less care on 
producing himself, practising attitudes in his new robes before a 
mirror, and giving deep thought to the most graceful way of 
carrying his coronet. They paired him with Lord Shelburne for 
the walk to the Abbey, and as the gorgeous procession moved 
solemnly on, the young whig peer and the old wrangled about the 
recent election at Wycombe. Shelburne, who considered himself 
patron of the place, had been disgusted by the appearance of a rival 
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to his nominee Colonel Isaac Barre, and had detected the influence 
of Melcombe. At first the charge was stoutly denied, but pinned 
down at last, the veteran echoed, almost word for word, the former 
patron of the borough, Thomas Wharton: 'When did you ever 
know anybody get out of a great scrape/ he mumbled, 'but by a 
great lye/ * So genial was his lack of shame that by the time they 
were in their places, watching for the moment to put on their 
coronets Melcombe for the first and last time the two were the 
best of friends. Long afterwards Shelburne took a merciful though 
not a favourable view of his character, granting Mm 'excellent 
parts but with no kind of judgment*. True, he was 'unsteady, 
treacherous, vain, with no regard to truth whenever any purpose 
was to be answered by it; otherwise accurate, good-natured, and 
not without something like public principle'. 'He was one of those 
people,' Shelburne concluded, ' and it is common enough 
whom you see living in the world, desiring to know everything, 
and knowing nothing.' 15 

Shelburne was one of the shrewdest politicians of his century, 
but he omitted from his catalogue one virtue which Dodington 
possessed, and never showed to greater advantage than in the last 
acts of his life. He quitted the changing world with graceful courage. 
There is something endearing, even, in his unflagging attention to 
each little corner of the garden of interest he had cultivated for so 
long. In his last spring he was exerting himself to get a captaincy 
in Ireland for one of his wife's relations conceivably his own 
illegitimate son, whom we have seen for an instant in the nurse- 
maid's arms in Eastbury Park. 'I have transgressed rule as much as 
I could venture,* wrote his old partner Halifax, now Viceroy, *by 
making him at once a lieutenant.' In the summer, already suffering 
from the dropsy of the stomach which even Dr. Thompson must 
have advised him was mortal, he was called upon to write once 
more to the loyal mayor and corporation of Weymouth, recom- 
mending a candidate. It was Dashwood, who was seeking re-election 
on appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer: 

* The 'great lye* in question is contained in his letter of 16.6.1761 to Shel- 
burne, in the Bowood MSS., for drawing my attention to which I am grateful 
to Sir Lewis Namier. Melcombe alleged that he had never dreamt the man 
he had interested himself in would fail to apply to Lord Shelburne. Anyway he 
had only meddled to oblige a disappointed client. 
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... I therefore take the liberty to recommend my best friend to 
your favour, not warmer in inclination, though increased in abili- 
ties, to be the friend and servant of the Corporation and Towns 
of Weyrnouth and Melcombe. 

I must confess that the many obligations I have to you all 
in the repeated marks of your goodness and affection to me 
on all occasions, make me look upon this application as matter 
of form, not doubting your condescension to rny humble 
request. 

But no mark of respect shall ever be wanting on my part to 
show my regard for you, and I seize with pleasure every oppor- 
tunity to declare my sense of all your favours to me, and to assure 
you that the little time I have to live, I will never cease to exert 
my warmest endeavours to promote the interest, service, and 
satisfaction of you all. 16 

His political shop was kept open to the last. Taking advantage of 
a momentary renewal of Bute's favour in June, he was able to 
provide for Dr. Thompson. Too ill to use his own hand, * which 
I beg you not to mention to anyone of our friends', he was writ- 
ing about election business from his deathbed to Bute's secretary 
Jenkinson, long afterwards Earl of Liverpool. 17 

But he chose Young, the 'Kind companion of my youth', to 
receive the farewell which he intended for the posthumous publi- 
cation it well deserved. Most of his surviving verses are common- 
place enough, though Bowles, the editor of Pope, who went over 
his papers later, thought some love poems (now lost) were Very 
elegant'. He never forgot he had been an Augustan, on nodding 
terms with Steele and Addison and die great of the age which was 
akeady fading into legend and history, before the House of Hanover 
had brought a silvery peace. His last poem, written 'Ere we drop 
into the dark', has all the bland stoicism of his age: perhaps, to us, 
the greatest of its virtues, though one cannot but suspect irx stanza 
three a fleeting reminiscence of the loss of the Dodington Indiarnan, 
cast away through excess of zeal: 

Love thy Country, wish it well 

Not with too intense a Care, 
9 Tis enough that when it fell 

Thou its ruin didst not share. 
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Envy's Censure, Flattery's Praise 

With unmovd Indifference view; 
Learn to tread Life's dangerous Maze 

With unerring Virtue's Clue. 

Void of strong Desire, and fear, 

Life's wide Ocean trust no more, 
Strive thy little Bark to steer 

With the Tide, hit near the Shore. 

Thus prepared, thy shorten d Sail 

Shall whene'er the winds increase, 
Seizing each propitious Gale, 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 

Keep thy Conscience from Offence 

And tempestuous Passions free; 
So, when thou art calf d from hence 

Easy shall thy Passage be 

Easy shall thy Passage be, 

Chearful thy allotted stay, 
Short tK account 'twixt God and thee, 

Hope shall meet thee on the way. 

Truth shall lead thee to the Gate, 

Mercy* s-self shall let thee in, 
Where, its never-changing State, 

Full Perfection shall begin. 

'God,' lie ended the covering note, 'send us Health, while we stay, 
and an easy journey. 

My dear Dr. Young, 

Yours most cordially, 

MELCOMBE* 18 

He had an easy journey. On 28 July 1762, barely a year after his 
elevation to the peerage and nearly half a century after his entry 
into politics, 'the last grave fop of the last age* died under the 
peacock's feathers in his purple and orange bed at La Trappe. True 
to the system in which he had lived so long, he tried to forget no 
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obligation in Ms will. Five earls received tokens of affection the 
Irish one a cane with a Kerry-stone head, the most debauched 
(Sandwich) an onyx ring with Leda and the swan. The senior 
Tucker inherited his freeholds at Weymouth; "Leonidas* Glover a 
snuff-box gold, though a small one and a share in the executor- 
ship with Dashwood. Dirty Dr. Thompson got a gold-headed cane 
to replace his oaken cudgel now that he was (no doubt by Doding- 
ton's influence) a supernumerary court physician. To Lady Hervey 
an interesting gift went his wife's enamelled ring; and if the 
bequest of some .4,000 and most of his chattels at Eastbury to his 
housekeeper Jane Watson suggests particular affection, every other 
servant, down to the footmen, was provided for. A bare limit of 
.50 was set to funeral pomp now that the bugle-horn had ceased 
to sound. Instead, with a sentimental but not ungenerous gesture, 
ten times that sum was earmarked for Dashwood to erect some 
monument to their friendship. So there, perched on the crest of its 
hill at West Wycombe, the traveller to Oxford can still see the 
queer hexagonal flint mausoleum* round which, if one climbs the 
green hill, can be read the inscription * George Dodington, Baron 
of Melcombe Regis'. Dr. Thompson rests nearby. 

'Poor Lord Melcombe/ wrote Lady Hervey, *an old friend, and 
a most entertaining, agreable companion, is lately subtracted from 
the few friends I have left; and he is really a great loss to me: I saw 
him often, and he kept his liveliness and wit to the last.' 19 



La Trappe survived into the next century to house, among 
others, Queen Caroline. Eastbury, for all its founder's anxiety that 
it should descend perpetually in his family, lasted an even shorter 
time. Lord Temple, the fourth party named in George Dodington's 
original entail, entered on his inheritance with forebodings about 
the cost of upkeep which were not assuaged by a settlement of 
.11,923 17$. sd. for the long-disputed actions of 1720, finally 

* It is observed that the Abbey of Theleme was hexagonal, a detail on which 
Rabelais insists with some emphasis, though he gives no reason. Perhaps its 
symmetry (the hexagon is the shape of Solomon's seal) was thought fitting 
for a Utopia, or perhaps Rabelais was thinking of some particular chateau he 
knew and loved. But there can be little doubt that Dashwood drew on Rabelais 
for the figure. 
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determined in the case of Temple (Executor of Lord Cobham) and 
Others v. Dashivood (Executor of Lord Melcombe] and Others in, 1765. 
Temple rarely lived there, and his heir knocked most of it down, 
leaving one wing which yet stands, as a kind of monumental slice 
of one of the greatest Augustan palaces. Dodington's plump ghost 
is said still to ride in the overgrown park; but if there is a spectre, it 
it is more probably the uneasy spirit of his uncle cursing those who 
have defaced his intended monument. 

But Dodington did not look for monuments in stone. His en- 
during memorial was to be his treasured papers, and in particular, 
his Diary. He was prouder of it than his private volume of lapidary 
verse, or of his collection of bons mots, culled from the conversa- 
tion of half a century. He was quite disgusted when Cumberland, 
to whom it was shown in confidence, said that if its fate was left 
to his discretion, he would burn it. Penruddocke Wyndham, the 
ultimate heir of the papers, had the same advice from a lawyer 
friend. Yet Wyndham's decision to publish would have been 
approved by the diarist himself, and although there is no excuse 
for Wyndham's deliberately scandal-mongering motive, he was 
right in saying the Diary was written for posterity. 

It has been said that in history every man is both spectator and 
actor: actor of his own, and spectator of other men's history. If 
Dodington was exceptional in nothing else, he is freakish at least in 
the fidelity with which he reports himself, and historians should 
be grateful to the man whose blindness to the judgements they 
would pass on him enabled him to avoid all glosses for their benefit. 

He liked to think of himself as a profound, calculating man, 
whereas his gifts were those of a simple one. Those who had 
studied him closely said that his first thoughts and sudden inter- 
jections were like shafts of light on the subject discussed. But once 
the fatal process of dissection began, ingenuity blurred the brilliant 
outline, and the question grew misty and confused, like an object 
gazed upon too intently for a length of time. As a politician and as 
a man he was of the second magnitude, neither strong enough to 
impose himself, talented or not, upon politics; nor talented enough 
to make his way to the top unaided. *Dans le fond/ said the ex- 
perienced Cresset, *ce n'est pas un Genie.' He attempted too much. 
Politics were his passion, but he longed for glory in the arts as well 
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for which he received Foote's thanks, in the character of Sir Thomas 
Lofty: 'What . . . the patron of genius, the protector of arts, the 
paragon of poets, decider on merit, chief justice of taste and sworn 
appraiser to the tuneful Nine. Ha, ha! Oh the tedious, insipid, 
insufferable coxcomb!' 20 

And yet, over so many years of gradually hardening political 
habit, his very busyness allows him to occupy a strategic position. 
The social position of a rich but not noble man stretched from 
Princes of the blood to the recesses of local politics and journalism, 
and from the City plutocracy to the sentimental free thought of 
Dashwood and the continental rationalism of Voltaire. Out of all 
his doings and characteristics one, a simple one, deserves most 
emphasis. In a brutal half century, foreshortened by its sameness, 
no cruel or unmerciful act is recorded of him, and in the crisis he is 
found on the side of compassion. It was his boast that his first speech 
in Parliament was against the penal clauses of the Mutiny Bill. 
Though a far cry from Dr. Primrose, his major virtue is the 
benevolence which was so fashionable, and so little practised, under 
the Georges. Place him in the glare of the ruthless politicians of the 
Revolution he admired so much, and his paunchy, grotesque figure 
throws a shadow towards the humanitarianism to come. 
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1 never thought I should have regretted the death of Mr. Fox so 
much as I do.' 

King George III. 

'These Fox dinners did incalculable good. They animated, and 
instructed, and consolidated the Whig party with less trouble and 
more effect than anything else that could have been devised/ 

Lord Cockburn. 



XVI 
THE MAN OF PARTS 

CHARLES JAMES FOX is, in a sense that Dodington and Wharton 
are not, part of what might be called familiar history. He 
sits on a curule chair in Bloomsbury, wrapped in a toga, his 
swarthy face swarthier by a century and a half of London smoke. 
In Wardour Street, Soho, the din of his great election campaign 
for Westminster still echoes faintly through the bar parlour of The 
Intrepid Fox public house. For nearly a century he was the hero of a 
major political party, first of the whigs, then of their successors, the 
liberals. His career provided precedents that were studied, though 
they were not always understood, throughout the nineteenth 
century, and his name, at any rate in whig circles, was charged with 
more evocative power, perhaps, than any single name in modern 
political history save Washington's. The very table at which he had 
played at Brooks's was preserved with an almost religious rever- 
ence. Even now, despite criticisms made of his extraordinary and 
complex character and career since 'whig' history became un- 
fashionable, it is hard, in an age which judges politicians largely by 
their effect upon the public mind, to dispute Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan's opinion that Fox was 'our first great statesman of the 
modern school'. He was truly, to use an expression that was becom- 
ing fashionable when he first appeared in politics, 'a public man'. 

This feeling that we share some common ground with Fox, 
which is one of the best reasons for writing about him, makes it 
easy to overlook the even closer practical connexion between him 
and the political generation of Dodington and the first Lord Holland; 
and, to look still further back, Fox's own deep-seated convictions 
that he was the heir to the great revolutionaries and the guardian 
of their achievement. His brilliant and changeable character catches, 
and, prism-like, reflects, the various elements in the whiggery that 
preceded his career, as well as in the liberalism that followed it. In 
discussing that career the historian is more than commonly em- 
barrassed by the alternative treatments that all careers suggest 
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whether to form a judgement on the record itself, or on what 
developed from it. 

Much has been written about this many-sided man. He has been 
the whig hero and 'no whig, but a political schismatic*.* His 
sincerity has been praised and doubted; his vices extenuated and 
dwelt upon; his political technique represented as original and 
condemned as characteristic of an intriguing, unprincipled family. 
It has been pointed out that for all his eloquence and skill in debate, 
Fox had rarely to live up to any national responsibilities. His months 
in office barely equalled Pitt's years. His campaigns have been 
criticized as more factious than constructive, less disinterested than 
ambitious; while Pitt, George III, and even Lord North, have been 
rediscovered as men who had to shoulder responsibilities, and did 
so more faithfully, if not always more ably, than whig historians 
have been accustomed to tell. 

It is not the object here to offer another systematic narrative 
interpretation of Fox's career. The narratives of Wharton and 
Dodington, inadequate as even they must be, have carried the 
account of whiggery down to the brink of the enormous changes 
that were to alter the face of European society and the outlook of 
European man. The last phase of whiggery, which might with 
caution be described as the whig revival, has no more characteristic 
protagonist than Fox, and as an alternative to a formal narrative 
I have tried to sketch, in a sequence that cannot be more than 
roughly chronological once childhood has passed, the various traits 
that go to the making of this most remarkable of whigs; and to 
relate them in turn to the eighteenth-century past and the nine- 
teenth-century future. What follows, therefore, is rather a set of 
chapters than a connected study. 



It will be convenient, before making this attempt, to give briefly, 
arid with as little comment as possible, the bare outline of Fox's 
political career, as the thread upon which the remainder can be 
hung. 

On his first appearance in the Commons, as member for Mid- 
hurst, at the age of nineteen, he took his place among the supporters 
* Sichel, Life of Sheridan. 
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of the ministry, then headed by the Duke of Grafton. In 1770 he 
became a junior Lord of the Admiralty under Lord North, and two 
years later resigned his office on the question of the Royal Marriage 
Bill, opposition to which was virtually a point of honour in view 
of his father's attitude to the law of marriage. But not long after- 
wards he again became a junior minister, this time as a Lord of the 
Treasury. In 1774 he was dismissed at the behest of the King, and 
from that time onwards, first as an independent flying squadron, 
then, from 1778, as an auxiliary of the Rockingham phalanx, he 
sought to 'rise by way of opposition*, and identified himself with 
opposition to the American War. 

The crisis of George Ill's reign, which lasted from the fall of 
Lord North to the advent of the younger Pitt, coincided with the 
crisis of Fox's personal career. Until North's fall, in 1782, he was, 
with Burke, the great exponent of the 'popular measures' which 
were employed by the opposition, and the principal link between 
the opposition and the newly fledged Prince of Wales. Outside 
Parliament, and without Burke, he emerges as the manipulator of 
opinion for his party from the public platform. He is the chairman 
of the Westminster Committee for Reform, and the hero of the 
Westminster election of 1780. 

That year brought him at last, but not for long, to high office, 
as joint Secretary of State with Shelburne in the second Rockingham 
administration. Peace was the programme, and the rivalry of the 
two Secretaries in furthering it was interrupted by the death of 
Rockingham, the succession of Shelburne to the chief place in the 
cabinet, and the resignation of Fox. He thereupon joined with his 
former rival, Lord North, in the combination which, with a power- 
ful majority behind it in the Commons, overwhelmed Shelburne, 
and carried *the infamous coalition' to office in April 1783. Fox was 
once more Secretary of State, and master, with North, of the 
Commons, but he lacked the support of the King. George III un- 
seated the coalition by securing the rejection of their India Bill in 
the House of Lords. Pitt, like a young, fast-growing vine, was 
planted as minister and, in defiance of expectation, struck root. 

Thereafter the career of Fox is one of almost continuous opposi- 
tion. Until North's withdrawal from political life their coalition 
continued through the spectacular politics of the eighties, the 
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Hastings impeachment and the regency crisis of 1788, brought on 
by George Ill's first madness. The Duke of Portland was now the 
formal leader of the 'whig phalanx' and its brightest hopes were 
still fixed upon the Prince of Wales. 

The Revolution in France brought the second crisis in Fox's 
career. In 1791 he parted publicly from Burke, with whom he had 
acted in concert ever since leaving office in 1774, and a year later it 
became clear that Fox's choice lay between entering a broadened 
administration under Pitt, or splitting the opposition party. After 
some hesitation Fox decided to stay in the political wilderness with 
the fragment of his party that had made the same choice, pro- 
pounding a programme of peace with France and Reform at home. 
With about fifty adherents he maintained a hopeless opposition to 
Pitt until 1797 when, deciding that his cause and his interest would 
best be served by ostentatious absence from Parliament, he retired 
to his villa at St. Ann's Hill, and appeared only occasionally in his 
place until the year 1803. It may be that if he had never reappeared 
at all no man, as Philip Francis said, 'would have examined the 
ashes of his heart'. 

During the last three years of his life he returned once more to 
the politics of faction, place always eluding him until, in 1806, he 
was brought once more into the office of Secretary of State as a 
buttress of the Grenvilles and a partner in what might be called the 
last of the *Broad Bottoms'. His great rival, Pitt, was dead, but he 
was himself ailing, with only eight months to live. Fruitless negoti- 
ations with France formed the main business of his last sight of 
office. On 13 September 1806 one of the best loved and least steady 
politicians in English history died at Chiswick, worn out at the age 
of fifty-eight. From this point we must return to the time, one 
hundred years and four months after the birth of Thomas Wharton, 
when Charles James Fox was born at Holland House, the second 
son of Henry Fox. 



Almost the strongest feelings a Georgian gentleman ever allowed 
himself to display were dread of sonlessness and adoration of his 
sons. We have already noticed old Lord Wharton's remoteness from 
his family. The change of attitude between parent and child is 
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apparent when Thomas Wharton Is bringing up his intelligent, 
wayward son at his own table, into the ways of statesmanship. 
Dodington had to vent his paternal passions in his self-irnposed 
guardianship of Mr. East. Nor was it only in a fondness for being 
die son's 'older friend* that this trait declares itself. Time and again 
shameless angling for place is excused by a reference to the need to 
provide for the heir. Politicians especially, trading on what was 
often inadequate capital, had this one amiable weakness. They seem 
like a gathering of bkds of prey, devoted only to their hungry 
young, for whom they carry home nourishment in their solicitous 
talons. There is no better example, perhaps, than Henry Fox, the 
most predatory of them all. Even at the height of his career his 
emotional life centred on his sons, and of them chiefly on Charles, 
*my sensible child', 'all life, spirits, motion and good humour*. 
During his long eclipse his sons became, it would seem, the only 
reason for his continued existence. 

Everything about the household into which Charles was born 
gave off the odour of politics. His earliest tutor, who stayed with 
him until after he went to Eton, divided his time between the 
schoolroom and the composition of political pamphlets for the head 
of the household. This was Dr. Philip Francis, a hopeful Irish clergy- 
man who had attached himself to Henry Fox's fortunes in much 
the spirit that Ralph had attached himself to Dodington's. Though 
he looked forward eagerly to an Irish mitre his ultimate reward 
was no more than the chaplaincy of Chelsea Hospital. His son, also 
Philip, and eight years Charles's senior, and the two boys must often 
have met. 

Until Charles was eight his father was still among the leaders in 
the political race. He had unrivalled knowledge of the House of 
Commons acquired in the school of Walpole; alliance with the 
ducal house of Lennox, into which he had married, and the ear of 
the Duke of Cumberland, who, now that there was no politically 
effective Prince of Wales and every prospect of a regency, was one 
of the soundest political investments available. It was true that 
Henry Fox had overplayed his hand in 1754, when he could have had 
the Secretary of State's seals, and had thereby acquired a reputation 
of asking too much. It was also true that during the debates on 
Lord Hardwicke's Marriage Act he had made enemies among the 
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great lawyers, and that the temporary disintegration of the New- 
castle system after the Minorca fiasco, followed by the ascendancy 
of his rival Pitt, had been an unpleasant jar. But these were turns of 
the political wheel which, it seemed, a man only just over fifty 
could afford. When the principle of the Broad Bottom was re- 
asserted by the coalition of Newcastle and Pitt, and Charles went to 
Monsieur Pampellonne's smart school for the sons of the aristocracy 
at Wandsworth,* Henry Fox was delighted to find that he was *no 
minister', but e in the situation of all others I like best* Paymaster 
of the Forces. The Pay Office was not to hear the last of him for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Although it is only fair to say that 
this sacrifice of ambition to the certainty of profit was as much for 
his family's sake as his own, the world took note that this was the 
second time he had trimmed into quieter waters when the sails of 
others had been spread in the wind. 

At about the same time Henry Fox dispensed a fairly small piece 
of patronage by providing for the son of his domestic chaplain, and 
the younger Philip Francis entered on his political career as a junior 
clerk in the office of the Secretary of State. Charles went to Eton. 
Both were men of exceptional gifts if it were necessary to place 
them in order of intellectual merit Francis would rank the higher. 
But for a long time their paths were to lie far apart. Fox's led 
straight to Parliament and office; Francis's through the underworld 
of politics and administration, until at last it too, as he thought, 
opened on to the high road of fortune in Bengal. But though the 
two did not cross each others' path again till both had reached 
middle age, they had not by any means seen the last of each other. 



The story of the wall demolished so that Charles might have the 
promised satisfaction of seeing it rebuilt may be as apocryphal as 
the story of Washington and the little hatchet, but it is also equally 
moral. It was intended as a lesson in 'honesty' in other words, in 
the importance of keeping one's word. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to believe that many appetites went unsatisfied in the Eton boy 
who, at the end of his first half told his father, drolly, not sadly, 

* One of the earliest (and not the least successful) of preparatory schools. 
Nearly all its boys went on to Eton when they were eight or nine years old. 
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that worlds were too easily conquered, and he wished he were 
dead. "Life . . .' he said, *is a troublesome affair, and one wishes one 
had this thing or that thing, and then one is not the happier; and 
then one wishes for another thing, and one's very sorry if one don't 
get it, and it do's not make one happier if one do's/ The father does 
not seem to have seen any criticism of his method in this piece of 
disillusioned wisdom. 

Opportunity called once more on Henry Fox, but not before the 
signs of premature old age and the dropsy that was to be fatal to 
him and to his favourite son had warned him that his time might 
be short. George Ill's accession had brought about the long- 
expected new deal, with Bute as dealer, and it seemed as if Fox's 
waiting game was after all to yield even more than the interest on 
the swollen war-time balances of the Pay Office. The hand he had 
to play was not altogether an easy one, for it involved, among 
other things, getting rid of important court cards, like the Dukes 
of Cumberland and Devonshire, and he had no lack of enemies 
already. Worse still he was 'unpopular' in the jargon sense that 'the 
people' had acquired a bad opinion of him, and by ill luck the Earl 
of Bute was equally so.* 

First, as the price of benevolent neutrality towards the new system, 
he secured a peerage for his wife, which would descend to his sons. 
Then, as Bute gradually eclipsed Newcastle and the prospects of 
peace developed, Fitzmaurice (soon to be Shelburne), who was the 
go-between, led into the Paymaster's hand with an offer of die 
Secretaryship of State and the leadership of the Commons in a 
'durable and honourable ministry', By 'ministry' Fitzmaurice meant 
a corner in political interest, in contrast with the old ideal of a 
Broad Bottom or open market. 'There has been no Ministry in this 
Kingdom,' he wrote, 'since Sir Robert Walpole's time/ 

But Fox's eye was already fixed on the rewards. He had not many 
years left in which to finish his game and emerge into the ranks of 
the aristocracy with an adequate fortune to found a house. In the 
thick of the negotiations to become a leading minister he flattered 

* The violence of feeling against the Scotch in the mid-century is almost 
comparable to modern antisemitism, and the reason at bottom was the same 
for both. 'Every man,' observed Henry Fox, *has at some time or other found 
a Scotchman in his way, and everybody has therefore damned the Scotch.* 
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himself 'that nobody can at last more thoroughly withdraw into 
that narrow circle where all my happiness shall depend on myself 
and family'. The line of retreat was already marked out. That 
summer of 1762 the death of Dodington had left the Clerkship of 
the Pells of the Exchequer of Ireland to be safely stowed for Henry 
Fox's own and two of his sons' lives as a piece of capital worth 
some .20,000; and on the tip of the Kentish North Foreland the 
builders were already at work constructing the fortifications and 
fashionably gothic ruins among which he planned to spend his old 
age. There was a private landing-stage too, for the handling of 
Italian antiques, and another, less reputable, for trade in contraband 
which at any rate interested the servants.* He moved to his new 
estate at Kingsgate with Charles in that same year. The father was 
fifty-eight, the son, abready a political infant prodigy, thirteen. 

There can be little doubt that they discussed not only politics but 
the older man's political situation. In a letter to Lady Susan Fox- 
Strangways, Charles Fox, though playful about the politics it con- 
tained and the statement that Ve are very deep politicians', could 
already write in the terse, oblique style customary in a grown-up 
political letter; and at this critical moment in his father's career he 
was already offering him advice. 

One can guess as much from the concluding words of the solemn 
letter of warning from the Duke of Devonshire to Henry Fox, not 
to put his money on Bute: 'Commend me to your son Charles for 
his sagacity.* 1 fear', the head of the great Revolution family had 
written, 'y ou w ^ be the dupe in this business. . . . You may fancy 
what you please about the power of the Crown, but believe me, 
you will find yourself mistaken. If a King of England employs those 
people for his ministers that the nation have a good opinion of, he 
will make a great figure; but if he chooses them merely thro' 
personal favour, it will never do.' This was far from being meant as 
a platitudinous statement of what we might call democracy: it was, 
rather, an empirical statement of the necessity to which the 
Revolution had served as an outstanding illustration of ruling by a 
harmonious relationship between the two fixed poles of power 
King and 'people'. 

Henry Fox had been genuinely reluctant to pledge himself to the 
* Selwyn to Carlisle, 30.7.1774. 
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new system. He remembered, what Bute and Shelburne were too 
young to have seen with their own eyes, the collapse of 1742 when 
the strongest corner ever built in the patronage market had gone 
down. He actually refused the seals. But the prizes, glittering though 
indistinct, were too much for him, and he agreed, for a single 
session, to manage the House of Commons.* But he would take 
no ministerial office, and would keep all he had Pay Office, Irish 
sinecure, his wife's peerage with the prospect of adding further 
prizes. In a way he had a right to expect a large return, for all his 
other political investments with the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Devonshire had had to go by the board. 

The rest of the story has often been told. There had been three 
other convulsions since the accession of James II that can be com- 
pared with the 'proscription' of office-holders, of which Fox was 
now the instrument. The first had cost James his throne; the second, 
of which Harley had written 'there shall not one be left', had paved 
the way for his overthrow and the Hanoverian succession; the third 
had swollen the band of maroons whose ugly rush eight years later 
had ended Walpole's career. The eviction of those who owed their 
places to the Pelhams that was now organized by Fox is enough in 
itself to explain the hatred which ever afterwards followed his 
name. There were many reasons for that proscription intoxication 
with victory, determination to sweep the board quickly, and, above 
all, the principle of the King and Bute, as of earlier builders of 
corners, that office-holders, and through them Parliament, should be 
their dependents and no one else's. Security in office was one of the 
sacred principles for which, under the name of property, the 
Revolution had been fought and won. That names should be struck 
from the Privy Council book and Lord Lieutenants dismissed 
wholesale was serious enough. It had not been done on such a scale 
within living memory. But the proscription reached scores, if not 
hundreds, of receivers and surveyors, tidewaiters and overseers, 
customs officers and cashiers. Inevitably such a clearance set up 'ins* 
and *outs* not only in London, but all over England, and equally 

* Fox actually used this expression in public: a most unfortunate slip of the 
tongue, which raised a minor storm. He should have said 'management of his 
Majesty's affairs in the House of Commons': an interesting example of how 
conventions were wearing thin. 
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alarming oscillations when future governments changed: oscilla- 
tions which in the end became intolerable. From Fox's few months 
in office the spreading shallows of whiggery begin to move once 
more in a narrower and deeper channel. For the proscription has one 
other parallel with an event precisely one hundred years before, 
when the troops of nonconforming clergy had been herded out of 
their livings into forming the basis of the original whig party. Loss 
of one's living for supporting the only system one has ever known 
produces, perhaps, more lasting bitterness in the victim than any 
other stroke of politics. 

Henry Fox was either infatuated by his power to bind and loose, 
or too eager to do the business quickly to do it well. However it 
was, he forgot the essence of the game in which he was so expert, 
and it 'hurt his character extremely' that he should have neglected 
'every individual with whom he was not particularly bound by 
relationship or interest'. So did his anxiety to stifle a 'silly idea', 
put forward by a country member of Parliament, for an 'economy 
measure', or inquiry into public finance a comparatively novel 
addition to the stock of 'measures' which fed the political machine. 

Although the Peace Treaties were carried, it rapidly became clear 
that so far as the ministry was concerned the Duke of Devonshire 
had been right, and 'it would never do'. Fox was not induced to stay 
by the prospect of succeeding Bute as Minister (for Bute also had 
begun to notice the crumbling of his corner, and was thinking of 
retiring), and began to negotiate his withdrawal, meaning to march 
out with all his original spoils, plus an earldom and some dignified 
office of state say the Privy Seal. The precise bargain between Fox 
and Shelburne (if indeed one was ever clearly expressed) on Fox's 
price matters little in comparison with the plain fact that a govern- 
ment which could offer neither the Paymastership nor the Privy 
Seal to some active or influential supporter would be sadly handi- 
capped indeed. A barony for his pains (which Fox protested he 
could always have had anyway) was the stubborn offer, and his 
ultimate parting with his colleagues was accompanied by unpleasant 
rending sounds which left him a baron and still Paymaster, but 
without a rag of reputation and with a formidable list of enemies. 
'From that moment,' wrote Philip Francis, *I date the Dotage, which 
has since reduced him to nothing/ 
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So much is necessary to explain how it was that although Charles 
Fox's political genius was cultivated by one of the most expert 
masters of the time, and would be promoted by a considerable 
fortune when the time came, he also bore a name which had been 
loaded with feuds during his most impressionable years. There was 
hardly a political family that had not been disobliged by the new 
House of Holland. Pitt and the cousinhood were its ancient rivals; 
Newcastle, Rockingham, who was being groomed to succeed 
Newcastle, and Devonshire, had all suffered indignity in the pro- 
scription; Shelbume never forgave Fox, nor Fox Shelbume, for the 
parting scene in which each considered the other had betrayed him; 
and the lawyers, whose memories were long, did not forget that 
Fox had held them in contempt. Besides these major vendettas, most 
of which Henry Fox bequeathed to his sons, the disappointment of 
the Rev. Philip Francis seems comparatively trifling. He 'wrote to 
Lord Holland in the most insolent terms'. It is not to be supposed 
that this letter caused Henry Fox any particular concern; but if there 
was a vendetta to be kept up the doctor's son was the man to do it. 



'One generation/ Shelbume reflected on politics, 'naturally drives 
out another.' During the years after his father's withdrawal, while 
Charles Fox was on the grand tour and at Hertford College, 
Oxford,* another clearance of the political stage by death, com- 
parable to what had happened after 1715, was taking place. The 
sixties saw the extinction of Newcastle, Melcombe, Carteret and 
Hardwicke, the last great men who could claim even a nodding 
acquaintance with Revolution whiggery, and in their places appear 
men who knew its glories only from the history books. In 1764 
Rockingham, lean, diffident, and no orator, was thirty-four, Shel- 
bume, perhaps (to our way of thinking) the cleverest of aU Georgian 
statesmen, was only twenty-seven. Lord North, whose 'views', 
Henry Fox observed, 'of rising in the House of Commons will 

* A college whose light was flaring for a moment as a preliminary to 
extinction. Fox's tutor was the comparatively young and exceedingly wealthy 
Vice-Principal, William Newcome. He was orthodox (though whig) and 
secured prelatical advancement in Ireland, but it is relevant that his great uncle, 
Henry Newcome, had been one of those presbyterians whose welcome of the 
Restoration in 1660 had been rewarded by ejection from his living in 1662. 
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make him I won't say only tractable, but obsequious', was thirty- 
two. Wilkes, almost the oldest in years of the new generation, was 
thirty-seven; and almost the youngest, at twenty-six, was the King 
himself. 

The hazards of birth and death had done more than clear the 
ground for a new generation: they had altered the quasi-actuarial 
calculations which formed such an important element in politics. 
The premature death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, whose reign, 
with the customary adjunct of a grown heir,* might have been 
expected to last well into the eighties, had removed an essential 
piece from the game and all value from the sort of future on which 
Dodington had once speculated. In 1765 the Duke of Cumberland's 
death left the King as the last effective royalty to whom politicians 
could look for patronage. The degree to which these considerations 
were uppermost in the minds of working politicians can be measured 
in 1765, when the young King's illness suggested for a moment 
that there might be a regency after all and even old Lord Holland 
was aroused from his hebetude at Kingsgate. Life was a fragile thing 
in those days, but on the whole not many were prepared to back 
the number which turned up at long last in 1788, when the news 
of the King's madness brought Charles Fox posting back from 
Italy, with the briefest of stops at Paris on the way for a discussion 
with Mr. Coutts the banker. George Ill's political vigour in the first 
years of his reign is perhaps due as much to his expectation of life 
and his son's infancy as to anything in his character or upbringing. 

Consols had never stood higher than in the years immediately 
after the Peace, when Lord Holland made so much money on a 
rising market. One is indeed tempted to compare the stock of the 
reigning king with gilt-edged and the depressed fortunes of the 
succession and the ducal houses to 'blue chips*. At any rate these 
were the years in which those priced out of the gilt-edged market 
were turning their eyes towards the possibility of investing in 'the 
people'. They had been comparatively neglected since the beginning 
of the century, though they had streamed across the stage during the 
Sacheverell agitation and the Excise controversy. The elder Pitt, 

* The revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, though far from equalling the 
Civil List, were a prime consideration among politicians who built their hopes 
on a Prince of Wales; but during a Prince's minority these went to the Crown. 
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'that great artificer of fraud' as Burke once called him, had not been 
unmindful of their value which, as a political asset, was usually 
described as 'popularity'. Like every other factor in Georgian 
politics it was subjected to the measuring rod a practice which 
explains the otherwise puzzling remark of Lord Hardwicke's that 
'Pitt and Temple have the fewest followers and carry the greater 
popularity'. No doubt a statesman of the older school, like Hard- 
wicke, would rate popularity rather low, though he was not above 
gauging it by reference to the applause in theatres at some political 
hit. But now the people, for reasons quite outside the scope of this 
study, were rising to meet the role for which some politicians 
already intended them. 

Although 'popularity* was an asset, the arts of popularity, like 
those of formed opposition, were still less than respectable. But the 
appearance in the sixties of an ambitious outsider trying to break 
into the charmed circle by employing them, showed that here 
indeed was a substitute for the non-existent 'succession'. It is not for 
nothing that we date the rise of party in the modern sense from the 
advent of Wilkes; and Wilkes was the theme of the first debate 
the first fully-scored political concerto that Charles Fox heard in 
the House of Commons. He had been taken there by his father after 
speechifying Tully at Eton, to hear the condemnation of North 
Briton No. 45 as a false and scandalous libel. 'Charles,' wrote Lord 
Holland, 'will hardly come from the House of Commons before I 
am in bed.' 

Lord Holland had his share of the personal charm which his son 
possessed in such great measure, but 'popularity' was not among the 
traditional assets of his house. He was well liked by a large circle of 
friends even after his political downfall, but even in his hey-day he 
was never what was technically known as a 'gold box'.* He was 
himself well aware that his appearance in office would not, as Lord 
Rockingham put it in 1765, 'tend to the general credit of [the 
Ministry] with the public' and it is certain that he transmitted these 
feelings to his favourite son. He hoped Charles would stand well 

* The phrase had its origin in the custom, started by the Corporation of the 
City of London, of presenting gold boxes to favourite politicians as a token 
of popukr esteem. It went back at least to the beginning of the century, and 
may be compared perhaps to the term 'favourite son* in contemporary 
United States politics. 
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with, this new force in politics, and there is an echo of the wish 
even in his remark, when Charles broke his arm, that 'die boy is 
a great deal better beloved than his father'. In the result, we may 
suspect, Charles was always conscious of the possibility of becoming 
a 'gold box' a possibility which should be sharply distinguished 
from the possibility of being the mouthpiece of popular sentiment. 
For much of his life he cherished 'darling popularity' as a political 
asset; but for the whole of it he expressed a horror, which his friends 
at times found embarrassing, of being governed by public opinion. 
But then a popular actor does not rely upon the audience to provide 
him with his lines. 

Charles Fox, if not a born actor, was at least one of those beings 
who both need an audience to bring out their best performances, 
and have the power to set up the relationship which binds the 
audience to the performer. His most effective speeches do not read 
well, certainly not so well as Burke's: he admitted as much himself, 
rather as a great virtuoso will dismiss his Vehicle'. He was not 
without direct histrionic training. As a very young child he re- 
peatedly took part in the amateur dramatics that were a fashionable 
delight, and the taste for drama remained in manhood. He claimed 
to have read every English play printed since Shakespeare's time, 
and had produced many of them. Let it not be assumed that because 
in politics he was an actor, he was necessarily insincere. Real tears 
have been shed on the stage.* But that he was in this, as in another 
sense, a man of parts, is impossible to doubt. 

Soon after his arrival in London and long before he entered 
Parliament, Edmund Burke reflected that 'the House of Commons 
exhibits explosions of eloquence that rise superior to those of Greece 
and Rome, even in their proudest days. Yet, after all, a man will 
make more by the figures of arithmetic than the figures of rhetoric, 
unless he can get into the trade wind, and then he may sail over 
Pactolean sands.' f Arithmetic, even the simple sums of the division 

* Fox was not, however, a good actor on the legitimate stage, and it was 
not by histrionics that he produced his best effects on the political one. 'I 
have seen him cry and blubber/ Philip Francis wrote, 'but totally without 
impression. 1 

f King Midas had washed in the river Pactolus, and its sands were said to 
contain gold. This ingenuous remark is worth whole periods of Burke's later 
political generalities. 
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lobby, is little affected by eloquence or debating skill, and it would 
be an unreliable assembly that decided questions of moment upon 
the dexterity of the advocates engaged on either side of the question. 
As we enter the great age of opposition oratory we become aware 
that the speaker's object is not to convince, certainly not to convert, 
but to raise to the consciousness of his hearers* feelings which, while 
they may not prevail, will not easily be thrust aside again. Thus the 
opposition orator, though he may be inexpedient or impracticable 
in what he urges, makes himself the conscience of the assembly. 

Of the four great orators who dominated parliamentary life in the 
last quarter of the century, three were failures as politicians. From 
one point of view, that of mere acquisition of office and exercise of 
power, Fox, Burke and Sheridan, amateur actor-manager, authority 
on aesthetics and professional dramatist, are extraordinary people 
to elevate to the rank of statesman. Nothing can account for their 
immense standing, then and since, better than the fact that in their 
figures we glimpse the archetypes of our dualistic system of politics. 
They are the protagonists, the gladiators (the phrase is Macaulay's) 
whose arena is, as never before, surrounded by a tremendous 
amphitheatre. 



Things had been so very much the same for so long when in 
1768 Charles Fox was returned, while still under age, for the pur- 
chased borough of Midhurst, that although personalities were 
changing, those at the centre of affairs were not looking for any 
very great changes in the atmosphere of politics, its rules, conven- 
tions and cant. Henry Fox and Horace Walpole knew that they were 
old, and tirelessly reflected on it, but they did not see that the system 
itself had aged with them. Year by year, and especially every seventh 
year as the election came round, the process had gone on. The 
structure had become rigid with time. The paths of politics, though 
they were the same, were tracks now, beaten by over-many feet. 

For a sight of one corner of the political inheritance that Fox was 
building up for his sons, one must recur to the history of the quiet 
town of Malmesbury, with its corporate body of thirteen compliant 
but sensitive electors.* Thomas Wharton's hold there, though sure 

* See page 74. 
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for all but one of William's and Anne's parliaments, had never been 
undisputed. He had not only to serve his constituents as the price of 
his High Stewardship and his interest there, but to make personal 
appearances, and, in particular, to maintain in a mixture of sub- 
servience and friendship an entirely local family, the Estcourts, who 
had represented the place under the Stuarts, and were to represent 
it again under the younger Pitt. 

Long connexion with the great man had gradually taught the 
electors of Malmesbury how to steer their little bark 'with the wind, 
but near the shore'. On the decay of the young Duke of Wharton's 
political fortunes, the Wharton interest in Malmesbury became for 
a time a bone of contention between a whig of local origin, Giles 
Earle, who had cut his way to a colonelcy in William Ill's wars 
under the patronage of the Duke of Argyll, and a more independent 
politician based on Evesham, Sir John Rushout. The struggle was 
determined in 1722, when an election petition, following the last 
disputed Malmesbury election for many years, seated Giles Earle; 
and Argyll became High Steward. 

Earle, as became Malmesbury's member, had moved steadily 
upwards in the hierarchy of places under Walpole: Commissioner 
of the Irish Revenue in 1727, Lord of the Treasury ten years later. 
In due course he was joined in the other seat by his son Willoughby 
Earle (a hint, here, of the Bertie connexion that had given Wharton 
his original foothold), whose promotion was in the Ordnance. 
During the peaceful thirties the Earles became acquainted with 
another Wiltshire man who was rising in Walpole's shadow 
Henry Fox. 

Then, when Walpole came to grief, a strange revolution took 
place at Malmesbury. The Earles stuck by their chief: but their 
patron, Argyll, still High Steward of Malmesbury, was with 
Dodington and the maroons: so was the unsuccessful candidate of 
1722, Sir John Rushout. The Earles got home once more in 1741; 
but when the crash came Sir John was a member of the Committee 
of Secrecy set up to take revenge on Walpole, and, upon Walpole's 
disappearance from the Treasury, replaced Earle at the Treasury 
Board. When Argyll died, Sir John marked his new ascendancy by 
succeeding him as High Steward of Malmesbury, and in 1747 the 
discomfited Earles were obliged to seek election for neighbouring 
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Cricklade, where they would scarcely have been admitted without 
the help of their old acquaintance, Henry Fox. 

But their fortunes, now the Duke of Argyll was dead, were 
declining, and Fox was seriously at work to wean Malmesbury from 
the Treasury to which it had first been attracted, then attached. The 
elder Earle was now over seventy, the younger was unambitious 
and prepared to part with his moribund interest in return for a 
Receivership of the Land Tax. By 1751 Fox had excluded Rushout, 
himself became High Steward, and at the election of that year 
secured the return of his relative Digby. Again the electors had 
trimmed neatly, for again their protector was a man of influence. 

They did not, even now, lose their power of manoeuvre, and the 
opposition in the town remained in being against the day when Fox 
should fall from favour, as he did in 1763. For in that year a neigh- 
bouring grandee, the Earl of Suffolk, who was allied to the one 
constant factor in Malmesbury history, the Estcourts, became High 
Steward; and Earle was turned out of his receivership, to be replaced 
by Suffolk's apothecary, Wilkins. It was a matter serious enough for 
Lord Holland to risk the snub, which he received from the succeed- 
ing Prime Minister, Rockingham, to get Earle restored. 

All through the sixties Malmesbury was disputed ground between 
Lords Holland and Suffolk, but in 1769, when Charles Fox had 
shown his mettle in the Commons on the Government side, and had 
every prospect of office, Malmesbury was persuaded to make him not 
only their member, but their High Steward as well. Only when he, 
in his turn, was dismissed from his seat in the Treasury, did the 
Suffolk and Estcourt influence finally triumph (Suffolk was by this 
time Secretary of State); Wilkins settled in the town as manager, 
doling out pensions to a majority of the corporation; and members 
of the Suffolk and Estcourt families continued to represent the 
borough, act as its High Steward, and hold commissions in its 
volunteer regiment, until well into the nineteenth century. 

It was once fashionable to describe the system as corrupt, and for 
this the men who worked it are much to blame, not so much for 
what they did, as for what they said. Corrupt it certainly was, in the 
sense that most things (and more and more things) had their price, 
and that jobs entailed political obligation. A Georgian politician, on 
learning that every member of the House of Commons received 
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a salary from the Exchequer, and that some seven million electors 
received pensions from a similar source, might well express the view 
that the methods of the Treasury he had known had expanded 
rather than contracted. The importance of corruption in the 
eighteenth century is rather that corruption could be, and was, 
represented by contemporary politicians for political purposes as 
wrong. This move was one of the essential ones in the game, for 
it was by denouncing corruption that opposition was accustomed to 
move forward to the fruits of office. One of the activating forces of 
the system was thus denunciation of itself, and this contradiction, 
once it came to the surface of men's minds, as it was to do at the 
crisis of Charles Fox's career, was certain to bring the system itself 
to grief. The 'silly idea' of an 'economical reform', which the elder 
Fox had stifled in the sixties, had been a cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand. 
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THE MAN OF PLEASURE 

INDULGENCE AND SEVENTY for Fox do not come from quite the 
quarters one would expect. One of the curiosities of historical 
writing is that Victorian statesmen, who would have disqualified 
a man with half Fox's weaknesses from any cabinet in which they 
were concerned, are the most anxious to gloss over and excuse them; 
while those modern historians, who are most hearty in their praise 
of 'merry England* and smile on the pleasures of Charles II, find his 
great-great-grandson's wildness unsympathetic. It is usual, however, 
to deploy Fox's pleasures as an interesting, but inessential part of his 
story; and in assessing his character to dwell upon them as either 
endearing or vicious, according to the point of view taken by the 
writer. 

The contrary is true. An account of Fox as the man of pleasure is 
for two reasons a vital and integral part of his story. His love of 
sport, and especially of certain sports, was at least as great as his 
love of politics, and such a zest must clearly count for much in any 
estimate of his character. In the second place the periodic demands, 
especially the financial demands, that sport made upon him, pro- 
foundly influenced his public life. This is often so, but we do not 
often know so much about a man's pleasures as we know about 
Fox's, nor have they cost most men so much. 

Pleasure was far more than the background to Fox's career: it was 
in every sense part of it, from the first wild plunges at hazard that so 
shocked Madame du DefFand, through the great Faro Bank, whose 
fortunes were announced at intervals to the waiting crowd outside 
Brooks's in St. James's Street, to the game of garden cricket at St. 
Ann's Hill reported by Lord Albemarle, with the middle-aged 
statesman permanently at the wicket while the visiting children 
bowled and fielded. The story, indeed, falls into almost the same 
pattern as his political career, with the financial crises in each case 
occurring a little earlier. First comes the unpopular young office- 
holder under North, up to 1774, the year in which Lord Holland's 
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death, left him temporarily, though not spectacularly, well off, with 
his debts paid in the previous year to the tune of nearly .100,000. 
Then comes the 'Buff and Blue* opposition chief until 1782, when 
the fall of Lord North found him presiding over the Faro Bank at 
Brooks's, in some ways the most extraordinary episode in his career. 
Here the two crises were almost simultaneous. 'He can neither punt 
nor deal for a quarter of an hour,' wrote Selwyn, 'but he is obliged 
to give an audience, while Hare is whispering and standing behind 
him, like Jack Robinson. 5 * Nor was the parallel lost on Horace 
Walpole, who, describing how the Faro Bankers had broken one 
rival bank, continued that 'in the morning he [Fox] continues Ms 
war on Lord North, but cannot break that bank 5 . Last come the 
years of comparative respectability that separate his two brief spells 
of high office. Politically they are years of ineffective opposition or 
retirement: in private life they begin with his attachment to Mrs. 
Armitstead, who weaned him from the gaming table, and are 
sustained by loans, or rather investments, from Coutts, the banker, 
and by subscriptions from his friends. 

He followed almost every sport, and his steady ill-luck at them 
is among the many ways he has endeared himself to posterity. He 
lost two large fortunes at cards. His horses ran fast enough, as he put 
it, but never cared to tire themselves. Like most of his family he was 
an enthusiastic shot, but rarely brought down a bird. At cricket his 
dangerous tendency to steal impossible runs resulted in his often 
being run out. Although cricket was far from being his favourite 
game, this last provided, perhaps, the most striking parallel with his 
political career, and the most vivid demonstration that he played 
indeed lived for the moment alone. When he rode in, as the 
custom was, behind the runners at Newmarket, he puffed and 
hallooed at the horse that was carrying his money almost as if he 
were riding in die race himself. For him the patient manoeuvring 
of the indirect approach was nothing, the moment of decision every- 
thing. There he found the moment of truth, and that mattered to 
him far more than victory or defeat. 'II croit trouver tout en lui, 5 
wrote Madame du Deffand, *et il negligera toujours 1'instructionf et 
Tetude dont il n'aura pas besoin pour la circonstance du moment.' 

* Then Secretary of the Treasury, 
f Here used in the sense of 'preparation*. 
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*The gratification of the present moment/ said Selwyn, "is the god 
of Ms idolatry/ The first was speaking of Fox as a young man, the 
second of him in his prime. At the end of his life Francis was sum- 
ming him up: *He was subject to other infirmities,* he wrote, *but 
gaming was the master passion that ruled and ruined him. In that 
alone he was in earnest. . . . Every object he contended for was a 
stake to be won. . . . Next to the delight of winning, he had none 
but in losing.' Perhaps it would be truer to say that, lose as often 
as he would, the thought of losing the next hand never presented 
itself to his imagination. It was certainly an unquenchable optimist 
who, after twenty years' play, could burst in on a drawing-roorn 
full of ladies making polite conversation, crying, 'Great run! Great 
run! Finest thing you ever saw! Pay the Jews! Pay 'em all!* and as 
rapidly disappear. At bottom it was craving for impracticable per- 
fection the craving that made him learn carving from a manual 
when he settled down to domesticity, and take lessons in hand- 
writing when he became Secretary of State. 

Faro, the game to which he sacrificed most, is particularly rich in 
perfect moments, as Pushkin knew when he made it provide the 
denouement for The Queen of Spades. It is a simple game. Each 
punter stakes on a card, which at Brooks's he held face downwards 
with his bet scrawled on the back in chalk, while the banker deals 
face upwards from another pack into two piles. If a punter's card 
comes up in one pile, he wins, if in the other, he loses. By a rule, 
designed at once to minimize cheating and favour the bank, what 
is otherwise an even-money bet is tipped in the banker's favour, the 
top and bottom cards of the pack being excluded from the deal. 
The deal takes ten minutes during the great Faro Bank Fox and 
his colleagues were taking a guinea a deal as croupier's fee and a 
fortune can turn on the last moment of sustained excitement. 

Faro was not a new passion when Fox first appeared in London 
society, though it had long been illegal, like many other practices 
that went to make eighteenth-century England.* Dodington had 
reckoned the risks when he made it his rule not to play except out 

* Faro had been illegal since 1738 at least. It is a striking commentary on the 
ineffectiveness of eighteenth-century statute law, when directed to general 
mischiefs, such as gaming, that repeated Acts (1710, 1728, 1738, 1739, 1744), 
which were the very measures used to check gaming in the following century, 
produced almost no effect. 
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of politeness, and advised young Mr. East to do the same. There 
were too many professionals like Major Baggs who, s as soon as he 
got the rank of Major retired on half-pay, and ever afterwards 
devoted himself to deep play, which he pursued with an eager- 
ness and perseverence beyond example'. * In the 1740'$ Rigby 
had won the 'memorable sum of a thousand guineas' at White's. 
But by the time the seventies and eighties brought round the 
new generation, far larger sums than this were changing hands at 
a single deal, and the total amount passing through the gambling- 
rooms in the course of the year must have been very large 
indeed.f 

Madame du Deffand went to the heart of the matter after her 
observation of le jeune Fox' in Paris. 'Where/ she asked Horace 
Walpole, 'does the money come from?' At first it was credit, the 
security being old Lord Holland's hoard, and speculation that 
Charles, though a younger son, might yet have the disposal of it 
(his elder brother was a bad life). The hoard came amply up to 
expectation in 1773, but only because the birth of an heir to the 
house of Holland, 'born', as Charles put it, 'for the salvation of the 
Jews', produced a run on him which his father was bound to stem. 
From then onwards the story is of mortgaging or selling capital. 
The .10,000 in cash inherited from Lord Holland, the house at 
Kingsgate, so convenient for smuggling, were soon swallowed up. 
The last of the three lives for which the Clerkship of the Pells had 
been granted to George Dodington by the Junto went the same 
way, for Fox promptly sold it back to Lord North for a govern- 
ment annuity of .1,700 a year, which he as promptly realized in 
the open market. The next expedient described in a long letter to 

* And successfully. He was said to have ruined forty persons, fought eleven 
duels and won 17,000 at a sitting. At one time he was worth 100,000 
'and when play was out of the case, could be an agreeable and instructive 
companion'. He had been in India, Smyrna and Cairo, and his death, which 
took place in his seventieth year, 'was occasioned by a cold, that he caught in 
the Roundhouse, when he and many others were carried thither by Justice 
Hyde, from the gaming table in St. James's Street*. 

f Brooks's ran a twenty- and a fifty-guinea table, these being the minimum 
stakes on a single card. Even at the twenty-guinea table it would be possible 
to win or lose the sum Rigby considered memorable during a five-hour 
session, with the minimum stake on each round. With ten punters the total 
changing hands during a night at Brooks's cannot have been far short of five 
figures. 
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Coutts in 1787 was very much the Treasury's favourite. Fox and. 
a syndicate of his friends entered into annuities to raise lump 
sums, the annuitants having no other security than Fox's golden 
prospects as a politician. The result was that for a considerable 
part of his most active career Fox was carrying an immense load 
of investment, and his progress was watched by a miscellaneous 
group of stock-holders, to whom his chances of office and his luck 
at Brooks's were both matters of major concern. How eagerly 
his subscribers followed his career and how strident were their 
demands whenever he scored a success appears from the corre- 
spondence between Selwyn and Lord Carlisle, who was one of 
them.* 

The degree to which Fox's fortunes were regarded as an invest- 
ment emerges very sharply from the transactions with Coutts, who 
with remarkable perspicacity advanced Fox .10,000 (though he 
was neither a personal friend nor a political sympathizer) shortly 
before the King's first illness which made it seem likely that the 
Prince of Wales, with Fox as his right hand, would become the 
effective monarch. That the loan', which Coutts marked in his 
books as 'never to be demanded' and (later) as 'worth nothing', 
was in fact an investment is clear from his letter to the Duchess of 
Devonshire shortly after making it: 

If the King dies I lose a good friend; but I am in hopes I may 
still be employed by his successor. For I was his first banker, and 
he has always approved my conduct. I should wish much your 
Grace would speak to the Prince in case the melancholy event 
proves true. My honour is so much interested in being continued 
banker to the Song's Privy Purse, at least, if not to the other 
branches of his supply, that I am extremely anxious to carry that 
point. I was banker to his father and to his grandfather* and to 
lose him without any cause is very hard. Mr. Fox, I believe, your 
Grace will find much my friend. 

This is not to say that Fox, closely trained though he was in the 
Georgian rules of political obligation, was bought, or that his 

* A typical, though slightly later example of the investor in a promising 
politician is Mr. Vigo, the princely tailor in Endymioti. *I shall enter your 
name in my books,' he tells Endymion, *fbr an unlimited credit, and no 
account to be settled till you are a privy councillor.* 
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opinions and conduct were governed to any extent by the interests 
of those who invested in Hm. He had considerable freedom of 
manoeuvre, and exercised it to the full. Nor was he exceptional in 
accepting this type of support. Burke's status as a country gentleman 
in the heart of whig Buckinghamshire was sustained by similar 
means, and the younger Pitt, though Hs expenses were modest 
compared with Fox's, was also helped in this way.* The important 
thing is that this lack of personal capital takes Fox out of the category 
of political amateurs, like Newcastle and Rockingharn, and places 
him (despite his defects as a practical man) with the political men of 
business: not, it is true, with the embryonic civil servants like 
Jenkinson, Robinson, West, or Martin, but with the professional 
politicians who, in the last analysis, were in politics because it was 
their career, not because they fancied the exercise of power which 
was theirs for the taking. One of the most revealing remarks the 
Duke of Newcastle ever made was that he had *a natural love of 
Politics*. 

The contrast with the second Marquess of Rockingham is indeed 
most vivid. His appearance as the all but unquestioned successor to 
the ageing Duke of Newcastle could be compared to the exposure 
of some massive pillar in the reconstruction of a building. His 
father, the first marquess, had chosen to play a quite inconspicuous 
part in the active politics of his own half century. He turned out in 
the '45, but that was all: otherwise 'the little bug' who eventually 
'drowned himself in claret' f concentrated entirely on the provincial 
aggrandisement of his family which, like so many others of the 
great whig aristocracy, was rooted in transactions that had taken 
place under the Stuarts. Starting as plain Mr. Watson, the first 
Marquess of Rockingham had inherited through his mother the 
enormous estates in Yorkshire and Ireland that had originally been 
bestowed on the Wentworths, and under Walpole had marched up 
every step in the peerage save the highest of all. 

A Marquess of Rockingham, therefore, was one of the handful 
of noblemen who could plant the whig standard where Newcastle 

* Although Fox carried his vendetta with Pitt beyond the grave by refusing 
to vote him *an excellent statesman* (on the precedent of Chatham), he cheer- 
fully agreed to the public payment of Pitt's debts. 

f Horace Walpole's phrases. For some reason Walpole disliked him heartily. 
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had planted it, on a really large territorial and local basis.* The first 
marquess did not choose to play politics, the second did. But he did 
not love the game, and he did not need it, so he would rise from the 
table and go home when he chose. Stupid lie was not, though he was 
dull. The Reynolds portrait, despite the intelligent, not insensitive 
mouth, and the brave Garter robes, gives an odd impression of 
flinching, even in the presence of the most flattering of painters. 
Newcastle, with all his faults, was animated, and a fair speaker; 
Roctingham was almost completely inarticulate in public. That 
the most fluent of orators became secretary to the least eloquent 
of English statesmen almost justifies Burfce's own belief in the 
mysterious destiny that presided over the unreformed constitution. 



The arrival of a new generation in the sixties betrayed itself in 
society as much as in politics. The men who had turned White's 
into the earliest club that can be called modern, had grown more 
exclusive as they grew older, and for younger aspirants to member- 
ship a kind of ante-chamber, known as 'the Young Club*, had been 
invented. But that could scarcely last. In the mid-sixties we find the 
enterprising wine-merchant Macall changing his name to Almack 
and taking on the management of the new society later known as 
Brooks's. The twenty-seven founding members were all also mem- 
bers of White's, and to this extent Brooks's was cast off by the older 
club as a planet sheds a satellite. But more important than its origin 
is the deliberate independence of Brooks's from what, till then, had 
been the only club; and the fact that every one of the founders 
was under thirty. 

'White's,' wrote Selwyn in 1774, 'begins to crumble away very 
fast.' By 1781 he was speaking of the place as 'the sexagenary', and 
the attempt to cater for the young men separately at White's was 
given up. The 'Old' and 'Young' clubs at White's were merged and 
the reunited society, now the other shop', faced its rival (where, as 
Walpole said, 'politics were sown') squarely across St. James's Street. 

* C. J. Fox made this quite clear to his pupil, Lord Holland: 'To be at the 
head of a party, or even high in it, you must have the confidence of the party; 
and confidence is not to be procured by abilities alone. In an epitaph upon 
Lord Rockingham, written I believe by Burke, it is said "his virtues were his 
means" * [5.10.1794]. 
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It is true that Fox like many otters was a member of both, but 
Brooks's was virtually his home. He joined it within a year of its 
foundation, when he was seventeen. He was not admitted to 
White's until nine years later, and as faro declined at White's till 
eventually it was prohibited altogether, the bulky, charming, 
grubby whig chief was little seen there. 

White's belongs to the long era of virtual unity in political 
opinion about the things which really mattered. In its heyday its 
membership was almost coterminous with the politically active 
membership of Parliament, and when two parliamentarians got into 
a scrape someone observed to the Speaker in extenuation of the 
governing class that, though both were members of the House, 
neither was a member of White's. But by the eighties Brooks's had 
its full share of politicians, and, as at White's, even the servants were 
in a position to carve out political careers, often as a result of being 
in a position to advance money to their betters.* The development 
of Brooks's is contemporary with the advent of a renewed political 
dualism: a dualism not of interest and of principle, but grafted upon 
a dualism of habit, for it was a habit of thought, more than anything 
else, that allowed the names of whig and tory to survive a period 
in which everyone seeking an active political career would describe 
himself as a whig. For the politician the name of tory had de- 
generated into no more than a convenient nickname for a country 
gentleman, and for the political thinker into a kind of theoretical 
balancing entry in the account. But now that balancing entry was 
to be realized. By the end of Fox's career there were to be Veal' tories 
who were proud of the name, though they had as little title to it 
as the islanders whom Columbus christened to the name of Indians. 



There will be more to say about the political significance of the 
clubs, but this digression has carried us a great way from Fox as a 
man of pleasure. Let it show how many and easy the paths then were 
between pleasure and politics, tracks across the Park between St. 
James's and Westminster. Politics and pleasure mingle, too, in the 

* Robert Mackreth, who started as a waiter in White's, was brought into 
Parliament by Lord Oxford, who owed him money, and died a knight. Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, the Indian administrator, started as a bootboy at White's. 
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acquaintance between Fox and die Prince of Wales, who was just 
becoming a man in the early 1780*5. 'Where the Prince sups and lies, 
and with whom, are the chief objects of the politics of a certain 
class of people,' wrote Selwyn in February 1781: it is his first 
reference to the Prince in his correspondence with Carlisle. Within 
a year Fox and the Prince were on terms of close friendship. The 
Prince had fallen far sooner into the hands of opposition politicians 
than his grandfather Frederick, who for some years of early man- 
hood was steered away from politics under the tutelage of Lord 
Hervey, 

Fox was thirty-three when he met the Prince of Wales, and had 
fifteen years of hard playing and vigorous politics behind him. It 
would be wearisome to trace him through all the ups and downs of 
his sporting fortunes, his gains and his losses which, however much 
exaggerated by Horace Walpole, were certainly enormous. At one 
time he seems even to have played with the idea of becoming a 
professional tipster,* going from meeting to meeting, and acquiring 
a certain fortune by his knowledge of horseflesh. He learned enough 
about dice to abandon them altogether, and concentrate on cards. 
He plunged up to his ears in debt, though his personal tastes were 
modest enough like many men of talent he economized on con- 
ventional luxuries like housing, clothes and soap. But his greatest, 
and all but professional excursion as a gamester deserves more exact 
notice, for it has been curiously underestimated by most biographers 
of Fox. It is fitting, but extraordinary, that the period of the Faro 
Bank should have covered the critical period in Fox's political 
career. It is conceivable that if his energies had all been bent on 
politics during 1781 and 1782 his history would have been very 
different. 

The Faro Bank at Brooks's held by 'Messieurs Fox and Co/, as 
they described themselves, was far from being a brief affair of a few 
nights. It lasted the better part of a year, from the spring of 1781 
until March 1782. During this interval Dodington's old friend, 
Lord George Germain was forced once more out of public life; Pitt 

* Selwyn, 30.7.1774. The date is for some reason given by Hothouse as 
1781. 1774 was the period when Fox was seriously considering some settled 
career, now that his debts had been cleared. About the same time he considered 
going to the Bar. 
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began to make his first impression on the Commons; the govern- 
ment was trying to raise money at the most extravagant rates; 
CornwalHs surrendered at Yorktown; and Lord North's administra- 
tion collapsed. It was as packed a year as can well be imagined, and 
throughout it he managed, while playing a major part in politics, 
not only to run the Bank, but to perform the actual duties of 
croupier during long sessions with the *culs de plomb*, as serious 
punters were known. No wonder he broke his dinner engagements 
with Selwyn. Never, perhaps, has a man's capacity to live for the 
moment been so severely tested, and it is hardly even surprising, 
given that he could manage such a life at all, that the distraint of his 
goods in the summer of 178 1 was treated by him as a trifle. It found 
him, Selwyn observed, 'in the highest spirits'. He did not even move 
his more valuable possessions to Brooks's, where the bailiffs could 
not have touched them, although, as someone said, it was as much 
his home as anywhere. 

'Messieurs Fox and Co.' bought the right to hold a bank at 
Brooks's with an interest-free loan of ^15,000 to Brooks himself, 
who had been brought to financial difficulties by his over-generosity 
to needy members of the club. The 'Co/ included at least four other 
partners, among whom were Fox's oldest friend, Fitzpatrick, now 
home from the American War, James Hare, a man whose political 
talents had been much admired on his first setting out, but who was 
eventually ruined by cards: he should, perhaps, have been at 
Warsaw during the period of the Faro Bank, since he was am- 
bassador there; and Lord Robert Spencer, third son of the Duke of 
Marlborough. All these were members of Parliament. For a venture 
of this description several bankers were, indeed, necessary. The funds 
for the loan to Brooks and the bank's capital certainly did not come 
from Fox. Moreover they needed a roster of dealers to succeed one 
another in the pulpit and release the rest of the company for speech- 
making or sleep.* Above all, and this was especially important from 
Fox's point of view, the existence of a company, which held the 
bank's winnings in common, prevented his creditors from laying 
their hands on his winnings until the bank was dissolved. One of 

* Or to play against their own bank, and so win money for themselves out 
of the common pool. Even the dealer himself would occasionally punt against 
his own deal. 
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Fox's most serious handicaps was that as soon as his fortunes showed 
any signs of mending he was thrust back into the mire by a stampede 
of creditors. 

Fox, however, was completely master of the venture. He could 
raise or lower the fee which the croupier received from the bank for 
his trouble in dealing, organized their roster and stimulated their 
enthusiasm. After a month of dealing the bank was said to have 
netted .40,000, and the joke was being made that the rises and falls 
in the fortunes of Fox and Company would soon be a regular item 
of financial news. An adjournment to Newmarket that autumn cost 
Fox .10,000, but in November the bank resumed, and went on 
winning. Even in March, as we have already seen, Fox, on the 
threshold of high office, was still trying to deal hands between 
political conversations. 

It is hard to say whether the bank ended in a profit for the pro- 
moters. Probably it did. But it did great harm to Fox's reputation. 
Lord Rockingham, though he raced with true Yorkshire enthusiasm, 
distrusted cards, and the opposition were said to be 'quite ashamed' 
of their 'ablest advocate': 

No doubt such behaviour exceedingly shocks 
The friends and acquaintance of this Mr. Fox; 
And they wish from their souls they could put 

in the stocks 
And make an example of this Mr. Fox. 

Selwyn, who had a place, and was interested in the stability of the 
funds, was genuinely uneasy at the thought of Fox in office, much 
as he loved him and admired his talents, and this well-founded 
mistrust of Fox, particularly in any post connected with finance, 
must have been widespread among ordinary business men and 
officials. To it, more than to any accidents of politics, we must 
attribute the fact that never, after his dismissal as a Junior Lord by 
North, was Fox connected with, or even considered seriously for, 
the Treasury. 

The knowledge that this was so may have had something to do 

with Fox's gradual retreat from the gaming table when the bank was 

wound up and he entered office as Secretary of State. Certainly he 

made great efforts towards respectability during these next years 
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and eventually gave up cards altogether. But the endless deals, the 
monotonous chanting of 'The King wins', 'The Knave loses' as the 
cards were turned, must at last have purged from them the truth 
and excitement he had for so long found there. General Pigot, with 
whom he played every night for a week, winning considerable 
sums, must have impressed him with his insensate immovability, 
as he threw good money after bad, just as he had thrown troops 
against a well-entrenched enemy at Bunkers Hill. He still raced, 
and won .10,000 at the 1782 Newmarket, with Mrs. Armitstead. 
But it was in Mrs. Armitstead that he now and ever afterwards 
found satisfaction. 



'Even now, after a lapse of five and twenty years/ wrote Macau- 
lay, perhaps a little sourly, 'there are those who cannot talk for a 
quarter of an hour about Charles Fox without tears.' *I very sincerely 
love him,' wrote Selwyn. 'Perhaps no human being,' declared 
Gibbon, 'was ever more perfectly exempt from the taint of vanity, 
malevolence or falsehood.' Even Francis, the most implacable of 
men, who considered himself cruelly wronged by Fox, could not 
find it in his heart to dislike him. These are among many famous 
expressions of affection for Fox, and they cannot be dismissed 
because we detect in him ambition (which he frankly admitted), 
spite, carelessness, or a capacity for intrigue. His spell worked 
powerfully on men so differently constituted as Dr. Johnson and 
George, Prince of Wales; and younger men in particular found it 
almost impossible to resist his charm when it was turned upon them. 
Nor could he, in his turn, resist company. We have met a strong 
degree of personal magnetism in the other two politicians with 
whom we have been dealing: in Wharton especially, but even 
Dodington could make charm tell against absurdity. In the 
eighteenth-century political system at any rate, with its small world, 
personal charm, almost more than intellectual ability, made the 
party leader: and the party leader made the party. In Fox the charm 
was of peculiar power, offsetting a dozen other blemishes in man 
and statesman, and assumes a truly historic significance. 'There are 
only forty of them,' it was said of his followers in the nineties, 'but 
they would all be hanged for Fox/ 
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Selfish though he unquestionably was, and careless of other men's 
convenience, he was a source of constant delight and pleasure. He 
was not only generous, affable, accessible, in an age of finesse and 
formality, but he conferred on those who mixed with him a sense 
of liberation. Much can be attributed to his capacity for living 
intensely in the momentary present, which concentrated his whole 
personality on Ms interlocutor: but not this last quality. Most men, 
then as now, and perhaps more consciously then than now, had 
what Gibbon once referred to as *a plan of life*. If, as so often, they 
had a fortune to make, like Calcraft or Rigby, Francis or Henry 
Fox, its making dominated their Hves. But even if they were rich, 
well-born, exempt of need to make a living, and superbly confident 
that the sweets of the world were theirs for the taking, the world 
was with them. They watched their store, eyed the main chance, 
pursued their chosen line. Fox's life-long friend Fitzpatrick, who 
was a professional soldier, was fighting in America while Fox was 
denouncing the war as an outrage against the whig cause: Gibbon 
sighed as a Foxite, but obeyed as a ministerialist. But Fox com- 
municated to others his own blindness to the losing chance. The 
unreasoning optimism that was such a source of weakness in his 
character was one of his greatest sources of strength as a party 
leader. With him in range the nagging thoughts of self, in a world 
which was rapidly growing less certain, seemed to disappear. It was 
the devotion of his followers, rather than the devotion of Fox 
himself, that allowed a whig opposition to survive the long years 
in which Pitt and his successors secured the foundations of the 
modern administrative system and grappled with the new world of 
the Industrial Revolution. It is indeed one of the curiosities of 
history that that long tussle, to which, perhaps, we owe the shape 
of our modern parliamentary life, with its emphasis on principle, 
should have been sustained by the personal magnetism of a man 
who, George III and Madame du Defiand agreed, had no principles 
at all 
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THE MAN OF FEELING 

ON 15 MAY 1775 four young Germans were setting out from 
Frankfurt-on-Main on the coach for Darmstadt. All four 
wore a costume that was already becoming familiar in 
Germany blue coat, buff waistcoat and breeches, round, unfashion- 
able hat in imitation of the hero of the successful novel which one 
of them, Goethe, had published in the previous year. It was the 
outward sign that the wearer was brimming over with emotion, 
and Werther, before dying with his own hand, had directed that 
he should be buried in the costume which had been sanctified by 
his love. Five thousand miles away Colonel George Washington, 
who had never heard of Werther or the 'Werther uniform', as it 
was coming to be called, was superintending with a considerable 
degree of urgency the affairs of the Virginia Volunteer Regiment, 
whose uniform was surprisingly similar, perhaps because blue coats 
and buff breeches were to be found in most middle-class wardrobes. 
Certainly the coincidence was unknown to one traveller from 
Germany to America a year later: that ambiguous figure, Friederich 
Wilhelm von Steuben, formerly captain on Frederick the Great's 
staff, recruited in Paris by Benjamin Franklin, and sent to America 
in the capacity of Lieutenant-General to instruct the colonial army 
in staff duties and discipline, ordered a scarlet coat from his Parisian 
military tailor. Only on disembarkation was he made aware that 
the troops he was to instruct were dressed like the 'men of feeling' 
he had left behind in Germany. 

Charles Fox, apparently in one of his periodic wearinesses of 
Westminster politics, was in Paris soon after von Steuben left. He 
stayed some months, playing deep at the tables, and impressing 
Madame du Deffand as unfavourably as ever, as self-centred, un- 
principled and prodigal. He also had several interviews with Ben- 
jamin Franklin.* When he returned, early in 1777, it was to find 

* It is reasonable to suppose that his visit was not so unpoEtical as Madame 
du DefFand's correspondence with Walpole suggests. Paris was the centre of 
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that in this crisis of affairs the Rockinghamites, to whom he was 
not yet formally attached, had decided on secession from parlia- 
mentary proceedings, leaving the stage of opposition clear for Fox's 
own, still undeveloped talents.* About the same time it was noticed 
that the once dandified young junior lord in North's government 
had discarded his "little odd French hat' and fancy waistcoats, and 
taken instead to a slovenly blue coat and buff waistcoat. Some 
attributed this to his losses at cards, others to sympathy with the 
cause of the Virginia Volunteers. 

It is at least possible that he had been reading Werther in Paris, 
where French translations were already available."}" He was fond of 
novels, and could hardly have missed noticing this one, which was 
the talk of the salons and was littered with references to English 
literature to Ctarissa Harlowe, Sir Charles Grandison and The Vicar 
of Wakefield, besides quoting extensively from Ossian. If this was 
indeed so and the idea of deliberately wearing a rebel uniform 
would have been strangely defiant even in Charles Fox at this stage 
of his career he judged acutely the Vehement acceptance' of 
Werther by his countrymen when it became available to them in 
English a year or two later. The year was 1779, when the all but 
revolutionary crisis in England and Ireland was beginning. No 
German work had ever been more popular. "Werther, with his 
mercurial spirits, his babbling brook and rural scenery, and his 

the American organization in Europe, the French government had already 
begun to supply the colonists through the dummy firm of Hortalez and 
Company, and von Steuben himself had been recruited originally by an 
English supporter of the opposition, Mr. P. P. Burdett, who resided at Baden. 
Lascelles (op. at.) declares it improbable that Fox had any dealings with the 
Americans in Paris, but Fox himself declared in Parliament (12.6.1781) that 
1 was in Paris precisely at the time when the present war began, and Dr. 
Franklin honoured me with his intimacy*. The activity of opposition politicians 
abroad during these years is worthy of attention (cf. Adair's visit to Russia 
in 1791). 

* The Rockinghamite and Foxite secessions are interesting examples of 
what proved to be a barren constitutional development. In the prevailing 
atmosphere of imitating antiquity they may conceivably have been imitations 
of the secession of the Plebs. 

f There was a translation in 1776 by Gibbon's collaborator, the Swiss 
Deyverdun, who may have been personally acquainted with Fox, as Gibbon 
obtained for him an official post in England (1767). Deyverdun, by his 'perfect 
acquaintance with the German language', was able to open for Gibbon the 
door of German scholarship. 
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Homer, reached the chapbooks and the sideboards of the people 
beside Bunyan and the Bible. In the ten years after publication 
there were ten English editions, and numerous expansions and 
elaborations by hacks a sure sign of success. The uniform of 
Werther, the American Colonists, the Irish volunteer movement 
and the cover of the Edinburgh Review * became the distinguishing 
mark of the English opposition, and peculiarly associated with Fox 
himself, the 'Buff and Blue Chieftain*. 

Just as Dodington had affected obsolete fashions partly out of 
natural parsimony and partly to impress country gentlemen, Fox's 
buff and blue symbolized partly what he was and partly what he 
wished to be thought: the man of impulse and deep sensibility, who 
acts not by calculation, but from the heart. This combination of the 
schemer and the man of feeling lies at the heart of Fox's puzzling 
character, for he was both. Thought and impulse seem to converge 
on one another to dictate each of his actions. But it was in terms of 
feeling that he habitually, and genuinely expressed himself, even 
when he was uttering some intellectual proposition; and when 
Pitt's Seditious Meetings Bill was before the House, freedom 
of thought was not the first consideration that came to Fox's 
mind. 'You may prevent men from complaining/ he declared, 
'but you cannot prevent them from feeling.' Nor was he a good 
business man. His friends very reasonably complained that he had 
*a contempt for even necessary expedients'; and whatever Francis 
might say about Fox doing Grenville's dirty work for him in 1806 
(the occasion on which Francis experienced his last and bitterest 
disappointment), he was thought by Lady Sarah Lennox to be 
neglecting the all-important 'secondary business' and leaving far 
too much of the political cake to be distributed by his partners in 
the coalition. 

Perhaps it is with Fox in retirement, subtracted from politics, that 
the echoes of Werther in his 'favourite valley' are most pronounced. 
*A few days ago I made a visit to St. Ann's Hill,' wrote a sympathizer 
in 1790, 'and found our buff and blue chief surrounded by the arts, 
lolling in the shade. Mrs. Armitstead was with him; a harper was 
playing soft music; books of botany lying about; and astronomy, 

* From 1802. This was almost certainly both whig and Wertheresque in 
inspiration. 
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in the shape of Sir Harry Englefield, assisted in the group,* * Like 
his friend Coke, he interested himself in agriculture, and like his 
enemy George III, talked earnestly to farmers about the price of 
turnips; but it was the interest and earnestness of a weekender. No 
apology can conceal that Fox, though energetic and acute beyond 
most of his contemporaries, was idle with the kind of idleness that 
Rossetti had in mind 

Unto the man of yearning thought 
And aspiration, to do nought 
Is in itself almost an act . . . 
Yet woe to thee if once thou yield 
Unto the act of doing nought! 

Indeed one of his own favourite quotations was Cowper's 

How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle! 

At St. Ann's Hill, according to his secretary, he did a certain amount 
of self-imposed reading, and gradually brought together materials 
for his fragmentary contribution to the crowd of whig histories of 
England. 'Here,' he might have written with Werther himself, 'in 
sweet seclusion I take my coffee and read Homer.' But for some 
reason visitors usually came upon him lying motionless (but awake) 
on the lawn. There was nothing at St. Arm's Hill of the stuffy 
pomp of Eastbury, where the master was careful to be found in 
his best drawing-room, with a volume of the classics poised negli- 
gently in his hand. 

Not that Fox neglected the classics: but it was Euripides, and 
above all Homer, that absorbed him, not Tacitus and Horace. His 
correspondence with the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, who was confined 
(though under gentlemanly conditions) in Dorchester Gaol for 
writing a pamphlet against Pitt's income tax, bears the strong 
resemblance to the contemporary correspondence of German 
amateurs of the classics about the 'Homerfrage'.f Wakefield had 

* Sir Harry suffered from the minor delusion that he gave off a scent of 
violets. 'Heavens/ said a lady who knew, 'what a scent of violets.' 'Yes,* he 
replied, 'it comes from me.* 

f Fox seems to have been familiar with the German editions of the classics. 
In an argument with Windham at Newmarket about the relationship between 
the speed of a horse and the length of its ears, Fox was taken off his guard with 
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to supply the solid fare 1 am glad you like Lycophron/ 'It is well 
you have not obtained Brunck's Analecta? The replies from Chertsey 
are intelligent and cordial, but they will not bear the structure of 
a scholar-statesman's reputation which has since been reared upon 
them. In the privacy of his cell Wakefield can scarcely have been 
impressed by a correspondent who announced, as if the notion had 
never been canvassed before, that the Odyssey was the work of 
rhapsodists. 

The dark physiognomy and curling greasy hair 'there certainly 
is something Jewish in his expression' his pose of partiality for 
Jacobin France and his delight in Italian poetry, all tend to emphasize 
in retrospect the Mediterranean aspects of his character. Such there 
certainly were, and there was truth, if not justice, in Burke's sneer 
that Fox's affection for France was the fondness of a cat for the 
house after the family have gone. He was indeed fond of France; 
though It was Burke, not Fox, who compared England to a moon 
which did no more than reflect the light which came to her from 
across the Channel. The degree to which Fox corresponded to the 
fashions and ideals that were set up by the cross-fertilization between 
Britain and the barely known culture beyond the North Sea, is much 
more easily overlooked. Buff and blue colour both politics and 
private behaviour. His ignorance of German, which was common 
to most Englishmen of his time, was no obstacle to these fashions 
making themselves felt, and the soil was receptive already. His mind, 
like the German, turned towards the sun of Italy like a flower in 
the shade. His almost personal detestation of the House of Bourbon, 
though it had respectable whig tradition to justify it, could be 
paralleled in most correspondences between contemporary German 
romantics. 

These are important coincidences: still more important is the 
nature of his hatred for George III. It was hatred, not mere political 
opposition. 'It is not agony, it is not passion,' Werther writes in 
a revealing passage, 'but a secret rage, which preys upon my mind.' 
George III was a dull, respectable prince, trying to do his best 

authority for short ears from Xenophon and Oppian. He replied by quoting 
the 'argutum caput* of Vergil, and on being asked exactly what argutum meant 
in that context evasively referred Windham to the commentaries of Gessner 
and Heyne [Diary of the Rt. Hon. William Windham, 94.1788]. 
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according to his lights. His wife, to whom he was unflaggingly 
faithful, was ugly and harmless. Fox regarded the King as a wicked 
man, his queen as *a bad woman'. Other politicians might inveigh 
against the closet and the dangers of "influence* spoiling the political 
game; but they did not, with Fox, denounce 'royalism' as such. 
In Fox's political drama the King was the villain, like the evil Fiirst 
of contemporary German tragedy. It was a mistaken, yet not 
altogether absurd view to hold. But for a turn of the political 
wheel George III would indeed have been no more than a Fiirst, 
equally worthy and detested by his progressive subjects. And he 
could call to his aid (at sufficient rates of pay) the professional 
parade-ground armies of his brother-despots. 

This responsiveness of Fox to the new fashion of sensibility, must 
be distinguished from any especial warmth of character. He was 
not tender-hearted. In this respect,' said Francis, in a passage which 
rings curiously true, *he seemed to be only a well-strung instrument 
that vibrated when it was touched. The vibration was in the nerve, 
and there it ended/ But that these particular vibrations should 
touch Fox was important, for they set him in tune with growing 
numbers of the middle classes up and down the country, and 
especially in the manufacturing towns. In the development of his 
complex character we can follow the transformation that was steal- 
ing over thousands of simpler ones, whose traditional, almost 
meaningless affection for the shibboleths of whiggery were being 
converted into the attitudes of romantic liberalism.* Like Werther 
himself, Fox 'in his deep susceptive heart felt a thousand times 
more keenly what every one was feeling 5 . The words are Carlyle's. 

This amalgam of the traditional attitude of a politician out of 
office and the emotional political chief, emerges most strongly in 
the last phase of Fox's career, after his parting with Burke. It was 
in 1797, that writing to Lord Holland he took up a word used by 
Hume in a political essay published long ago, in the context of the 

* See, for instance, the letter a parody which must have been meant for a 
common enough mark in the Anti-Jacobin from 'Laetitia Sourby*. Her 
father, she writes, is *a respectable character in the calico-printing line* who 
had always been 'an Opposition-man, having, as he frequently used to say, 
inherited those principles from his forefathers, who were independent men, 
and enemies of the Ministers of their time*. He had now imbibed dangerous 
views about free love, Parliamentary Reform, and 'the career open to talent*. 
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fall of Walpole. 'Absolute monarchy,' Hume had said then, meaning 
thereby the ascendancy of a single minister, in closet and parliament, 
*is the true euthanasia of the British constitution.' For Hume politics 
over the last century appeared as a gradually settling effervescence, 
soon to become limpid and still. Fox's nature and interest alike 
demanded a recharging. Euthanasia was the word he used to describe 
the ascendancy of Pitt * and on his lips the word acquires a flavour 
of anaesthesia, rather than of quiet death. Feeling as well as the 
chance of office would have disappeared from public life. 

The attempt by the smart satirists of the Anti-Jacobin to represent 
the Foxites as whole-hearted sympathizers with the popular cause 
was, of course, a perversion, and it is a truism to say that Fox and 
his friends were a political, perhaps an aristocratic, clique. To the 
end of his life Fox had clearly in his mind the old-fashioned land- 
scape of politics, the politicians* manoeuvring-ground lying between 
the opposing ranges of Crown and People. But in him calculation 
was disturbed by impulse, and it was impulse that made him greet 
the news of the fall of the Bastille with the famous exclamation 
'How much the greatest event it is that ever happened in the 
world! And how much the best!' f All the optimism of the eight- 
eenth century and all the fervour of the nineteenth seem fused in 
it. France, the citadel of organized power, the most thoroughly 
governed country in Europe, the apparently hopeless case of 
euthanasia, had suddenly begun to ferment once more. 



It is not, however, to anything Fox said or did about the French 
Revolution that one must look for his supreme example of emotion- 
alism in politics. For this one must look at the record of the Hastings 
trial, taken down, as Gibbon had the curiosity to calculate, at the 

* These last [i.e. the democrats], without our assistance, will be either too 
weak to resist the court and then comes Mr. Hume's Euthanasia, which you 
and I think the worst of all events or, if they are strong enough, being wholly 
unmixed with any aristocratic leaven, and full of resentment against us for 
not joining them, will go probably to greater excesses and bring on the only 
state of things which can make a man doubt whether the despotism of mon- 
archy is the worst of all evils' [Fox to Lord Holland, (?) Aug. 1797]. 

t Fox to Fitzpatrick, 30.7-1789- It is only an editorial conjecture by Lord 
John Russell that connects this utterance with the fall of the Bastille. It 
may conceivably have been some other item in the news from France. 
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rate of about 120 words a minute. Everyone who wrote about the 
scene seems to have been impressed by its theatricality. Gibbon was 
moved by 'the august spectacle* and 'the display of genius which 
blazed for four successive days'. Wraxall, usually pedestrian, em- 
barked on a flowing period, though from another source we learn 
that Westminster Hall was 'pervaded by a damp, cold vapour': 
'even the season of the year, when the Hall of R.ufcs (across the 
gloom of which the eye could scarcely penetrate in winter) was 
illustrated by the beams of a vivid sun, augmented, while it displayed, 
the grandeur of the scene'. 

The preHrninaries in the Commons had been emotional enough. 
In moving for the impeachment Burke, Fox and Sheridan had 
spoken to a packed House, the last for six hours on end to produce 
the only adjournment on grounds of pure sensibility recorded in 
parliamentary history. For sixty years no impeachment had been 
carried as far as actual trial before the Lords. But it was more than 
an uncommon occasion. It was unique. Former impeachments had 
'admitted little scope for the imagination*, and managers had sought 
to establish the commission of precise acts, even though the pro- 
cedure, in the absence of oral evidence, did not lend itself to the 
usual sorts of proof. Whatever the guilt or innocence of Hastings 
this was not the method adopted by his accusers. Sheridan, who 
had never been further east than Lille, professed in his speech on 
the Begums of Oudh, that he was unable to describe 'the confusion, 
the uproar, the screaming of females, the barbarity of the troops, 
and the trepidation of the neighbourhood'. Fox had already been 
less imaginative, and franker, though equally emotional. He had 
appealed to 'the laws of nature, not the statutes to be found in these 
books before us, or in any books, but to those laws which are to be 
found in Europe, Africa and Asia that are to be found amongst 
all mankind those principles of equity and humanity implanted in 
our hearts'.* 

* The use of emotion to evade awkward issues in the Hastings case is shown 
most strikingly by an incident following Sheridan's speech. Hastings's counsel 
moved inconveniently for a statement of account for voted money expended 
by the managers on the prosecution. 'Instead of resolving ourselves into a 
committee of miserable accounts/ cried Burke, let us, like the Romans after 
Scipio's victories, go to thank the Gods for this day's triumph.' He secured the 
adjournment. 
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On the greater stage of Westminster Hall itself the orators excelled 
themselves. At the end of Burke's performance, which lasted for 
four days, Mrs. Sheridan swooned from sensibility: at the end of 
Sheridan's Mrs. Siddons did the same. Fanny Burney, who had 
a cooler and clearer head, found that after listening to Burke for 
some time 'there was more of study than of truth, more of invective 
than of justice; in short, so little of proof to so much of passion*. 
But even she was affected, though in a different way, by the theatri- 
cality of it all: 1 found myself a mere spectator in a public place, 
and looking all around it, with my opera-glass in my hand.* It was 
in fact a climax, perhaps the climax, of the long and close alliance, 
noticeable throughout the century, between politics and literary 
gifts; nor could any utterance of the orators have been more in 
keeping with the literary atmosphere of the times than Fox's own 
denunciation of Hastings which lasted a mere five hours as 'the 
Common Enemy to Truth and Feeling*. 

Although the Duke of Portland told Burke that Sheridan 'warmed 
with a sort of passion to our Begums', it is hard to say how far the 
orators believed in it all themselves. It is impossible they should 
have felt all the emotion they displayed, unlikely that they could 
have spoken as they did without feeling some of it. Selwyn, who 
had no illusions, was firmly of the opinion that actors spoke their 
own sentiments on the stage quite as often as 'our pantomimes of 
Parliament*; and Francis, the man who breathed Burke's fires skil- 
fully into flame, claimed that he wrote much, and had corrected all 
that Burke said.* Sheridan belonged to the theatre, and had a name 
to make on the yet more public stage; Fox freely owned, in private 
conversation and by his subsequent behaviour, that he regarded the 
impeachment as a party manoeuvre about which he had had mis- 
givings from the first. Nor, dazzled by the crusade against Hastings, 
should we forget that chronologically it is threaded on one of the 
most sordid of opposition intrigues the Fitzherbert marriage.f 

* See Francis's elaborate annotations in his copy (now at Harvard) of 
Burke's Reflections. 'Several of the Charges against Hastings; many parts of 
the Reports of the Select Committee were written by me; besides that I 
corrected all his speeches till they grew to be intolerable and incorrigible. 
Both in the Ho. of Co. and Westr. Hall. . . . Some day I must recall my 
property.* Francis's reputation as a literary adviser was certainly immense. 

f Dodington himself could not have been more glutinous than Fox during 
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But whether we place their sincerity about their speeches high or 
low the orators, as performers, certainly felt strongly about one 
another. Purely professional jealousy, unworthy as it is, must account 
for a great deal of the underlying tension which was a constant 
source of uneasiness within the party, and emerged from time to 
time in spectacular public quarrels. The parting of Fox from Burke 
in 1791 is the most notable example; but they had never been much 
more than political friends.* Fox never ran comfortably in harness 
with Sheridan, however closely political principles might coincide; 
and none of the three would ever act with Pitt, the fourth great 
orator of his generation. 

Their styles, it is true, differed, but in the quartet Fox stands out 
as the exponent of a special sort of oratory, a fact which is usually 
expressed by describing him as the supreme debater. Burke, Sheri- 
dan and Pitt, in their different ways, were virtuosos of the set piece. 
They were more truly literary in their approach to public speaking. 
Mr. Pitt, 5 Porson said, 'conceives his sentences before he utters 
them.' But Fox's genius depended upon inspiration. He thought on 
his feet. 'Mr. Fox/ Porson continued, 'throws himself into the 
middle of his, and leaves it to God almighty to get him out again.' 
Fox and his audience agreed that his prepared orations fell compar- 
atively flat. His diction, like his dress, was 'negligent, careless, 
slovenly'; his voice, like those of many fat men, was shrill, though 
he could produce deeper notes. His periods lacked ornament and 
elaboration. His language tended to be Saxon rather than Latin. 
Yet he had extraordinary powers over his audience- 'He deprived 
you of power to reflect,' wrote Brougham, who, spanning two ages 
in his long life, compared the effect of Fox's eloquence to engines 
flying along the railway. 

In Parliament and out of it Fox's public speaking gained immeasur- 
ably from this manifest spontaneity which was, perhaps, a function 
this affair. * ... Royal Highness* confidence and assuring you that, when I 
know your real views, you shall not find in me a troublesome adviser, but a 
friend, if I may presume to use such an expression, ready to render you any 
service consistent with his real attachment, and who, when he cannot serve, 
will certainly never betray you' (Fox to the Prince, 8.8.1784). 

* One may, perhaps, dismiss Francis's sneers at Fox's theatrical 'blubberings* 
on this occasion. But there is much to be inferred from WraxaH's remark 
that after a debate Burke went home to his family, Fox to Brooks's; in fact 
that outside the House they did not inhabit the same world. 
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of a powerful mind that rebelled against (or had never acquired) 
the habits of discipline. Fox knew, or firmly believed, that he could 
equal his competitors without taking pains. 

If in Werther we find the symbolic figure of the attractive, 
emotional egotist that so many find in Fox, this gift of tongues 
belongs to a more Latin romantic figure, the improvisatore. Smollet 
had met one he happened to be a friar on his tour of Italy in 
1765, and thought him worth an extended description. To say 
baldly that the improvisator's gift was the recital of extemporary 
verses on a set subject falls far short. 'Nobody,' declares the im- 
provisatore in Pushkin's unfinished story, 'can understand that rapid 
impression, that narrow link between inspiration proper and a 
strange exterior will.' The gift is half-way to possession. 'The idea 
has scarcely reached your ears, and akeady it has become your own.' 
Although, as with Fox's speeches, the improvisatore' s audience 
noticed no defects, like Fox's reported speeches the improvisation 
reads badly. But no more valuable gift was ever given to a 
parliamentary advocate. Sincerity and partisanship are blended into 
a single torrent of well-directed utterances. It may very well be 
that there has never been another man so well-endowed with this 
Neapolitan gift sitting as a member of the British House of 
Commons. 



So the central puzzle in the character of Fox gradually becomes 
clear: two different natures or traditions are superimposed upon 
one another and upon brilliant gifts of expression, like a stereoscope 
in bright light, which gives off first one image, then another, 
according to the way it is held. As a young man the gifts illuminate 
the possibilities of Fox as a political fortune-maker of the con- 
ventional type. 'The Minister,' George Selwyn had written in 1773, 
'whoever he happens to be, will settle this matter with Charles, 
and say, "Sir, I know you want me, and that I do not want you, 
but in a certain degree. Speak, and be paid, as Sir W. Young was." 
Alas! poor Charles.* From there he could no doubt have graduated 
to the master's class where, in his father's words, political bargains 
were struck 'and we'll sing tol de rol and so defy the world Sec. 9 
The Sir W. Young referred to can scarcely have been anyone but 
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'Stinking Young', Walpole's time-serving Lord of the Treasury, 
whom Selwyn well remembered. Nor did the character of a cynical 
speculator ever completely leave Charles Fox, from the day of his 
debut to the day he lay dying in the Duchess of Devonshire's villa 
at Chiswick, and whispered to Mrs. Fox his last words It don't 
signify*. 

But gradually the other character asserts itself the character that 
maintained, in a conversation with Fox's uncle, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, that poetry, not history, was truth, because it alone was a 
representation of human nature. *I love all the poets,' he once said 
as a young man; and again, 'Literature is in every sense prefer- 
able to politics/ Poetry to him was the groundwork of successful 
eloquence and in his personal conflict, of which he was himself 
perhaps only half aware, poetry and eloquence were equally the 
objects of the ambition he considered virtuous. 1 am certainly 
ambitious by nature,' he wrote to Fitzpatrick during the American 
War. 1 am so convinced that this [credit as an orator] is all that 
I shall ever gain (unless I chose to become the meanest of men) that 
I never think of any other object of ambition.* In poetry, as in 
politics, his taste may have been conventional, and when Rogers 
introduced the young Wordsworth, all Fox would say was that he 
was very glad to see him 'though I am not of your faction': a 
remark which may, as Rogers thought, have meant he disliked 
Lyrical Ballads but may equally have been a piece of political 
caution. Fox was, with good reason, careful to avoid tainting 
himself with democracy. 

For Wordsworth was in his nature, if not to his taste. He had 
both the energy and the pensive vacancy of the true romantic. To 
quieten what were probably duodenal ulcers, brought on by an 
irregular life, he employed the universal remedy of the romantic 
age laudanum. He had the romantic's inward-turning eye that 
is blind to the faults it finds within. He would have understood, 
even if he had chosen, not to agree with, Burke's defence of his 
championship for Marie Antoinette, which Francis called 'pure fop- 
pery'. Francis punctured Burke by saying that one does not adopt 
a person's politics because she happens to be handsome; Burke's 
reply was that a fallen queen, whatever her politics, is a tragic queen. 
Poetry, not history, leads to truth. The political consequences of 
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Burke' s and Fox's opposing views of the French Revolution make 
them far too important to be dealt with merely as a literary con- 
troversy; but there is a sense in which it is only too true to call them 
the work of rival authors, Burke of a tragedy and Fox of an oratorio, 
containing the same characters. 

Nobody, not even the clear-headed Francis, could disentangle 
the man of feeling in Fox from the man of business. Both were 
wound inseparably round the hard core of his egotism. This is the 
root of Fox's personal tragedy, and its last ironic act shows the Fox 
of 1806 participating in a coalition to which history, by calling it 
*All the Talents', has somehow been more merciful than it has been 
to the combination of 1783. His powers were failing as the man of 
business in him once more tried to take control. 1 lived to see him/ 
Francis wrote with a bitterness that is tinged with as much tender- 
ness as that vindictive man was capable of feeling, 'drop at once, 
luminous to the last, as lightning falls from heaven, not stopping 
half-way, not catching at a stump or a twig to break Ms fafl.' In 
looking back to some characteristic passages in Mr. Fox's private 
life . . . my goodwill to him returns of itself with a sensation of 
sympathy and regret. As there are looks and features in the human 
countenance which reconcile us to the absence of beauty, so in the 
mixed character, of which most of us are composed, a good natural 
disposition, supposing it real and spontaneous, covers many essential 
faults, and almost reconciles us to qualities and actions worse than 
defects. . . . When I recollect . . . that Charles Fox could amuse him- 
self for hours with sitting on the floor to play with children, when 
I read his correspondence with Wakefield about the Greek digamma 
... let no man think I value him the less for indulging in these 
relaxations. The bow was unbent, but you might see how far it 
carried 

Neque semper arcum tendlt Apollo! 

Few men, among the many who had disappointed him in his long 
life, could have hoped for fairer treatment from 'Junius'. 
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XIX 
THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 

IN THE SUMMER of 1769, at the height of the Wilkite agitation, 
while Charles Fox was making his parliamentary debut as the 
ministerial 'Black Boy', Edmund Burke was sent by his cautious 
chief, Lord Rockingham, to observe popular politics in action at 
a meeting at Mile End. There we can imagine the narrow-should- 
ered, bespectacled literary politician pummelled and jostled by the 
throng, while aldermen and freeholders bawled out their inflam- 
matory speeches. It was more than disagreeable. He found it 
positively alarming. The speeches were bad enough, and he thought 
the statement that 'all our misfortunes were due to a corrupt and 
venal parliament' particularly shocking. But the applause, the fear- 
ful baying that rose from the audience, was far worse than anything 
spoken from the platform. It 'actually shook the hall and much 
exceeded any idea I had ever entertained of the effect of the human 
voice, however exerted'. The experience left a lasting impression, 
and we may believe that the echo was still in Burke' s ears twenty 
years afterwards, when he reflected on the Parisian mob. 

Charles Fox had been taught about this voice, of course, as part 
of his political education, but he had also been taught the orthodox 
view that, of Court and People, the Court, as being more compact, 
and operating on interior lines, was the stronger. Accordingly he 
treated 'the people* in his early career, just as he treated the King 
in his later, as an abstract quantity in a political sum. 'Whether the 
independence of Parliament is attacked by the people or the Court, 
is of little consequence.' In this sum, the people were no more than 
a force: what they said, however loudly, could scarcely be of con- 
sequence. 'Were the people really dissatisfied/ he declared in 1770, 
'I should be glad to know how I can ascertain the reality of that 
dissatisfaction. I must freely admit that I know of no other way 
but that of consulting the House/ And again, with the sublime 
arrogance of a young virtuoso, 'We have higher obligations to 
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justice than to our constituents/ Even his father thought he went 
too far, and made the mature reflection that so vigorous an on- 
slaught on the mob might offend 'certain men of property in 
Parliament'. 

Four years later Fox ceased to be a courtier, and it is not un- 
interesting that in that very year 1774 John Wilkes was at last 
allowed to take his seat for Middlesex. This unique event advance- 
ment entirely through 'the popular interest' was not overlooked 
by politicians, however muted the subsequent career of Wilkes 
might be. For four further years Fox played the part of an in- 
dependent politician, 'unconnected and at liberty* as he said to 
William Eden in 1778. He championed the colonists, but he was 
still, technically at any rate, in the market for office under North. 
But the expense, and consequently the unpopularity, of the War 
was growing. The stocks had 'grown pale' with the entry of France 
into the contest. The time had passed when, as Coke of Norfolk said, 
glancing back to the time of his first entry into Parliament, 'this 
was an untaxed country'. The days of Lord North's government 
were clearly limited, and its leader, in 'torments of mind impossible 
to be described', was 'the very clog that loads everything'. A general 
election could not come later than 1781, and already the parlia- 
mentary market was hard at work, with prices marked higher than 
they had ever been before. But there was no obvious successor, 
and it was almost inconceivable that any possible successor would 
be able to command the Kong's confidence, and with it the threads 
of influence that made government work. Lord Rockingham and 
his main body of opposition hung on the parliamentary flank, 
uncertain whether they would find, when they charged, an enemy 
or an abyss. This was the unprecedented situation when Charles 
Fox, independent, experienced and talented, reached the crisis of 
his career. 

It was also the moment at which the Reverend Christopher 
Wyvill, absentee Rector of Black Notley, in Essex, launched his 
agitation for something which sounded oddly to a professional 
politician's ears reform. But Wyvill was not himself a professional 
politician, though he belonged to one of the most ancient political 
families in Yorkshire and more than one of his forbears had sat in 
the Commons for Richmond, in the days when the godly old J/ord 
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Wharton was their powerful neighbour; and it was in the North 
Riding that Wyvill's 'Association' first gathered force. 

In lighting on this word 'Association', Wyvill revived a well- 
established, if indefinite usage in our unwritten constitution a 
usage which has been curiously neglected by constitutional histor- 
ians. Ever since the days before the Armada, when the government 
had rallied the people into an 'Association' in defence of the Queen's 
life, moments of crisis had brought into the open the practice of 
seeking, nationally or locally, public affirmations from people who 
mattered, in support of some simple political formula. In 1696, as 
an aftermath of the Assassination Plot against William III, the whig 
junto had used the device again, on the Elizabethan precedent, 'in 
defence of the King's life'. When the Young Pretender marched 
to Derby the same expedient was employed. These 'Associations' 
were not institutional, and did not survive the purpose for which 
they were designed. They consisted in no more than the sum of 
the affirmations that were made; and indeed had much in common 
with the various oaths of allegiance and religious conformity by 
which the law prescribed that all office-holders should associate 
themselves with one another and with the regime. 

This device, an invention of Tudor statesmen by which the people 
could be rallied to the government in times of crisis, was supple- 
mentary to the support that might be expected from Parliament, 
and had always been kept separate from the idea of parliamentary 
representation. It formed a direct line between people and sovereign, 
a kind of primitive plebiscite upon set issues. WyvilFs movement, 
which, from its small beginnings in Yorkshire, rapidly became 
a national association, administering its slogans through local com- 
mittees of gentlemen up and down the country, was similarly, and 
deliberately, unparliamentary. His 'Plan of Association' was meant 
to exclude from the movement 'all great partizans and Parliamentary 
leaders in either House*. This was not surprising, because one of 
WyvilTs aims was to alter the constitution of Parliament, if need 
be by setting up a rival 'Assembly of Deputies' which should have 
a more representative character. To this extent his plan was not only 
unparliamentary, but anti-parliamentary. 

Yet it was also and this was the truly revolutionary feature of 
the plan anti-Court. The third element in the triad of Government, 
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Parliament and People had at last detached itself, and the last of 
the three no longer needed the prop of either of the other two. 
WyvilTs programme, accordingly, was two-headed, one head at- 
tacking the machine of government and the other the existing 
constitution of the House of Commons. The first, or 'Economical' 
reform was the suppression of large areas of expensive patronage, 
the pay-chest, in effect, of the politician in power: the second was 
a redistribution of parliamentary seats on a more representative 
basis and annual elections which would, owing to their frequency, 
be far less easily managed by the familiar methods. 

Such proposals were a challenge indeed to the orthodox whiggery 
in which Charles Fox had been brought up. The Rockinghamites 
faltered at both the fences thus raised in front of them. They aspired 
to office, and to enter it with a pledge to sweep away its fruits 
before they were even tasted was a hard thing. Equally, they were 
parliamentarians with interests, individual and collective, of the very 
kind that WyvilFs reform of Parliament was designed to abolish.* 
Fox considered freehold in offices as one of the axioms of political 
life. Burke later described the English machine of government as 
the 'best conducted in Europe* and its review by Pitt's Commis- 
sioners as a controversion of Magna Carta.f Nevertheless, convinced 
as they were (and rightly as events proved) that the collapse of 
North would leave the King free to employ his 'interest' against 
the ministers who succeeded North in 'power', they persuaded 
themselves to espouse the economical reform. The reform of Par- 
liament, however, was a very different matter. To be in office in the 
situation they saw developing, with the very ground of manoeuvre 
shifting under them that was impossible. The Carlton House game 
was not open at this crisis, and even if it had been the patronage of 
Carlton House would have been no match for the Civil List; accord- 
ingly the opposition must have the people behind them so far as 

* The proposals eventually espoused by the Rockinghamites in 1780 in- 
cluded the abolition of the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, But 
when, in 1782, they were in a position to legiskte the office was preserved for, 
of all people, Dunning. 

f These Commissioners, appointed originally by North at the behest of 
Shelburne, continued their inconspicuous work until the late eighties. The 
modern machinery of government owes more to them than to Burke and his 
Economical Reform. 
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they could when they moved forward towards their objective. In 
this dilemma the strategy of the Rockinghamites was to adopt the 
anti-Court part of WyvilTs programme, and to play down the 
part of it that was aimed against themselves. A single major opposi- 
tion politician, not yet in formal conjunction with the Rocking- 
hams, was in a position to commit himself more whole-heartedly 
to the popular policy. It was in this way that in February 1780 
Charles Fox, much against the will of Wyvill, became the Chairman 
of the Westminster Committee of the Association, and the 'Man 
of the People*. In the same month Burke moved the Economical 
Reform in the Commons, and a month later Dunning, of the 
Shelburne faction, not to be outdone, moved his famous motion 
on the influence of the Crown. 

The first 'people' that tended to come into a Westminster poli- 
tician's mind were those of Westminster and Middlesex. As 'Junius* 
had observed during the Wilkite agitation: 'The noble spirit of the 
metropolis is the life-blood of the state, collected at the heart; from 
that point it circulates with health and vigour through every artery 
of the constitution/ Wyvill, who thought otherwise, and considered 
that fresh winds from the dales would do the constitution a great 
deal of good, distrusted the Westminster Committee from the start. 
He distrusted it not only because Fox and other parliamentarians 
had access to it and eventually came to dominate it, but because it 
was not really part of his Association at all. It subscribed to his 
programme it is true; but it was in fact, though not in name, far 
older and a political organism in its own right. As early as the I740*s, 
and perhaps earlier still, can be traced a kind of caucus in the political 
capital, to which the closest modern parallel is perhaps Tammany 
Hall. Dodington had known it, and been an official or 'Steward' 
of it, under the name of 'The Free and Independent Electors of 
Westminster'. This organization was the ultimate rivet by which 
the popular and the whig causes were bound together, and with a 
characteristic importation from Brooks's, the Committee's rules 
contained the significant proviso that two black balls should exclude. 
On 6 April 1780 Fox, Byng, Sawbridge, Cartwright and Jebb were 
carried in procession through Westminster preceded by a blue flag 
bearing the Association's slogan 'Annual Parliaments and Equal 
Representation'. At the meeting that followed Fox was formally 
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adopted as the parliamentary candidate, confident that if he got 
in, it would be for seven years, and he would certainly never settle 
for less than three. 

Meanwhile the Economical Reform had been propounded in the 
House by Burke. It was represented as a rationalization of the 
obsolete: in fact it was the systematic demolition of the Tudor and 
Stuart edifice of government that the whigs had captured and 
converted to their own use after 1688. It was no longer a safe 
habitation. Three kinds of office suffered. First, and most obviously, 
the Household offices, the jobs in which Wharton and his dependents 
had once settled themselves as both strategic and profitable the 
Jewel Office and the Great Wardrobe, most of the Board of Green 
Cloth, with its six clerks. This segment of the operation, indeed, 
was the heart of the matter 'the very pith and marrow of the plan', 
as Burke said when dealing with the office of Treasurer of the 
Chamber. Then came the relics of the old provincial machinery of 
government 'the pentarchy' including the Chief Justiceships-in 
Eyre, one of which Wharton had valued so much; and last of all 
the obnoxious additions made by masters of the Civil List since 
the Revolution. These last have proved harder to kill. But for the 
time being the Secretaries of State were limited to two, and the 
Boards of Trade and of Works were suppressed, all, as the preamble 
to the Act itself said, when it finally became law in 1782, out of 
regard to 'the welfare of the faithful people . . . and for the better 
security of the liberty and independency of Parliaments*.* 

It is true that the agitation for Parliamentary Reform withered, 
and so far the strategy of the Rockinghamites was successful. The 
'Man of the People*, 'bowing and sweltering' on the Westminster 
hustings, was returned, having presented the Yorkshire petition for 
Reform, and detached himself so far from his earlier views as to 
assert that 'it is the duty of members of Parliament to conform to die 
sentiments, and in some degree even to the prejudices, of the people*. 
In later life he confessed that this was a subject on which he had 
never completely made up his mind. 

But he never lost the character of the 'Man of the People', nor, 
it is fair to say, did he ever relinquish the principle (though he had 

* The Civil List and Secret Service Money Act, 1782 (22 Geo. III., Cap. 82). 
Preamble. 
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doubts about the practice) of Parliamentary Reform. Westminster 
had taught him that he, almost alone among the first flight of 
politicians, could handle a crowd. He loved the bustle and the hurly- 
burly and the crying of the numbers day by day as the long poll 
gave the balance first to one side, then to the other, until at last it 
was win or lose, *done and done*. So well suited was he for the 
game of popular politics, that after the experience of 1784, he was 
left severely alone in possession of the Westminster seat whose 
winning held no terrors for him, and the experience must have con- 
tributed much to his decision in 1792 to retain the popular weapon 
in his armoury when it came to choosing between Grey, with his 
'Friends of the People' and respectability beside Portland. 

For 1784, which saw his virtual banishment from all future 
patrician power, was the climax of his career as a tribune of the 
plebs. The story of that tremendous election has often been told 
the intercession of the Duchess of Devonshire,* the patriotism of 
the publican Sam House, the triumphal procession, with its extra- 
ordinary mixture of democratic symbolism, princely patronage, 
civic caucus and simple snobbery: 

Heralds on Horseback 
Twenty-four Marrow-bones and Cleavers f 

The Arms of Westminster 

Thirty Freemen of Westminster 

Martial Music 

Committees of the Seven Parishes 
with white wands, following their 
respective banners, and attended 
by numberless gentlemen of the 
Several Districts 

* Alleged to be unprecedented, but we have seen Lucy, Countess of 
Wharton, electioneering for her husband in 1714. 

t This curious symbol in political processions survived into the nineteenth 
century. The bones and cleavers were carried by butchers who struck them 
together to produce a harsh and barbarous music compare the 'lambegs* of 
Orange processions. It has been suggested that there is a play on the words 
marrow-bone and Marylebone, but this seems unlikely. 
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Squadron of Gentlemen on Horse- 
back in the Blue and Buff Uniform 

Trumpets 
Flag. The RIGHTS of the COMMONS 

Grand Band of Music 

Flag. The MAN of the PEOPLE 

Marshals on Foot 

TRIUMPHAL CHAIR 

Decorated with Laurels, in which was seated 
The Right Hon. CHARLES JAMES FOX 

Trumpets 

Flag. The WHIG CAUSE 

Second Squadron of Horse 

Liberty Boys of Newport Market * 

Mr. FOX'S Carriage crowned with Laurels 

Banner. Sacred to Female Patriotism! 

Blue standard, inscribed, 
INDEPENDENCE! f 

State Carriages of their Graces 

The Duchesses of PORTLAND and DEVONSHIRE 

drawn by six horses, superbly caparisoned, with 

six running footmen attendant on each. 

Gentlemen's servants, closing the procession, 
two and two etc. etc. 

* The appearance of freemen and other municipal officials in the procession 
is strong evidence of the Westminster caucus having been at work on Fox's 
side; the 'Liberty Boys of Newport Market* represented some of the force at 
the caucus's disposal. Newport Market lay in the slums between Charing 
Cross Road and what is now the lower end of Shaftesbury Avenue. 

f Clearly the device of the Tree and Independent Electors of Westminster'. 
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The victory reception was held at Carlton House, and presided over 
by the Prince of Wales, in buff and blue. 



In 1797, in a speech which he considered, rightly, to be among 
his best, Fox summed up the arguments for Parliamentary Reform 
which became the last instalment of the whig revelation. It is a 
careful, but a frank discourse. It admits that Reform is an engine of 
opposition, in that 'under the present form and practice of elections 
we cannot expect to see any remarkable change produced by a 
general election'; and specifically denies the existence of any in- 
herent human right to vote. Fox's strongest arguments they are 
debater's arguments but they are also wise ones are drawn solely 
from expediency decked skilfully to look attractive. The direct 
participation of the many in politics 'incorporates every man with 
the state; ... it arouses everything that belongs to the soul, as well 
as to the body of man; ... it makes every individual believe that 
he is fighting for himself and not for another; that it is his own 
cause, his own concern, his own dignity on the face of the earth, 
and his own interest on the identical soil which he has to maintain'. 
That is his 'grand maxim'. 'The House of Commons should not 
only be, but appear to be, the representative of the people.' The 
other argument, the 'lumping consideration', was even more practi- 
cal. It casts back to Coke's nostalgic remark that once upon a time 
England was an 'untaxed country' and to Voltaire's, that once taxes 
have been voted by the Commons and approved by the Lords 'tout 
le monde paie*. With all its defects, the English fiscal system pro- 
duced the revenue as the French did not, and twenty-three millions 
a year of revenue was Fox's lumping consideration'. Even a short 
time at the Treasury had taught Fox what strength such a revenue, 
drawn from the pockets of the people into the hands of the govern- 
ment, gave to those who were entrenched in power. He was not 
really concerned with any supposed right of a taxpayer to have a 
voice in the disposal of his compulsory subscription; but with the 
new situation, the immense electoral strength that increasing wealth 
and activity conferred on government. The dragon of the Civil List 
had been slain by Burke. The new dragon of the Exchequer was 
more terrible still. Money was influence. Only by so enlarging the 
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electorate that this huge new reservoir of influence would drain 
away into the sands of numbers, could the opposition hope to 
redress the balance and avoid 'euthanasia'. It could not have been 
put more clearly than he put it himself. It was the revenue that had 
become 'the despot of election, the new power that has grown up to 
a magnitude that bears down every defensive barrier established by 
our ancestors for the protection of the people'. 

To the extent that he could not hope to carry a single vote over 
from the government benches Fox's speech on reform was purely a 
political demonstration. It helped to embarrass his hated rival, Pitt, 
whose change of front on the reform issue made excellent debating 
stuff. As his long speech drew to its close he made one of his 
favourite theatrical gestures, the signal to the sleepy that they should 
take notice and to the absent that they should return to their seats 
for the peroration. He had displayed his glittering arguments, setting 
them down, recurring to each to hold it up in a new light so that 
none of its splendour should be missed. 'Sir/ he exclaims, no doubt 
with one of his deeper notes, 'I have done.' But this time the per- 
oration announced not only the end of a speech, but the end of 
speeches. It was his intention to 'devote more of my time to my 
private pursuits'. Few more effective speeches have been followed 
by less effective action. 

Fox has been much blamed for his secession, and he thought it 
'shabby' himself. It is too easy to say that at heart he was no reformer, 
and would never have risked advocating reform if he had not been 
certain that no more than ninety-one members would be found to 
vote for it. On this showing his speech was no more than a display 
of stage thunder to cover his disappearance from an unprofitable 
occupation. But this blame is built on the legend, which the 
idolaters of Fox have themselves fostered, that politics is an affair 
of the heart, which it is not. Fox was a politician and an intellectual, 
though he had the gift of communicating passion to political ideas; 
and to isolate, in his case, the passion from the thought is to do less 
than justice to the man. 

Fox was indeed neither completely confident about the remedy he 
advocated nor even clear about the precise remedy that was re- 
quired. What he was clear about was a dangerous crisis in the 
political system that had been turning over for more than a hundred 
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years, and there was no course open to him, as a conventional 
politician trained, in that system, but to revive and to infuse passion 
into the old dualism, and strike a blow for the Old Cause. We must 
look then, not at his motives when he spoke, but at the ultimate 
effect of his words, for the record stood, even though the division 
went inevitably against him. It is not easy, in earlier parliamentary 
history, to find a great constitutional change bred from minority 
advocacy, though it is common form in the century that follows. 
Parliamentary Reform, the last, and in the end the suicidal, glory 
of the whig cause, was the first great change to be engineered 
almost entirely by formed opposition. 

Paradoxically enough politicians are among the last people to 
change their ways and opinions to accord with the changes of 
society. The enormous social changes of the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, and their equally enormous implications, were 
slow to make themselves felt in the political world. Married to their 
well-formed habits and Fox no less than the others political 
leaders were launched into a completely new era (as we can now 
see) but at a rate they were almost powerless to measure. Generalities 
they had in plenty, but generalities can be cancelled by counter- 
generalities. The facts that nineteenth-century radicals tirelessly 
gathered into blue-books remained hidden except to such men as 
Sir John Sinclair or William Cobbett, who were looked upon 
respectively as an eccentric and a dangerous agitator. 

Fox, as we have said, had no more conception of these changes 
than the Duke of Portland or George III; but his alternative con- 
tribution was of immense importance. Like an experienced barrister, 
he detected a powerful line of argument in the puzzling brief that 
society and the fortunes of his career had thrust upon him. If he 
was to appear for the people, about whose real condition he knew, 
and perhaps cared, little, he must prove that a change in the political 
position of the people was the only way of escaping from the 
political impasse. At a moment when the old political machine 
was in danger of breaking down, he proposed harnessing to it the 
immense power of the people. Government, geared through parlia- 
ment like a connecting cogwheel, to the force of popular sentiment; 
and industry, geared to steam, were to be the twin engines of the 
great age of English power. 
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XX 
THE LEADER AND THE LED 

A s THE LAST movement of Georgian politics develops, we 
L\ begin to be conscious of a gradual transposition to a more 
JL ^familiar mode. We can begin to speak of party politics in 
something of the sense in which we use those words today. This 
theme, at first, is faint, because the old conventions take time to 
transform, and they had been learned only too well (even though 
at second or third hand) by the men who populated the political 
world from about 1780 onwards. The chances of a 'succession party' 
still attracted them when out of office; and ministers still thought of 
themselves as charged, in a quite literal sense, with 'the conduct of 
His Majesty's affairs in Parliament*. There was still (and there long 
remained) a wide measure of agreement that the ideal political 
arrangement would include everyone who could advance a reason- 
able claim, based on birth or interest. 

Issues, progressively larger and less manageable, drifted down the 
stream of politics, while politicians watched to grapple them and 
turn them to account as best they could. The greatest of them 
America, India, the French Revolution were novel. They were 
challenges to the *old and callous* system, with its love of precedent 
and its deeply formed habits. The old slogans were often not 
obviously relevant. In this situation opposition gained, because these 
issues, being outside the old terms of reference, had no specifically 
'whig' or 'tory 5 solutions. One could be a 'whig' in the sense that 
Dodington, even Wharton,had used the term, and be committed to 
nothing when it came to the American War, Fox's India Bill, 
Warren Hastings, or regicide France. To assert, from their attitudes 
to these events, that Fox began, or Burke ended, as a tory, would 
have bewildered and disgusted both. 

But there was one great issue that was not new, and the existing 
system was supposed to provide a solution to it.* Whether, with 

* Apart from Shelburne almost no politician of the first rank seems to have 
had an inkling that changes in the very structure of society would in the end 
dictate profound modifications of the political system. 
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Fox, we describe it in terms of the personal influence of George III, 
or simply as the question of the relative influence of the executive, 
scarcely matters. In 1742 and 1763 the political world, under the 
same kind of stimulus of banked-up fears and jealousies that had 
brought about the convulsion of 1688, had gathered against the 
threat of a monopoly of influence. The administrations of Bute, 
North and Pitt, resting as they did on the same foundations of Royal 
confidence, Civil List and Treasury as that of Walpole, evoked 
precisely the same response from those who, in the words of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, 'were ever ready to stem the advances of 
undue influence, and to secure the constitution on the basis estab- 
lished at the Revolution'.* 

Many of the traditional weapons in this sort of struggle were still 
available crowbars for breaking a way into office. Such were 
attacks on 'corruption', Place Bills, disfranchisement of excisemen, 
repeal of the Test Act. Others of the same kind the Economy 
Measure, Parliamentary Reform were being prepared, but, it will 
be noticed, they were far more destructive. By their use the defences 
of the fortress of power would be permanently weakened, for it was 
consciousness of danger rather than hope of office that was now 
uppermost in the minds of the contrivers. It was, moreover, during 
the administration of Lord North that these expedients were most 
popular, this being the period in which the opposition politician 
was only too conscious of the absence of an effective Prince of 
Wales. As soon, as a Prince of Wales moved once more into familiar 
conjunction with the opposition leaders, as he did in 1782, their 
expedients take on a distinctly more old-fashioned appearance. This 
goes far towards explaining what has been called the 'arrested 
development* of Fox, which dates from 1782. 

'As they cannot hope for favour', wrote Horace Walpole in that 
year, 'they must stand on a national ground. 1 The opposition were 
actually in office, but the remark would equally serve for them out 
of it. Without effective support from the permanent machinery of 
government and its funds, symbolized by the Royal Family but 

* Dunning, in moving his famous resolution on the influence of the Crown, 
quoted 1742 as a specific example of what he and his party were now trying 
to achieve: nor is it improbable that by the words 'the Revolution about 
40 years before* in his Reflections Burke was referring to the same events, 
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increasingly managed by officials, the opposition had to bring more 
prominently into play than ever before that other figure in the 
classical drama, 'that nominal person, still called the people of 
England'. It was, perhaps, largely for this reason that 'the name of 
whig, dear to the majority of the people', as Burke expressed it, 
ceased to be a simple label of political acceptability, and became 
instead a bone of contention between the parties. Its original revolu- 
tionary significance stood out with startling clarity during the all 
but revolutionary events of 1779-80; was underlined by the senti- 
mental centenary of 1788 and the actual revolution across the 
Channel. Possession of the trophy was decided by the political 
events of 1792-4. 

In this development of whiggery there was present another ele- 
ment unformulated in many minds though not in all, which is even 
less easy to define. Perhaps it could be called an awareness of decay 
in political life itself. By the end of the sixties we notice a new sensi- 
tiveness being displayed by men in power. The Letters ofjunius * 
were not only the most brilliant invective since Swift. They were 
meant to hurt, and they achieved their object. Their author, quite 
apart from the mystery of his identity, made a deep mark on the 
consciousness of the political world. Nor was the power of the 
letters due only to 'JuniusY being a man who stood head and 
shoulders above most office-holders of Ms time for intelligence and 
energy. He wrote, not as a political hack, working up a master 
politician's thoughts into good prose, but manifestly from some 
recess in the citadel of power itself. 

The sum was to make the metier of an opposition politician strong 
but unrewarding. The age of Fox and Burke is the age of great 
critics, famous rather for what they said and were, than for any 
act of power. Till now our interest in the politician out of office 
has been primarily in his prospects of office. From now onwards his 
attitude to political questions calls for study in its own right. 
Without any formal announcement, and so silently that the pro- 
tagonists themselves were scarcely conscious of it, the new political 
convention, fundamental to our present theory and practice of 



The first letter was in 1768, the last in 1772. If the legal test of 'beyond all 

txg-cc 
is was 
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Parliament, has come into being. "Formed Opposition', abhorrent 
to the Duke of Newcastle, has become an accepted, respectable, in- 
dispensable feature of political life. 'The Opposition bench' would 
have seemed a bad joke at best to Dodington: to Wraxall, who 
entered the House only a decade after Dodington quitted it, it was 
a commonplace expression. Dodington had spoken of the opposition 
of 1742 as 'militia at best', who would never stand up for long to 
regular troops. Echoing the same metaphor in 1791 Burke had a 
much higher opinion of those whom he called 'the light infantry 
of opposition ... a corps of disciplined troops, expert in their 
manoeuvres and obedient to the word of their commander'.* By 
1793 Speaker Addington was setting aside separate days at the open- 
ing of the Session for his customary reception of parliamentarians: 
one for office-holders, the other for supporters of opposition. And 
some of the Foxites of 1792 survived to hear the extraordinary 
phrase 'His Majesty's Opposition' used for the first time on the 
floor of the House of Commons."}* 

Burke, who came to Georgian politics from outside, behaved 
throughout his career as a devotee of the system as it had been when 
he first studied it. The result was that, for all his gifts, he was treated 
by it as the Winningtons, Calcrafts and Rigbys, careerists of an 
earlier generation had been, and his reward was the Paymastership 
of the Forces. Like other 'trading politicians', as Wilberforce once 
called them, Burke 'transacted business in the Alley',:}: had poor 

* It is true that this was considered to be going rather far, and was greeted 
by some no doubt old-fashioned members, with cries of 'order*. Burke's 
intention was, of course, to imply that such behaviour was unparliamentary, 
which only goes to show how obsolete his own views were beoming. He re- 
ceived a perfectly legitimate riposte from Fox, who described how he and Burke 
had 'entered into systematic opposition to the present administration* in 1784. 

t The user was J. Cam Hobhouse and the year 1826 'It was said to be very 
hard on His Majesty's Ministers to raise objections to this proposition. For 
his [the speaker's] own part, he thought it was more hard on His Majesty's 
opposition (a laugh) to compel them to take this course* (Hansard, XV, p. 135, 
i o April 1826). The phrase was at once seized upon, being used in the same 
debate by Canning and Tierney, who followed Hobhouse. 

J i.e. speculated with political information on the stock exchange. Henry 
Fox was the great master of this art (see his engagingly frank account of his 
transactions in government stock before and after the Peace that he helped to 
make). But it was common form. Wood, the Secretary of the Treasury, sold 
heavily on the prospects of war in 1770, and lost: so did Philip Francis. Burke's 
transactions were in India stock. 
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relations to provide for, and venerated Dukes. It is difficult, some- 
times, not to catch in some of Burke's headier sermons to the 
Marquess of Rockingham on the need for crusading zeal, something 
like an echo of Dodington to Hillsborough, Argyll, or Spencer 
Compton. He received large subventions from his aristocratic 
patrons, and in the end, when the gleam, of a regency vanished 
almost as suddenly as it had appeared, pensions to the tune of 
.3,600 a year rewarded his crossing of the floor of the House to 
squeeze himself between Pitt and Dundas. It is difficult to deny 
that he deserved Johnson's terse comment on inspecting the mansion 
at Beaconsfield which Burke owed to Rockingham's generosity: 
'Non equidem invideo; miror magis:* Johnson knew a great deal 
about politics. His gifts were those of a romantic 'had he been 
locked up with a marble slab he would have made it productive' 
but his conduct was traditional. His snobbery may have been 
sublime, and Dodington's ridiculous; but both firmly believed in a 
political arena where the noble protagonists moved majestically up 
and down while squires animated them with principles, advised 
them on tactics and received largesse. It was Burke's misfortune to 
fall in love with the part he chose to play: and surely it was this last 
weakness, if weakness it can be called, that gave Philip Francis the 
advantage which enabled him to dominate Burke during the 
Hastings episode. 

When Burke and Fox parted company in 1792, and the Duke of 
Portland, as successor to the peculiar position in politics that had 
been transmitted by Newcastle through Rockingham, sat 'be- 
numbed and paralyzed', brooding over the disintegration of 'the 
honourable connexion of the whigs', the future of the convention 
of formed opposition, and of the 'name of whig' hung in the 
balance.* Strenuous efforts were made by Burke to destroy the 
one and carry the other into the ranks of the government. If he had 
succeeded, 'whig' would have become the name of the future con- 
servative party, and could scarcely have been long before Fox, the 
descendant of a Stuart, whose arguments against the French war 

* It is usual to ascribe the dissolution of the old whigs to the controversies 
arising from the French Revolution; but it must be remembered that the 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose friendship for Fox and devotion to the whig 
cause was equal to, if it did not exceed, her husband's, found the first signs of 
decay in the failure of the regency to yield results. 
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might at times have been paraphrased from Swift's Conduct of the 
Allies could have colourably been called a 'tory*. Fox hesitated for 
some time,* for there was much of the traditional politician in him 
also, as we have seen. In 1778 he had played with the idea of office 
under North; in 1784 suggestions, not wholly unrealistic, had been 
made that he might *go with a going game' and take office with 
Pitt. In June 1792 he told Lord Malmesbury, the negotiator, that he 
loved coalitions', and that 'as a party man he thought it a good 
thing for his party to come into office, were it only for a month'. 
But once more, with the doggedness of a gambler doubling his 
stakes on a never-appearing black, he decided to stick to opposition 
and (though 'no friend of democracy') to the 'Friends of the People* 
Grey and Francis, the future reform Prime Minister and the most 
acute critic of the Georgian political system. 

He was quite conscious that this was a partisan decision. 'The pride 
of the party must be saved' was his final comment on the failure of 
Lord Malmesbury's negotiation. He was glancing back to the great 
days of the late seventies. After all the party had been small then, 
and the new opposition might work out much as the old. The war 
with France', he wrote to Coke in 1794, 'must grow to be disliked 
by all classes of people, as much, or more than, the American war, 
and we may profit, as a party, by such an opinion becoming pre- 
valent.' It is one of the most interesting spectacles, this old game 
being played with such alarming new equipment. And yet the 
decision went as far as one man's could go towards preserving the 
name of whig as the stock from which a future liberal party would 
spring. We can see now that his star as a statesman had begun to set 
when the 'infamous coalition' came to grief in 1783. Contempor- 
aries had not the same advantage of hindsight. All through the 
eighties, ineffective as the expedients of opposition had been in 
dislodging Pitt, Fox had been binding supporters to him. The 
eighties are the prelude, the nineties the flowering, of Fox as 
an opposition leader. His personality held together an historic- 
seeming party that smiled on change; and it is for this that whig 

* According to Coke, who claimed to have it from Fox, Burke was em- 
ployed to offer Fox a Secretaryship of State, *with such emoluments as he 
prescribes*, Sheridan to be undersecretary, Grey Paymaster, Bedford Lord- 
lieutenant, with the whole patronage of Ireland. 
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historians, not mistakenly, have venerated Fox. He is the phoenix 
of whiggery. 

* * * 

In 1781', Wraxall wrote of Fox, *he constantly, or at least usually 
wore a blue frock coat and a buff waistcoat, neither of which 
seemed in general new, and sometimes appeared to be threadbare. 
... In this dress he took his seat, not upon the front Opposition 
bench, but on the third row behind, close to a pillar supporting the 
gallery, and near to the Speaker's chair. It was not till 1782, or rather 
till the beginning of 1783,* that, with Lord North by his side, he 
began to sit on the Opposition bench, technically so denominated in 
ordinary language.' Even if Wraxall, as is only too likely, was con- 
fused about his dates, there is a certain justice in placing on the 
opposition bench during its whole career the combination which 
the King described as 'my son's ministry' turning 'back his ears and 
eyes just like the horse at Astleys' when he met them. The stroke 
had been tried before, but it had never succeeded, and to criticize 
the King's intrigues against the office-holders (in which he was 
assisted by the Secretary of the Treasury) as unconstitutional, is to 
misunderstand a situation that had no precedent. The office-holders 
had power without patronage; and the two measures they continued 
to press when in power were deliberately calculated to weaken the 
political and patronage machine over which even office had not 
given them complete control. They proposed an increase in the 
Prince of Wales's allowance, and the subjection of Indian patronage 
to parliamentary, not official, control. 

Nor was the so-called 'infamous' coalition shortlived, for it lasted 
in office and out of it, so far as its two principal personalities were 
concerned, until North's increasing blindness and distaste for politics 
drove him into retirement. Part of the legend of those times is that 
a kind of poetic justice overtook Fox, and the curse which he called 
down on his own head shortly before North fell 'from the 
moment when I make terms with any one of them, I will rest 
satisfied to be called the most infamous of mankind' did in fact 

* The combination of Fox and North, almost immediately followed by 
office, took place in February 1783. They did not appear publicly in conjunc- 
tion in 1782. Nevertheless it is conceivable that they sat as Ministers on the 
'Opposition Bench*. 
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blight his career. History, however, rarely operates by poetic justice. 
The offence Fox committed (for which he never expressed the 
slightest regret) was against the standards of nineteenth-century 
politics which, quite unconsciously, he was helping to manufacture. 
By his own standards he offended nobody, for he disobliged no one 
to whom he was engaged. 

Fox was admirably suited for the part of an opposition leader. 
For him, as for few politicians before him, and fewer than would be 
admitted since, opposition brought out his talents and concealed his 
defects. 'The element he thrived in/ said Francis, 'though he was 
never reconciled to it, was Adversity/ Office and official power may 
have been among his formal objectives, but he loved still more dearly 
to bet against the odds. Though his nature demanded affection from 
supporters, it did not crave respect from colleagues, and as the 
Duchess of Devonshire detected, he had a positive fear of seeming to 
follow public opinion. So, in opposition, he appears as gallant, and 
in his rare periods of office, when he tries to sheathe the sword after 
having thrown away the scabbard, as shameless. 'The moment he 
had wind and tide with him, he lost his steerage.' But no public 
figure before him so systematically made Parliament the sounding 
board for views which he knew were, and would continue to be, 
supported by a tiny minority. 

His gifts were those of a conversationalist and an advocate. He 
had once thought of going to the Bar, and would probably have 
succeeded there, not least because the worthiness of his client's case 
would have been the supreme irrelevance to him. He would have 
rejoiced in the pure achievement of saving a guilty man from the 
gallows. 'Had he been educated for the Church,' Francis thought, 
'or for a Dissenter, he would have argued the Bench of Bishops, or 
the Presbytery, out of their senses after letting them choose their 
side and change it.' Every trick, and more than every trick of debate 
that the observant and subtle Hamilton noted in his Parliamentary 
Logick was known almost instinctively to Fox.* Only once was he 

* 'Flattering at the beginning', runs one note, 'affecting at the conclusion*; 
*Diffusive eloquence may be employed when the mind is to be soothed and 
brought over'; 'when you cannot convince, a heap of comparisons will 
dazzle*; 'it is an art ... to argue from a single case, as if it were a maxim'. 
'Preconsider what you mean should be the finest part of your speech, and in 
speaking connect it incidentally with what has fallen in debate; and, when you 
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caught seriously off his balance when he overplayed his hand 
during the Regency crisis of 1787, argued too bluntly for the Prince 
of Wales' s indefeasible right to be Regent, and was promptly 
'unwhigged' by Pitt. And in that he had the excuse of convalescence 
after a severe bout of food poisoning, contracted, probably, at a 
French inn on the breakneck journey home from Bologna. 

Above all, in spite of his love of argument, and his talent for it, 
he had the gift of listening well. Few gifts are more valuable to a 
parliamentarian, whether in the course of debate itself, or in the 
gatherings that maintain a party's cohesion. Nor could any faculty 
have been more apt to elicit from a small circle of admirers the love 
and admiration which the man who cared so little for public opinion 
craved for. This is not entirely a paradox. Men are loved for what 
they are, not for what they do. Tempering what they do to the wishes 
of those that love them implies consideration and love for others. 

Philip Francis, though his implacable nature was not exempt from 
the influence of Fox's charm, doubted whether Fox could love 
whether he had a heart at all. It is true he could be generous, even 
at times Quixotic, as when he deliberately repeated the Duke of 
Norfolk's indiscreet republican toast, or tilted in to Burke's rescue 
by repeating for himself words for which Burke had been censured 
by the House.* But that he loved others as his otherwise cold, 
cynical father had loved him, is very questionable. 11 n'a point 1'air 
meprisant ni vain/ wrote Madame du Deffand, 'mais on ne com- 
munique pas avec lui; et je suis persuadee qu'il ne peut former 
aucune liaison que celle qu'entraine le jeu, et peut-etre la politique/ 

*Peut-tre la politique.' The decade in which Pitt established 
himself solidly in power, and the opposition made their resounding 
but ineffectual demonstrations about Warren Hastings and the 
Prince of Wales, saw the establishment of the characteristically 
Foxite liaison in the political field. It was, indeed, largely built up 
within the same four walls as the 'liaison qu'entraine le jeu' namely 
Brooks's. Leaving out of account five direct dependants of Lord 
Shelburne, thirty-nine of the forty-eight members who voted with 

come to the premeditated and finest part, hesitate and appear to boggle. . . . 
This has always an extraordinary effect.' The advice is still most relevant, and 
much taken. 

* Burke had been censured for referring to the execution of Nuncomar as 
a murder. 
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Fox in December 1792 were members of that club. Brooks's was 
more than the meeting-place, though as such it had the great advan- 
tage that peers and commoners could participate equally in party 
councils: it was the recruiting ground, or rather, perhaps, the corral. 
In general the Foxites were a young party, and of the forty-eight 
more than half had sat in only two parliaments, more than a quarter 
in only one. For many of them election to Brooks's and election 
to the House are significantly close together; and of the thirty-nine 
no less than fifteen had been proposed for the club by Fox himself, 
or by Fitzpatrick or 'Fish' Craufurd, two of his closest friends. 

Although the Foxites always mustered sufficient members from 
the highest aristocratic families to justify a claim to be the authentic 
guardians of the Revolutionary tradition,* they were extremely 
weak in what was regarded as the most respectable class of member 
the country gentleman who sat for his county. It is true that the 
bare dozen of country gentlemen who followed Fox consistently, 
bore about the same relation to the total strength of their party 
as county members did to the whole house; but they were far from 
typical of their class, and their weight in the Foxite combination 
cannot be assessed from the prominence in Foxite leadership of their 
one important representative Coke of Norfolk. 

Coke had been a friend of Fox's since they were together at 
M. Pampellonne's school, and he stands out in the group round 
the leader, not only for his own gifts, but as a convinced factionary 
in the Wharton tradition to which the Foxites were grafted after 
I792.-}- The Revolution might after nearly a century seem to most 
people a remote, grandiose event; but Coke had acquired his first 
political prejudices on the knee of a grandfather whose views had 
been formed in the closing years of Queen Anne's reign. 'Now, 
remember, Tom,' his grandfather had said, 'as long as you live, 
never trust a tory.' He took the advice. To Coke 'tory' meant a 

* The Duke of Bedford, their most considerable aristocratic prop, was, 
however, an extremely young and inexperienced politician at this period. 
Much has been made of his unhesitating support of Fox when the split came 
in 1792-3. But it is not always appreciated that the Duke was then only 
twenty-seven. How his father, the veteran head of the 'Bloomsbury gang* 
would have behaved, is a matter for speculation. 

f By an odd coincidence Coke was an ultimate co-heir of Philip, Duke of 
Wharton. 
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person who was 'not a friend to liberty and the Revolution, but 
a friend to passive obedience and non-resistance, a supporter of 
bribery and corruption and of all the evils of oligarchy.' He con- 
tinued to repeat this obsolete definition, in which the passions of the 
Sacheverell trial predominated over those of Georgian stock-market 
politics, until well into the nineteenth century. He was a most 
valuable acquisition, upright, rigid even, in his simple beliefs. He 
was devoted to Fox as a whig chieftain, and regretted Fox's private 
life to the extremity of refusing to receive Mrs. Fox. When Fox 
bounded into his bedroom one morning in 1782, and planted him- 
self on his bed, explaining enthusiastically his plan for coalition with 
North, Coke considered it 'a revolting compact' but stood by his 
chief in much the spirit of a whig supporting Wharton's compact 
with 'Dismal* Nottingham two generations before. It was well for 
Fox he could be relied upon. That very year the sight of Coke, 
dressed *as an English country gentleman, in my leather breeches, 
boots and spurs', had made a great impression in the right quarter, 
as he carried the address that American independence should be 
recognized. And ten years later, Coke was to be the leading spirit in 
launching the subscription list which made Fox virtually the salaried 
leader of his party. 

The rank and file of the Foxites, and in particular the non- 
commissioned officers, were men of a very different kind. Careerists 
is a hard word, and perhaps men whose talents were their fortunes, 
would be a kinder phrase. Some of them made their fortunes, others 
lost such little capital as they had. As an example of the first there is 
R. S. Milnes,* grandfather of Monckton Milnes, who sat for York; 
of the second the heir to Crazy Castle, sitting for Beverley under the 
assumed name of Wharton,* which presumably still carried weight 
there, though he eventually ruined himself with election expenses. 
Then, so often a teller that he might almost be called an opposition 
whip, there is the busy little figure of 'the law-chick*, Michael 
Angelo Taylor,f son of the founder of the Taylorian Institution, 

* Richard Slater Milnes sat for York from 1784 to 1796, becoming a 
member of Brooks's in 1784; John "Wharton for Beverley from 1790 to 1820, 
with intervals. He was elected to Brooks's in 1788. 

f Taylor came in for Poole, Dodington's old borough, in 1784, but was 
returned for Heytesbury in 1790, becoming a member of Brooks's in the same 
year. 
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who had gained his nickname from an unfortunate interjection early 
in his career to the effect that he was *no chicken' in the law. In the 
course of his career he sat for no fewer than seven different places, 
began as a supporter of Lord North, and ended with one of the 
traditional consolation prizes for an opposition lawyer counsel to 
the Duchy of Cornwall. The Prince of Wales would have liked to 
make him a judge, but during nearly half a century in Parliament the 
'beautiful punchy little pony, colour bright bay, with a black 
muzzle' was 'never in harness'.* 

Michael Angelo Taylor, or Joseph Jekyll, grandnephew of one of 
Thomas Wharton's proteges, who came into Parliament under 
Shelburne's wing and ended as attorney-general to the Prince of 
Wales, can be taken as a typical player of the classical opposition 
game for the smaller stakes. Among the leadership of the Foxite 
phalanx and a constant member of the coterie that met at Holkham, 
Woburn and St. James's, } was a far more formidable figure playing 
far more deeply at the same game. Philip Francis, the son of Fox's 
old tutor was well over fifty now. Political experience, the climate 
of Bengal, and the bitterness of unrequited talent had left their mark 
on him. He had fought Hastings on the duelling-ground and at 
Westminster, made love to the future Madame Talleyrand, acquired 
a fortune at whist and a series of overpowering grudges. His friend- 
ship with Burke had been formed, used, and broken. 'Tall, thin, and 
scantily covered with flesh,' wrote Wraxall, 'his countenance acute, 
intelligent, and full of meaning; the tones of his voice sharp, yet 
distinct and sonorous; his very gestures impatient and irregular . . . 
I believe I never saw him smile.* 

Mediocre as a public speaker and humbly born, Francis had 
proved himself a far more gifted man of business than either 
Sheridan or Grey, who shine so much more brightly in our view 
of the Foxite constellation. If Fox was a respectable classic, Francis 
was a profound scholar. From an obscure post in the War Office 
he had carried on its business under the nominal control of a succes- 
sion of boobies. After a series of the disappointments that came to all 

* Sale by Auction of Old Whigs [John Bull (1823)}. 

*{* One example of many of a meeting of the Foxite Junto is the party 
reported by Grey from Woburn, 23 July 1800, as consisting of Fox, Spencer, 
Fitzpatrick, John Townshend, Francis, Dudley North and Richardson. 
Sheridan and Adair were to join them later. 
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brilliant men in subordinate positions, a magnificent piece of luck 
put him, as lie thought, 'in the road to the Government of Bengal 
which I believe is the first situation in the World, attainable by a 
subject'; * and there too he found the path to fame which had been 
blocked at home by the nominees of the influential, blocked even 
more effectively by a man whose administrative talents were the 
equal of his own. He had returned to dominate Burke, and had 
dragged not only the opposition chiefs but Pitt himself unwillingly 
into the extraordinary adventure of the Hastings impeachment; and 
systematic investigation would probably show that he achieved the 
same kind of ascendancy over Grey, then a comparative novice, in 
the equally extraordinary political adventure of 'The Friends of the 
People'. It is difficult to read anything he wrote his fragmentary 
autobiography for instance, or his directions for the education of his 
son without the sensation that his was a bold and exceptional 
mind: the mind, had he been born a generation later, of an eminent 
Victorian. As a Georgian he was a failure, and the knowledge for 
he had no illusions tortured him. More, almost, even than Fox 
himself Francis personifies systematic, dangerous opposition. He still 
attended in his place when Fox had had enough and withdrawn to 
leisurely retirement at St. Ann's Hill; and if he had been in Fox's 
shoes interviewing Napoleon in 1802 Francis would not have been 
stung as Fox was into defending the character of the man he once 
referred to as 'the androgynous William Pitt'. 



Fox's active leadership of opposition, though it was decisive for 
the future of parliamentary convention, did not last long. By 1795, 
only two years after an all but national subscription to provide him 
with ^ 3,000 a year (the capital of some ^70,000 was prudently 
locked up in a trust,f of which Coke and two others were the 
guardians) he was considering the secession from politics which he 

* Francis to Godfrey, 4.2.1778. 

f Edward Lascelles, in his Life of Fox says that the names of the subscribers 
are unknown. But the names of the organizers are given in Coke of Norfolk 
and His Friends, as including Ld. G. Cavendish, Ld. J. Russell, Crewe, Coombe, 
Adair, Byng, Wyner, Wrightson, Skinner, and Pelham. Dr. Parr, Coke's 
favourite clergyman, exerted himself collecting subscriptions in the Midlands. 
Francis, who is responsible for the estimate of ^70,000, was also a subscriber. 
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had once so roundly condemned in Rockingham. 'In short,' he had 
written then, *our difference of opinion is quite complete. You think 
you can hest serve the country by continuing in fruitless opposition; 
I think it impossible to serve it at all but by coming into power, and 
go even so far as to think it irreconcilable with the duty of a public 
man * to refuse it, if offered to him in a manner consistent with his 
private honour.' This was partly the aristocratic, amateurish streak 
emerging once more: that had always been apparent in his politics. 
But he was also ageing quickly now, as his father had done before 
him. 1 have quite resources enough to employ my mind . . . and 
then the Lady of the Hill is one continual source of happiness to me.' 
Mrs. Armitstead had persuaded him to give up faro, and now he 
had married her, it was reasonable enough that she should wean him 
from politics as well.f And above all, whatever his capacity for 
self-deception, J he must have seen that the future of opposition 
was unpromising indeed. He might say cheerfully that he was 
certain the universal temper of the country was for peace, and that 
was to be had *by a negotiation of a few hours, and by saying 
* "done and done" like a bet at Newmarket', but he must have 
known it was not so. 

The actual secession from politics which came in 1797 left only a 
small rurnp of determined aspirants to the favour of the Prince of 
Wales facing Pitt in the House of Commons. Sheridan stayed on, 
with Francis and Tierney playing the game Fox himself had once 
played during the Rockinghamite secession; but such stuffing as 
there had been in the opposition ranks the young Duke of Bedford 
and his adherents, the Norths, still faithful to the coalition of 1782, 

* 'Public man* was at this time a novel expression, and is an interesting one. 
To the preceding generation politics had been very much a private affair. 
Probably even Rockingham would not have called himself a 'public man*: 
but Fox saw himself as acting constantly before the public. Perhaps Lord 
Chatham was the first 'public man*. 

f She was also a political liability, especially for a politician cultivating the 
'popular interest*. "When Fox visited Bridgwater & place which once returned 
him, and which he nursed sedulously (see J. B. Dilks, C. J. Fox and the Borough 
of Bridgwater) he was careful not to appear with Mrs. Armitstead. This was his 
tribute to country town morality, like DocKngton's churchgoing, and it 
proved equally fruitless. It is interesting to compare Fox's handling of his 
interest at Bridgwater with Wharton's more incisive dealings at Malmesbury. 

J It was considerable: e.g. his opinion that the Prince of Wales had behaved 
'handsomely* during the Regency crisis. 
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Erskme and Adam whose effort to build up a political machine in 
Scotland had been a model of its kind, Grey and his friend Lambton, 
were for retreat. It was more than individual weariness. It was very 
much a party gesture, and however little it may have availed their 
cause, the formal announcement that the whig opposition would 
withdraw would have been meaningless if the opposition had not, 
by this time become a useful, if not yet essential feature of the 
political system. Their choice of parliamentary reform as the issue on 
which to make this demonstration was a curious one. Fox, as he 
had often said, was no friend to it, though he had supported it from 
time to time as a political expedient. Nevertheless, as a criticism of a 
system which had now, to all appearances yielded a steady ministerial 
majority, Reform was the right note to strike. Unconsciously 
forward-looking, the whigs chose Grey to move it. Fox followed 
him, to say that secession would bring him 'the leisure that I love*. 

The secession could scarcely be a happy expedient for those of 
Fox's followers who meant to rise by opposition. (Fox himself had 
seen their point of view when he was a young man.) So they drifted 
back, and gradually Fox himself was persuaded, like a reformed 
gambler,* to make his appearance once more. In October 1798 he 
was saying that nothing would persuade him to return, and he kept 
his resolution to the extent of abstaining from the debates on the 
Act of Union with Ireland. But in 1800 and the following years 
down to 1802 he was forswearing parliamentary attendance for more 
than 'a very short time*. The 'systematic opposition' of 1793-7 was 
seriously weakened, and once more degenerates into manoeuvres 
that are all too familiar. Even the dismissal of the Duke of Norfolk 
from his Lieutenancies and of Fox from the Privy Council for toast- 
ing their sovereign *The People', were denounced by the victims in 
terms of what had happened in 1762, and Fox writing to comfort 
Norfolk, might almost have been Burke writing to Rockingham. 
But it was the last time a Duke was dismissed in this fashion, or 
a major politician ceased to be Right Honourable. 

When Fox at last returned to active politics in 1803, Addington 
had replaced Pitt and Pitt himself, in his old-fashioned way, was 
limiting his criticism of government to what would not be *in a 

* It is interesting that during the secession Fox in his ivory tower treated 
Fitzpatrick to a lecture against gambling. 
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spirit of opposition'. Once more, now that the 'corner' of influence 
had crumbled, almost of its own accord, the elaborate ritual of fit- 
ting cabinets together from groups could be played for a season. 
Once more men out of office could debate the wisdom of combining 
with one another or jettisoning a principle or two to carry their 
little ships over the bar into the haven of a share of office. Fox seems 
to have been thoroughly tired of the game he knew so well, tired, 
particularly of his train of faithful, hungry followers. At one time he 
hoped Pitt would look after them, though a little later, when Pitt 
had formed his weak government of 1804 he plucked up his spirits 
with the thought that 'the cause ofRoyalism (in the bad sense)' had 
been lowered. And it is fair to, say that some, if not all his followers 
were steady in their old devotion to him. 'No earthly consideration', 
wrote Grey, 'could induce me to take office without Fox': but then 
Grey was the man who had refused an old-fashioned alliance with 
the Grenvilles because 'their Opposition has appeared to proceed 
rather from personal disappointment than from public principle'. 

Perhaps Fox's last gleam of political insight and it was profound, 
if uncharitable was his opposition to the ghost of the man who had 
for so long confronted him from the Treasury Bench. Pitt was dead, 
and Fox himself had not long to live; but both, and it is likely that 
Fox discerned as much, were to be valuable assets to the rival parties 
for many years to come. It accords with the fitness of things that 
Fox should have spoken against the motion to vote his deceased 
rival 'an excellent statesman'. Perhaps it would have been equally 
fitting if at the end of his life he could have made the same admission 
as Francis made at the end of his, in terms of bitter frankness which 
can rarely have been equalled in the history of debate, that his 
career had been 'a continued labour of perseverance in the same 
unprofitable course, unsupported and alone, without thanks or 
reward, and now without hope'. 
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XXI 
THE HISTORIAN AND HERO 

THE PERIOD OF retreat at St. Ann's Hill, on -which Fox's later 
admirers have built so much of his reputation as a scholar- 
statesman, was indeed a time full of literary projects. His 
imaginative mind envisaged rows of brilliant works: an edition of 
Dryden, a defence of Racine and the conventional French tragedy, 
an essay on the beauties of Euripides, a treatise on the three cognate 
arts of Poetry, History and Oratory. His visitors and correspondents 
were delighted with the rapid sketches he threw off of the way these 
works would look when they were completed, and made no doubt 
that their chief would achieve as lasting a fame in letters as in politics. 
His mind was fixed upon the creation of 'something that will last 
beyond himself. The projects remained projects and no more, with 
one exception: when he put pen to paper he found himself writing 
in the same old debating style that succeeds so well at Westminster 
and so badly on paper. The harder he tried the more stilted was the 
result. And in spite of his resolution to abstain, politics still called 
him, and the echo of contemporary controversy echoed through 
everything he wrote. History had attracted him from politics, and 
poetry diverted him from the sustained study of history. But be- 
tween history and poetry, he vowed, he would spend the rest of his 
days, with the devoted Mrs. Fox as his amanuensis. And yet, 'if 
there were a chance of reestablishing a strong whig party (however 
composed), 

Non adeo has exosa manus victoria fugit, 
Ut tanta quicquam pro spe tentare recusem* 

The only fruit that ever ripened was the posthumous historical 

* *The victory that now escapes these hands is not so hateful that I would 
refuse to attempt something for such stakes' (Aeneid xi. 436). The words are 
those of Turnus replying to the King of Latium's plea to give up the struggle; 
Pitt's quotations (see f.n. page 346) were from, this latter speech. The 
coincidence can scarcely be other than deliberate. [Fox to Lord Holland, 
9.1.1804.] 
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fragment, that is now known as The History of the Early Part of the 
Reign of James II. It cost him great pains. By 1800 he had, hardly 
finished the first chapter. In 1803 a rift in the war allowed him to 
visit Paris and, with the assistance of three devoted adherents, to 
make a transcript of the Barillon correspondence in the French 
Foreign Office archives. From scraps of paper on which he had 
scribbled thoughts and sentences as they occurred to him in Chertsey 
lanes or lying on the lawn, he dictated a carefully wrought text to 
Mrs. Fox, whose fair copy was then laboriously revised. By the time 
of his death the proposed 'History of England since the Revolution* 
had advanced only nine months from its starting point of March 1685. 
Macaulay, whose far nobler fragment was conceived on the same 
chronological lines, was severe on his predecessor, and it is usual to 
follow Macaulay's judgement and dismiss Fox's work as tedious and 
amateurish. It is indeed hard reading. Contemporary issues distort 
the emphasis; controversy, in a thoroughly parliamentary manner, 
against historians whose works are no longer much read, bulks exces- 
sively large. If one substituted 'the right honourable gentleman' for 
Hume throughout the piece, Macaulay thought, it would make a 
presentable debating speech. Certainly, it lacks all the depth that 
the skilfully contrived social bacfccloth gives to Macaulay's history, 
for Fox rejected even the crude little pieces of literary and historical 
scene-painting that Hume tacks on to the ends of his chapters. For 
him, as he said himself, the narrative, that is politics itself, was all- 
important. And yet Samuel Rogers thought the Historical Fragment 
had been much undervalued, for he had known Fox, and sometimes, 
he said, he seemed to hear Fox speaking in its pages. Pitt's Treasury 
familiar, Rose, thought it necessary to compose an elaborate reply 
to it; and Heywood, Fox's expert adviser on electoral law, an equally 
elaborate defence.* It is, therefore, unsafe to dismiss the Fragment, 

* Observations &c., by George Rose, 1809; A Vindication &c., by John 
Heywood, 1811. The two men make an interesting contrast. Rose, a Scot, was 
the son of a non-juring clergyman, and rose through a series of posts in the 
Treasury to be its Secretary, and a skilled political organizer. He organized 
the payment of Pitt's debts, and helped to build up the legend of 'the im- 
mortal statesman*. Heywood was the son of a Unitarian banker, and was 
educated at Warrington Academy. Although never in Parliament, he pub- 
lished text-books on electoral law. The last shots in the controversy were 
fired by Sydney Smith, who made a review of Heywood's book the occasion 
for a damaging attack on Rose in the Edinburgh Review (1811), 
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tedious though it may be, and obsolete as a secondary authority on 
the period with which it deals. If Fox was an amateur historian, 
he was a highly skilled professional politician. The Fragment's im- 
portance is rather as a primary authority for Fox's and the later 
eighteenth-century politician's attitude to constitutional matters: an 
authoritative source for the views of a late whig on the foundations 
of his creed. 

It was intended by Fox both as a history and as a tract for his own 
times: an elaboration of a trick of the trade that had been noted by 
Hamilton when he said that 'on any constitutional question consult 
the statute-book in Charles I's time; and after the Restoration; and 
after the Revolution and the settlement of the Crown in the time 
of Queen Anne*. These sources could hardly fail to yield something 
to an intending orator's purpose. This was the habit that Fox hoped 
to systematize and thereby to prove the continuity of the cause on 
which he now founded his political career. About this continuity he 
had no doubts at all. The reign of his great-great-grandfather, 
Charles II, did not seem intolerably remote. The rules of politics as 
he had learned them seemed to him a safe enough guide for un- 
ravelling the Stuart political world. The very terms with which he 
was familiar in political negotiation 'system', 'men', 'measures', 
'friendship', 'obligation', 'interest', could safely be used in discussing 
Sunderland and Clarendon. To a historian for whom both Fox and 
Sunderland belong to remote political worlds, the result is un- 
doubtedly glaring anachronism. Such a historian must always be 
on his guard against projecting on to the world he is studying any 
of the political measurements used in his own time. But Fox and 
this is perhaps what we are disposed to forget could, being barely 
conscious of the immense social changes that were transforming his 
own world, treat the reigns of the last two Stuarts as part and parcel 
of his own epoch. And so his history brings out with extraordinary 
sharpness the continuity of political practice between Stuart and 
Georgian England, and especially the enduring power and influence 
of the Crown. 

Perhaps this accounts for the value he set on Ralph's History, pre- 
pared under Dodington's patronage forty years before in a cause 
which it is customary to describe as tory; for Ralph's History empha- 
sized the historical continuity across the watershed of the Revolution 
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which, was the essential justification for a whig party at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Hume, against whom Fox's History is prim- 
arily aimed, considered that 'the Revolution forms a new epoch in 
the Constitution', which 'put the nature of the constitution beyond 
all controversy'. 'It may safely be assumed', Hume had continued, 
'that we in this island have since enjoyed, if not the best system of 
government, at least the most entire system of liberty, that ever was 
known among mankind.* Nobody, indeed, could have regarded the 
Revolution with more respect than Fox, and Burke's assertion that 
it was no more than a slight jolt in a gorgeous progress of constitu- 
tional development was an abominable heresy; but the clear moral 
of Fox's History is the need for continued vigilance, and consequently 
the eternal need for his version of whiggism. The forces partici- 
pating in politics had not changed, in his view, since the days of the 
Stuarts, and the methods employed by those forces had not altered. 
Again and again we catch phrases from the political technology 
of his own day, or even echoes of his own career: 'That spirit of 
speculation, which generally attends a demise of the Crown*, which 
is applied to the atmosphere following Charles iTs death, evokes 
Dodington, in dressing-gown and slippers, dashing off an enthusi- 
astic note to Lord Bute on the news of George II' s death; or 'the 
Popish Plot was still the subject upon which the opposers of the 
Court had the most credit with the Publick', which puts the Plot in 
the same political category as Walpole's Excise Scheme. But as a 
light upon the heart of the eighteenth-century political system, 
nothing could be more illuminating than the passage in which 
Fox contrasts the rival political armament of Crown, party and 
Parliament: 

There is a superior solidity ever belonging to the power of the 
Crown, as compared with any body of men or party, or even 
with either of the other branches of the legislature. A party has 
influence, but, properly speaking, no power. The Houses of 
Parliament have abundance of power, but, as bodies, little or no 
influence. The Crown has both power and influence, which, when 
exerted with wisdom and steadiness, will always be found too 
strong for any opposition whatever, till the zeal and fidelity of 
party shall be found to increase in proportion to the increased 
influence of the executive power. 
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This vital distinction between power and influence, is the more 
easily overlooked because the two words are so often used inter- 
changeably; but the distinction was far from being an original idea 
of Fox's. It was a commonplace of political language, as we can 
see from Dodington's objurgations to Bute 'not to let the King's 
influence be used against his power*. Influence, quite simply, 
was the capacity to provide or withhold jobs; power was the 
capacity to decide on laws and policy. The dilemma by which 
the Crown, or the Executive, had too large a share in the first 
has been solved, in so far as it has been solved since Fox's day, 
partly by the remedy he advocated, partly by the creation of an 
independent Civil Service perhaps the last great achievement 
of the whig idea. A Civil Service, in which the right to control 
patronage ('influence') was dissociated from the right to direct 
activity ('power') would have been a foreign, perhaps even a repug- 
nant idea to Fox: but the diagnosis, if not the cure, of the evils 
endemic in the increased activity of government was the work of 
whigs. 

Like all the historians of his century, and, indeed for long after- 
wards, Fox conceived the opposing interests (in the purely abstract 
sense of the word 'interest') as corresponding to two physical 
'parties' an ambiguous word, since it is sometimes used to mean 
an organized body of politicians, at others merely the generality of 
people who adhere to some controversial view. These two parties, 
whig and tory, are conceived, in defiance of facts of history, as 
having a continuous, corporate existence at all times. Fox is no 
exception to the fashion of Ms century in having recourse to this 
fiction of partisan dualism whenever he wants to draw a political 
distinction; yet when the various passages in which the device is 
used are put side by side, no consistent picture of 'whig' or 'tory* 
emerges. The whigs, he said 'considered all religious opinions with 
a view to polities'; 'the tories, on the other hand, referred all political 
maxims to religion*. By this test the Covenanters were tories and 
the whigs no better than Vicars of Bray. A quite different, and much 
more interesting distinction pointed by the same means, was between 
those who regarded the Crown as a trust, and those who regarded 
it as a fee simple: the important point for the first being the appoint- 
ment of a reliable trustee, for the second, that the property should 
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be secured to the right heir.* And here, though he barely grasped 
that he had done so, Fox came much nearer expressing the essence 
of the political rivalries of his century, for his distinction implies 
agreement about the nature of property rights in themselves. The 
two parties took different views of the rights of the Crown, but no 
whig would have denied that if property were shown to belong to 
a certain heir, he had the right to ruin it if he wanted to. 

The dualism which Fox mustered behind his own partisanship, 
and nowhere more manifestly than in his historical writing, imparted 
to future political history the formal dualism that had in the past 
been largely imaginary. It is very doubtful whether the party contre- 
danse would have become the characteristic pattern of political life 
in England and the United States if it had not been supposed that 
it was rooted in the remote past and associated with heroic revolu- 
tion. Francis, the clear-headed official mind who had sought to rise 
by whig party politics, summed it up at the end of his life. 'The 
Tory principle, corrected and promulgated by the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement, is the true one for the general government 
of the island of Great Britain in its ordinary and regular courses/ 
He goes on to enumerate hereditary monarchy, a strong navy, the 
restriction of the standing army, economy and low taxation, as the 
main features of toryism. It is a toryism that has nothing to do with 
James II: it is merely the recipe for a sound insular administration. 
Yet this, said Francis is not enough by itself. 'The tory principle 
must be subject to another, the right to oppose a tyrannical or 
ruinous government.' So, echoing Wharton's simple thesis in his 
Zenobio letter, Francis stands the dualism of Wharton's day on its 
head. Whiggery, far from being the only passport to office, becomes 

* This view of the Crown as real estate (compare the old expressions 'the 
King takes his estate' and 'Chair of estate') has become so obsolete to our way 
of thinking that it is very difficult to grasp the influence it had right 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Johnson considered the 
analogy decisive: 

'For, Sir, you are to consider, that all those who think the Kong has a right 
to his crown, as a man has to his estate, which is the just opinion, would be 
for restoring the King who certainly has the hereditary right/ 

The Act of Settlement approached the problem of the succession to the 
Crown exactly as if it were legislating to alter the succession to land, and to 
this extent provided the answer to Johnson. It also soothed the sense of 
property, to which the Revolution looked unpleasantly like an ejectment. 
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virtually a disqualification from it. The principles that Fox laboured 
to overset, Francis declared, 'were evidently, palpably, and unques- 
tionably, those of the English Constitution if it be founded on plain 
reason and common sense*. 

And yet, if we see in Fox the great examplar of an opposition 
leader, advocating what officials, in possession of facts, consider 
impracticabilities, he was more than a mere check on arbitrary 
power. As Brougham noted, he had no grounding, and no real 
interest, in political theory. One cannot doubt that he genuinely held 
the maxim that suits party leaders so well 'men not measures'. * 
But in the course of his brilliant foraging for arguments, he fastened 
upon two principles of policy, which his advocacy has since built 
into the stock of political common sense. The first, which he shares 
with Burke, though Burke later receded from it, belongs to the 
opposition to Lord North, and is that it is impossible to impose 
measures by force upon a far distant and equally civilized people 
who are resolved upon resistance; the second, which is cognate to 
the first, is shared with Lord Shelburne, and belongs to the opposi- 
tion to Pitt. It is that a war designed to destroy a repugnant foreign 
regime 'metaphysical war' was Lord Shelburne's expression is 
commonly disastrous politics. Time and again he taunted Pitt for his 
policy of war to the knife, and hurled back in Pitt's teeth Pitt's own 
quotation: 

. . . potuit quae plurima virtus 
Esse,fuit; toto certatum est corpore regnL "j* 

It is not easy to estimate what would have been the later fortunes 
of Britain as a world power if, somewhere in her conscience, she 

* 'How vain then, how idle, how presumptuous is the opinion, that laws 
can do everything! And how weak and pernicious the maxim founded upon 
it, that measures, not men, are to be attended toF [Historical Fragment, Intro- 
ductory Chapter]. 

f All that valour could do, valour has done. The strength of the whole body 
politic has been exerted in the struggle* (Aenid xi. 3 12). The words are spoken 
by the King of Latium in the debate whether to continue the war with the 
Trojans; and are far more on Fox's than on Pitt's side of the argument, 
continuing as they do: 

Praeterea, aui dicta fer ant etfoederafirment 

Centum oratores prima de gente Latinos 

Ire placet pacisque manus praetendere ramos 
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had not been aware that permanent repression and total war, for all 
their attractiveness as policies, are in fact impracticable. 



To close the account of any man with his death-bed scene is often 
to miss his significance. It is peculiarly so with Fox. His posthumous 
history as a whig hero, relieved as it must be of the complexities 
imposed by his living personality, is still in progress. That hero is 
not the living man as he was, but he is not a plaster saint manu- 
factured for the benefit of partisans. It is doubtful whether any man 
who did not possess Fox's peculiar combination of qualities could 
have imparted to the hero exactly the character that liberals since 
his day have so much cherished. Bred in the middle Georgian 
political world, he carried its defects with him to the grave: un- 
scrupulous combination, personal animosity, disregard for conse- 
quences if there was a tactical end to be served, a forensic rather than 
a balanced approach to political problems. His personal character was 
far from flawless. He was idle, self-indulgent, unreliable in money 
matters. But the personal devotion he inspired was genuine, and the 
recollection of his attractiveness long remained as a powerful bond 
between his surviving followers. It was transmitted by them to 
political generations who had never known him. During the long 
dark hours between Austerlitz and the Reform Bill the celebration 
of his birthday, as Lord Cockburn noticed, was a strong cordial. 
Long after his death the brilliant if sometimes meretricious debating 
style which he had formed, was employed in what was becoming the 
liberal cause, between the buff and the blue covers of the Edinburgh. 
Gentlemen who either fancied their own intellects or sought, as Fox 
had done, to 'rise by way of opposition' paid tribute to his intel- 
lectual reputation by placing his bust in their libraries. His character 
as a man of the people and as a man of feeling allowed him to reach 
a far larger audience than almost any earlier statesman. 

One particular member of that next generation deserves special 
notice: the third Lord Holland, whose senior male relative Fox had 
become when the boy was left an orphan at the age of five, in 1778. 
It is hardly possible to find in any other passage of Fox's career any 
parallel to the unwearying application to this task of humane, and 
above all, of political education. 'The dear young one', who had 
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been 'born for the salvation of the Jews', should live as the head of 
the great political House of Holland and the salvation of the party. 
With more dexterity than Dodington or Wharton, but with no 
less system, Fox 'the older friend' inculcated classics, modern 
languages, and the principles of party manoeuvre. If you make the 
figure I cannot help thinking you will, it will make amends for 
everything'; 'Nothing is so likely to do some little good as a new 
and young champion for reform/ He had to the full the paternal 
instinct of his kind, to leave behind him a fully trained representa- 
tive of his political school in the next generation. Holland House 
remained as a brilliant temple to his memory until the first decade 
of Queen Victoria's reign, when whiggery finally begins to fade 
from our political vocabulary. 

There were, it is true, circumstantial reasons for the success of the 
Fox cult which was tirelessly maintained at Holland House by his 
nephew and political apprentice. The disappearance of two such 
outstanding figures as Fox and Pitt within a few months of one 
another produced one of those temporary troughs in political leader- 
ship that we have already noticed in the years following 1714 and 
1760. Politics is populated for a time by mediocre or half-grown 
reputations. Then again, Fox's own long abstention from formal 
public life, which his comparatively brief and ineffective reappear- 
ance did little to discount, had helped to make him a legend during 
his lifetime. The figure of the scholar-statesman, the affable, humane 
hermit of Chertsey was akeady, at any rate in the public mind, 
above the dust of common political strife. In life he may have been 
an unseasonable advocate of peace; but it is too easy to forget that 
durijig the long era of peace that was enjoyed by the succeeding 
generation that unseasonableness was overlooked. Lord John Russell 
could seriously argue that if only Fox's advice had been followed the 
whole monstrous conflict between France and Europe could have 
been avoided. 

All this might help to explain why it was that Fox became, for 
a long posterity, a partisan hero. But more is needed to account 
for his establishment in what, allowing for all detraction, is a place 
above partisanship. Pitt's apotheosis, which also followed closely 
on his death, was indeed partisan, and 'the immortal statesman' 
remained for many years after his death the effective figure-head of 
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his party. 1 stand up in this contest,' exclaimed Brougham in 1812, 
'against the friends and followers of Mr. Pitt, or, as they partially 
designate him, the immortal statesman now no more. . . . Immortal 
in the afflictions of England, and the humiliation of her friends, 
through the whole results of his twenty years' reign, from the first 
rays of favour with which a delighted Court gilded his early 
apostacy, to the deadly glare which is at this instant cast upon his 
name by the burning metropolis of our last ally. Let no such immor- 
tality fall to my lot.' It did not fall to Fox's lot. He was curiously 
exempt from such attacks. Addington said he had never known a 
man of such apparent sincerity, more free from severity, or even 
rancour. George III himself never thought he could have regretted 
Fox's disappearance so much. Sir Walter Scott, whose strong 
political opinions did not obscure his insight into the minds of his 
great public, passed what has proved to be the general judgement 
as early as 1808, when he placed Fox on the pedestal that balanced 
Pitt's: 

With more than mortal powers endow ' J, 
How high they soared above the crowd! 
Theirs was no common party race, 
JostTd by dark intrigue for place. 

It is a judgement at variance with the facts. The comments of the 
two heroes, let alone those of the sardonic Philip Francis, would 
have been very different. 

No doubt the sheer warmth of the man, his nature that glowed 
through all his faults and errors, had much to do with Fox's flight 
to the regions beyond controversy; yet not this alone. The very 
things of which Scott acquitted him made him a peculiarly fitting 
symbol of a lasting parliamentary ferment. He transmitted, by the 
gallantry of his character, the great lesson he had learnt from the 
error that had ruined his father's career. Without ever achieving 
a particular victory of substance, he had prevented political Euthan- 
asia; and this he had done without transferring the political battle 
outside the parliamentary forum in which the conventions of his 
training demanded that serious political action should be circum- 
scribed. Few of his remarks are more revealing than his instinctive 
defence of Pitt, as a fellow-parliamentarian, during his interview 
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with. Bonaparte. If it is controversy, rather than government, that 
sustains public affection for Parliament, the instinct that led Scott to 
elevate Fox beside his own hero Pitt, was a sure one. 

For Fox, trained in an assembly which hardly accords with our 
ideas of a representative institution, came to symbolize the essential 
type in what has come to be known as western parliamentary 
democracy. He is the parliamentarian whom one respects however 
much one may disagree with him, the opposition leader par excel- 
lence. He deepened and widened the chasm that divides the modern 
chamber; but his parliamentary breeding ensured that controversy 
should still be fought out within its walls, and by the procedure 
which he knew and loved. With all his manifest weaknesses he 
transmitted the quality which, though it divides, does not disrupt. 



One can imagine some coastal inlet, curiously shaped by nature, 
where the constant movements of waves and sand slowly build an 
outlying shoal, leaving deep water between it and the shore. This 
will not happen in every inlet, but where it happens it does so with 
the inevitability of ebb and flow, of grain piled on grain, imper- 
ceptibly. So at last an anchorage is formed. It is an astonishing, but 
a natural process. 

We can, perhaps, trace this gradual process through the three lives 
of the men whom we have been dealing. The beating of dissidence 
upon the shore of power which is perhaps the nearest we can come 
to a definition of whiggery compiles, without conscious delibera- 
tion, an opposing shore and, as Johnson put it, 'divides the Kingdom 
with. Caesar'.* It is hard to distinguish stages in this slow shaping, 
but in retrospect, perhaps, we can name four movements, not dis- 
similar in character, that reveal a consistent pattern. The first begins 
in the i68o's and includes the Revolution itself. During that phase, 
which lasted until the deaths of Queen Anne and Wharton, the 
monarchy lost, perhaps, little political power, certainly less than has 
sometimes been asserted: but it lost much magical power. Its mag- 

* *Fox is a most extraordinary man; here is a man who has divided the 
Kingdom, with Caesar; so that it was doubt whether the nation should be 
ruled by the sceptre of George III or the tongue of Fox* (BoswelTs Life of 
Johnson, s,d. 1784), 
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netism was gone. Then comes the crisis of 1742, which coincides 
with the crisis of Dodington's personal career. It is one of the 
curiosities of history that Walpole should be counted as the founder 
of a line of prime ministers that has continued without interruption 
down to our own day, when, as holder of that office, 'pernicious 
and incompatible with the due balance of power', Danby and 
Sunderland were regarded by his contemporaries as his direct 
precursors and his overthrow was considered a revolution. Twenty 
years later the second great Georgian crisis makes its victim Henry- 
Fox, staking his future on the royal interest. 

The last halting-point is at the events of 1780-3. In that crisis 
power once again triumphed, as it always must, over organized 
dissidence. But for the few months of 'my son's ministry', power, 
as represented by King and Treasury, was isolated from those who 
held office as ministers. It was a strange spectacle, never to be 
repeated in English history, and it marks the decisive stage in the 
moulding of opposition as a permanent feature of our constitution. 
Later oppositions have driven governments from office and replaced 
them this has become the natural movement of our constitution: 
but none, not even 'All the Talents', last of the 'Broad Bottoms' 
which were Fox's ideal as they had been Dodington's, has ever 
succeeded to the dangerous situation of capturing office without 
securing control of the whole machinery of government. 

It is not easy to escape the whig interpretation of English history. 
"Whigs have had too great a part, not only in writing, but in acting 
it. They placed a question-mark against authority. Their Revolution 
may not have been all they claimed, but it symbolizes the pattern of 
dissidence that they gave not only to England, but to the world. 
Burke might look back on the Revolution as Glorious because 
conservative, but he could never quite explain away either its essential 
illegality or its place on the Englishman's political horizon. The trap 
laid for the tory thinkers of their day by the draftsmanship of Somers 
and the resolution of Wharton, could still snap. The constitution had 
not broadened down from precedent to precedent. For a few weeks 
the English people had been in a formal state of nature. This was 
the golden legend which a romantic age was able to capture for the 
events of 1776 and 1789 and make of them, in their turn, the starting 
points for nations. And perhaps, after all, it is more a matter of 
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feeling than of institutions; and, as Fox, the sensualist said, 'the love 
of political liberty serves to give an interest to the affairs of the world 
which, without it, would be insipid*. This at any rate is the extent 
of the common ground on which stand the sansculotte scrawling 
'Liberte' on a Paris wall; the President of the Beefsteaks sitting under 
the canopy inscribed 'Liberty' in the private room of a London 
tavern; 'the motley crew in buff and blue' at Saratoga Springs; and 
Sidney, in December, on Tower Hill, speaking of 'that Old Cause 
in which I was from my youth engaged'. Hard though the word 
may be to define, liberty is a curiously easy word to understand, 
whether it is the legal, propertied liberty of Georgian England, 
the liberty men have the right to pursue in the United States, or 
the patriotic liberty of continental Europe. Few may be able to enjoy 
it, but it has become the ambition of all. 
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LILLIBURLERO 

RICHARD TAIBOT, Earl, and subsequently (Jacobite) Duke, of Tyrconnel, 
was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland on 7 January 1687, and took up his 
duties in February of that year, being delayed for a short time in sailing by 
bad weather in the Irish Sea. Save for a short visit that summer he did not 
return to England. The ballad Lilliburlero is thus clearly related to the events 
of early 1687, and Anthony Wood, who was an eager buyer of ephemera, 
bought copies in the streets of Oxford in that year. 

That the ballad came out on the immediate eve of the Revolution has 
been supposed from Burnet's reference to its popularity when he landed 
(but Burnet had not been in England for some time) and to the endorse- 
ment of the copy formerly in possession of J. B. Firth, which is reproduced 
in his edition of Macaulay's History. This endorsement, in a contemporary 
hand, reads 'Made upon ye Irish upon Tyrconnel going Deputy thither'. 
Aad, below, '25 October 1688'. But this was not the date of Tyrconners 
departure for Ireland as Deputy, and must therefore be the date on which 
the sheet was purchased. This sheet gives the tune which everyone associates 
with Lilliburlero. The undated sheet from which the following text is taken 
comes from a collection of contemporary ballads (C. 38. i. 25) in the 
British Museum, in whose catalogue the date is conjectured as 1689. But 
although the words are very nearly the same as the Firth version the tune 
on the British Museum sheet is altogether different, and this affords a strong 
presumption that it is the earlier of the two, since it is hard to imagine a less 
profitable proposition than peddling a rival tune once that unforgettable 
air had attached itself to the song. Both, from the absence of imprint and 
suppression of names, should belong to a time when James was still in power. 
The history of the song therefore is of a slow start, with a forgotten tune, 
picking up its new air as it went round, and gathering popularity as succes- 
sive contingents of Irish troops, recruited by Tyrconnel, made their appear- 
ance in England. 
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A NEW SONG 

Ho Brother Teague dost hear de Decree, 

Lffli Burlero Bullen a-la,* 
Dat we shall have a new Debitie, 

LiUi Burlero Bullen a-la, 

Lero, Lero, Lero, Lero, 

Lilli Burlero Bullen a-la, 

Lero, Lero, Lero, Lero, 

Lilli Burlero Bullen a-la. 

Ho by my Shoul it is a T ,*{ 

Lilli, &c. 
And he will Cut all de English T 1,$ 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Though by my Shoul de Inglish do Prat, 

Lilli, &c. 
De Law's on Dare side, and Chreist knows what, 

Lilli, &c 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

But if Dispence do come from de Pope, 

Lilli, &c. 
Wee'l hang Magno Carto and demselves in a Rope, 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

And the good T 1 is made a Lord, 

Lilli, &c. 
And he with brave lads is coming aboard, 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

* There has been much speculation about the significance of the refrain, 
the commonest explanation being that it was a reminiscence of an Irish chal- 
lenge and countersign used in the rebellion of 1641 an event which left as 
deep a mark on that English generation as the Indian Mutiny on the Victorians. 
But its main intention, in which it admirably succeeded, was to enhance the 
boorish foreiguness of the Irish. 

t Talbot. $ Throat. 
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Who' ! all in France have taken a swear, 

Lilli, &c. 
Dat day will have no Protestant h r, 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

O but why does he stay behind, 

Lilli, &c. 
Ho by my Shoul 'tis a Protestant Wind,* 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Now T / f is come a-shore, 

Lilli, &c. 
And we shall have Commissions giflore, 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

And he dat will not go to M ss, 

Lilli, &c. 
Shall turn out and look like an Ass, 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Now, now de Hereticks all go down, 

Lilli, &c. 
By Chreist and St. Patrick the Nation's our own. 

Lilli, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

Lero, Lero, &c. 

* The 'Protestant Wind* was a legend long before it brought William's 
expedition to England and kept James's fleet on a lee shore. It was the wind 
which had scattered the Armada precisely a hundred years before a centenary 
much in mind, as Burnet makes clear. 

f Tyrconnel. 

J This word would be foreign, but comprehensible, to the Englishman of 
that time. Purely Celtic, it had nevertheless been used in an English context 
as much as thirteen years before. This prophecy was amply fulfilled. Tyrconnel 
granted more than one hundred commissions to Irishmen in the five months 
after his arrival. 
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The Second Part of the Song, which is much inferior, came out later. I 
have taken it from Poems on Affairs of State from 1640 to the Present Year 1704, 
written by the greatest Wits of the Age (1705-07). 

By Creish my dear Morish, vat maukes de sho shad? 

Lilli, &c. 
De Hereticks jeer us and mauke me mad, 

Lilli, &c. 

Pox tauke me dear Teague, but I am in a Raage, 

Lilli, &c. 
Poo-oo what Impudence is in dis Aage! 

LiUi, &c. 

Dey shay dat Tyrconnel's a Friend to de Mash, 

Lilli, &c. 
For which he's a Tray tor, a Pimp and an Ass, 

LiUi, &c. 

Ara! Plauge tauke me now, I mauke a Sware, 

Lilli, Sec. 
I do to Shaint Tyburn make a great Pray'r, 

Lilli, &c. 

O, I will pray to Shaint Patrick's Frock, 

Lilli, Sec. 
Or to Lorettos Sacred Smock. 

Lilli, Sec. 

Now, a Pox tauke me, what dost tow tink? 

Lilli, Sec. 
De English confusion to Popery drink, 

Lilli, &c. 

And by my Shoul de Mash-house pull down, 

Lilli, &c. 
While dey were swaaring de Mayor of de Town, 

Lilli, Sec. 

O Fait and be! I'll make a Decree, 

LiUi, &c. 
And swaare by the Chancellor's Modesty,* 

Lilli, &c. 

* Jeffreys. 
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Dat I no longer in English will stay, 

Lilli, &c. 
For by Gode dey will hang us out of the way, 

Lilli, &c. 

Vat if the Dusk should come as dey hope, 

Lilli, &c. 
To up hang us for all de Dispence of de Pope? 

Lffli,&c. 

The ballad is commonly reprinted from Percy's Retiques (1765), Second 
Series, which gives only the first part, with the following two verses, which 
are perhaps among the best known, added: 

Dare was an old prophesy found in a bog, 

Lilli, &c. 
'Ireland shall be rul'd by an ass and a dog.' 

Lilli, &c. 

And now dis prophesy is come to pass, 

Lilli, &c. 
For Talbot's de dog and JA-S is de ass, 

Lilli, &c. 

The song has been many times reprinted with variants, and other 
whiggish political songs were set in the same mocking dialogue, to the 
same jaunty tune, which is far older than the PurceH collection of 1689, 
where its inclusion as 'a new Irish Air' has led to a now exploded attribu- 
tion. It was in the field and the nursery long before the Revolution. 

Wharton's authorship has never been seriously disputed, though it was 
not alleged in print till 1712, when Swift quoted in the Examiner Wharton's 
remark that he had whistled the King out of three Kingdoms with it. Swift 
may not be a very reliable authority where Wharton is concerned, but the 
remark is very much in character, and it seems doubtful if Swift would 
have put it into "Wharton's mouth. The only other aspirant to authorship 
is the Earl of Dorset, whose claim is based on a highly ambiguous note of 
Lord Dartmouth's in Burnet's History, to the effect that *The King' (pre- 
sumably James II) remarked on a particular phrase in Lilliburlero which *he' 
(? the King) had used to Lord Dorset, and inferred, therefore that 'he' 
(? Lord Dorset) had written it. The only phrase in Lilliburlero one can 
conceive of James II having used in public is 'the law's on their side', and 
even this seems unlikely. But the note can be read as signifying that the *he* 
who used the phrase was not the King, but someone else, and that this 
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anonymous *he' was in fact the author. In any case Lilliburlero is far from 
being in Dorset's style. 

Finally, to show that the whigs did not have all the good songs, and to 
redress the balance of parties, I add: 

THE WHIG'S EXALTATION 

Now, Now the Tories all shall stoop, 

Religion and the Laws, 

And Whigs on Commonwealth get up, 

To tap the Good Old Cause-, 

Tantivy hoys shall all go down, 

And haughty Monarchy; 

The Leathern Cap shall brave the Throne; 

Then Hey, Boys up go We. 

When once that Anti-Christian Crew 
Are crush'd and Overthrown, 
Wei teach the Nobles how to bow, 
And keep their Gentry down; 
Good Manners has a bad Repute, 
And tends to Pride we see; 
We'l therefore cry all Breeding down, 
An d Hey, Boys up go We. 

The Name of Lord shall be Abhor'd, 

For ev'ry Man's a Brother, 

What reason then in Church or State, 

One Man should rule another? 

Thus having Pill'd and Plunder'd all, 

And Levefd each Degree, 

Wei make their plump young Daughters fall, 

And Hey, Boys up go We. 

What though the KING and Parliament 

Cannot accord together, 

We have good Cause to be Content, 

This is our Sun-shine Weather; 

For if good Reason should take place, 

And they should both agree, 

'Dzowns who'd be in a Round-head's case 

For Hey then, up go We. 
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Wei down with all the Versities 
Where Learning is Profest; 
For they still Practice, and Maintain, 
The Language of the Beast; 
Wei Exercise in every Grove, 
And Preach beneath a Tree; 
Wei make a Pulpit of a Tub, 
Then Hey, Boys, up go We. 

The Whigs shall Rule Committee Chair, 

Who will such Laws Invent, 

As shall Exclude the Lawful Heir 

By Act of Parliament: 

Wei cut his Royal Highness down, 

E'en shorter by the Kiee. 

That he shall never reach the Throne, 

Then Hey Boys, up go We. 

Wei smite the Idol in Guild-Hall, 
And then, (as we were wont), 
Wei cry it was a Popish Plot, 
And swear those rogues have don't; 
His R.oyal Highness to unthrown, 
Our interest will be, 
For if he e'er enjoy His own, 
Then Hey Boys, up go We. 

Wei break the Windows which the Whore 

Of Babylon has Painted; 

And when their Bishops are pulTd down, 

Our Elders shall be Sainted; 

Thus having quite enslav'd the Throne, 

Pretending to set Free, 

At last the Gallows claims its own, 

And Hey Boys, up go We. 

The year, rather earlier than Lilliburlero, is 1682, and his Royal Highness, 
James Duke of York. It is curious to notice in the fifth stanza the raw 
material of A Tale of a Tub. 
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THE DODINGTON PAPERS 

DODINGTON was a careful archivist. He kept most of trie letters he received, 
reliable copies of many of those he sent, and copies of some which merely 
passed through his hands. On the death of his cousin Thomas Wyndham 
these papers covering the politics and literature of half a century came by 
will to an even more remote kinsman, H. Penruddocke Wyndham, of 
Salisbury. After a process of attrition at the hands of scholars and literary 
men which lasted for more than a hundred and fifty years, the remains of 
this Vast collection* (as it was described by Professor John Symonds, who 
saw it at the end of the eighteenth century and took extensive transcripts 
from it) now repose in safety in the Harvard University Library as MS. 
Eng. 1 8 8*. Though still substantial, it is vast no longer. 

Penruddocke Wyndham made a rough list of Dodington's papers when 
they came into his hands, and this is still preserved. It does not mention the 
Diary which survives as the clou of the Harvard collection, and is otherwise 
incomplete, but it gives some idea of what the collection once contained: 

*i. On the affairs of Ireland 1723-1737. 

2. His speeches in the two Houses of Lords and Commons. 

3. A plan for a general opposition against Sir Robert Walpole 1739 
&c. 

4. Judges* Opinion on the Habeas Corpus Bill 1758. 

5. Baron Stosch, Card. Albani, Sir Horace Mann &c. relative to the 
antiquities of Italy. 

6. Court Applications and Appointments 1714-1733. 

7. Friendly 1726-62. 

8. Political 1723-Feb. 20 1762. 

9. Miscellaneous 1707-61. 

10. Talbot, Bute &c. 1759-62. 

11. Papers re Prince of Wales &c., with some private letters of the 
Prince's amours 1732/3. 

12. PubHck Correspondence 1715-18 7 vols bound.* 

Before referring to the other papers I shall briefly give the history of the 
Diary and the selection of papers that Wyndham printed in 1784. For many 
years this was all that was printed about Dodington. 
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Wyndham's decision to publish was taken against the advice of friends. 
His malicious, but truthful excuse was that the diarist had intended publica- 
tion. The evidence of Cumberland bears this out. "Wyndham's editions, 
however, (there was a second printing in the same year) and subsequent 
editions based on them, include not much more than two-thirds of the whole, 
and what they do print is taken from a careless transcription now at Yale. 
Many entries are telescoped or compressed, personal touches are lost, and 
there is wholesale omission of what might be called the engagement-book 
side of the document Dodington's careful lists of guests and calls paid. 
The task of preparing a proper edition from the original is therefore stiU 
undischarged. 

The holograph manuscript at Harvard consists of eight (or, counting a 
supplementary book, nine) folio notebooks. They are numbered in the 
diarist's own hand, from which it may be inferred that the gaps are periods 
of genuine intermission. To this inference there is one exception. Notebook 
i shows signs of mutilation where the entries should be for the period 
13 March to 1 6 July 1749. If these were supplied they would tell the inner 
history of the formation of the 'Succession Party*. Dodington's note on 
the outside of this volume indicates that he thought he had suppressed (or 
perhaps contemplated suppressing) more than he actually had. The note- 
books cover the following periods: 

(1) 8 March 1749-13 March 1750 (Dodington's inscription is 'October 
1749 to 14 March 1750'). 

(2) 14 March 1750-5 May 1752. 

(3) 6 May 1752-25 January 1753. 

(4) 26 January 1753-31 December 1753. 

(5) i January 1754-10 October 1754. 

(6) 22 April 1755-17 July 1757. 

(7) 17 January 1758-6 June 1759. 

(S) 25 October 1760-9 February 1761. 

An additional notebook contains notes on political moves during the 
Minorca episode lit May 1756, and supplements notebook 6* 
As an appendix to his editions of the Diary, Wyndham printed; 

(x) The Narrative of the Civil List Crisis of 1737. 

(2) The letter and memorial to the Prince on a Scheme of Opposition, 
1749. ^ 

(3) Ralph's note of conversations with the Prince, 1749. 

(4) The Conference and 'Prtlinifautric** of 1755 between Dodlngton and 
Newcastle. 
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Only the first of these still survives in the Harvard collection. 

I now turn to the history of the collection as a whole. Wyndham himself 
made free with it. In his lifetime at least six literary men or scholars made 
transcripts or printed extracts. These were: the John Symonds afore- 
mentioned; Archdeacon Coxe (correspondence connected with the fall of 
Walpole in his Memoirs of the Walpole Administration}; W. L. Bowles and 
W. Roscoe, in their several editions of Pope (Bowles printed letters from 
Aaron Hill, Ralph and others) ; W. Seward (letters from Alberoni, Voltaire, 
Gregory Sharpe, Thomson and Bute in the 1804 edition of his Anecdotes); 
]. Adolphus (letters from Bute, Bowes and Halifax in his History of England 
from the Accession of George III). It may be wronging some or all these to 
say more than that (with the exception of those printed by Adolphus) the 
originals of the letters they gave to a larger public are now lost to view. 

In the course of time the collection, still considerable but now lacking 
many of the most interesting literary letters, found its way into the hands 
of Miss Eyre-Matcham, member of another Salisbury family, and came to 
the notice of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Extensive extracts 
were printed by them in Volume VI of the series Various Collections', 
which appeared in 1909. Shortly afterwards the Eyre-Matcharn collection 
was dispersed. 

At this dispersal certain important items were acquired by the British 
Museum. These were the letters from Sir Horace Mann (part of Wynd- 
ham's 5) and Henry Fox (part of Wyndham's 8) which now form 
Additional MS. 38091. The Qther Italian papers had been sold earlier and 
the Spanish papers (Wyndham's 12) had already been acquired by the 
British Museum to form Egerton MSS. 2170-5. It is to be noted, however, 
that there are only six volumes in the set, whereas Wyndham mentions 
seven. 

In 1933, by the generosity of an anonymous donor, the remains of the 
once vast collection reached Harvard. In its contents we can still recognize: 

A. What must be a substantial part of Wyndham's i (Irish papers), con- 
sisting of 37 letters, which testify to Dodington's lasting and intimate 
connexion with Ireland. Almost every Irish Lord Chancellor to hold office 
during Dodington's career, and many other legal and Treasury functionaries 
in Dublin, are represented either in these or in letters which are printed in 
H.M.C., though the originals are lost to view. 

B. The remains of Wyndham's 2, being seven speeches delivered between 
1742 and 1762. The most interesting are those of 16.1.1742, attempting to 
revive the Committee of Secrecy against Walpole; 16*1.1749, against the 
death penalty for military offences; and 5.2.1762 (in the Lords) calling for 
peace with France. 

C. The greater part of Wyndham's 10 the correspondence between 
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Dodington and Bute. There are nine original letters from Bute to Doding- 
ton, and twelve copies (with Dodington copies are reliable evidence of what 
was sent) of letters from Dodington to Bute. 

D. A solitary survivor of Wyndham's n, in the shape of a note from the 
Prince of Wales. It seems to be about a statue. Far more was printed in the 
H.M.C. volume. 

Scattered survivors of what must have been the large bundles labelled by 
Wyndham 'Miscellaneous', Political' and 'Friendly* (the last presumably 
included the substantial correspondence with the Easts, mother and son) are 
present. But the correspondence with Voltaire, Thomson, Alberoni, Young, 
Chesterfield, Walpole, Scropc and Fielding has been dispersed. So have the 
Judges' Opinion on the Habeas Corpus Bill (Wyndham's 4), the Court 
Applications and Appointments 1714-33 (Wyndharn's 6) and the Plan for 
a General Opposition to Sir Robert Walpole (Wyndham's 3). Dodington's 
literary papers his love verses, which Bowles thought Very elegant*, his 
book of witticisms and *good things' have also disappeared. The only 
paper that can be called literary is a careful copy in Dodington's hand of a 
passage from Swift, which he presumably admired. 

On the credit side there are a few consolations. The litigation that out- 
lasted Dodington can be followed in detail from the summaries and accounts 
which are preserved. So also are his carefully drawn defence of Lord George 
Germain, and his scheme, referred to in the Diary, for opposing the 
Regency Bill in 1755, prepared for the Princess of Wales but never put into 
effect. 
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22. Shaftesbury to Molesworth, 1.11.1709. 

IX 

1. Young, The Last Day, ii. 

2. Lord Shelbunie's Autobiographical Fragment in Fitzmaurice's Shelburne. 

3. Hid. 

4. Stuart Papers, quoted in Lewis Melville's Life and Writings of Philip 
Duke of Wharton. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. There were said to be three such societies in London at the time, 
where ladies and gentlemen, under assumed 'biblical names, assembled for 
prome ceremonies, ridiculing Christianity. Their ceremonies and member- 
ship were as much unknown as exaggerated. 

8. Susannah Centilivre. A Bold Stroke for a Wife. 

9. Egcrton 2170-5. 

10. Memoirs of the Duke dc Rippcrdb. 

11. Bubb to the Earl of Stair, 5.8.1715. 

12. Bubb to Stanhope, 12.12.1715. E^erton 2170, 336, 

13. Bubb to the Earl of Stair, quoted by Lloyd Sanders. 

14. Albcroni to Bubb ?X7*7, printed in Seward's Anecdotes^ ii. 

15. Dodington to Francis Colman, 18.7.1721. 



I. Christopher Pitt, An Epistle t& Dr. Edward Y&ung* Written at Eastbury 9 
1722. 
a* Vanbrugh to the Barl of Carlisle, 19,74722. 

3, Dodingt&n Papers. 

4, Christopher Pitt, op, dt. 

5, The New Foundling Hospital fw Wit. 
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6. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to the Countess of Mar, 21.10.1723. 

7. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Works, i. 19. 

8. Dodsley's Collection, vi. 

9. Shenstone to the Rev. R. Graves, 4.3.1755. In the original the word 
'received' is underscored, indicating, presumably, that Walpole welcomed 
the address. 

10. Satire v. 

11. Satire in. This satire is dedicated to Dodington. 

12. Shenstone to the Rev. R. Graves, 23.12.1743. 

13. Satire v. 

14. Quoted (the earliest known source) in W. Roscoe's edition of Pope's 
Works (1824), vol. ix. 

15. A number of works, of which the fullest remains A. Ballantyne, 
Voltaire s Visit to England, have been devoted to this passage in Voltaire's life. 

1 6. Voltaire, Lettres Philosophises, ix. 
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copy was from the edition published in that year. There was, however, an 
earlier edition, though it was withdrawn. 

1 8. Voltaire to Thieriot, 12.8.1726. 

19. Voltaire, op. tit., x. 

20. Voltaire, Notebooks. 
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6. Lord Hervey, Memoirs. 
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In the following lists for Wharton and Dodington I have included a few 
general works, especially if they have been quoted in the text, referred to in 
notes, or have been particularly relied upon. On the whole, however, I have 
restricted the lists to works bearing directly upon the two men immediately 
concerned, and many works consulted, including the better-known works 
of reference, have been omitted. Where a letter is referred to in the notes 
without indicating a source, the source will be found in the lists below 
under the name of the writer or the recipient. 

For the sake of completeness I have given a short list of the principal 
authorities consulted in connexion with Charles James Fox. It is deliberately 
on a smaller scale than the other two lists. 

I. WHARTON 

1. Manuscripts: 

Add. MSS. Additional Manuscripts, British Museum. 

Carte Carte Manuscripts, Bodleian Library. 

Harky Harleian Manuscripts, British Museum. 

Lansdowne Lansdowne Manuscripts, British Museum. 

Lonsdak Manuscripts of the Earl of Lonsdale, at Lowther Castle. 

P.R.O. (D). Public Record Office, Dublin. 

P.R.O. (L). Public Record Office, London. 

RawL Rawlinson Manuscripts, Bodleian Library. 

ReigateMSS, Somers Manuscripts in possession of the Reigate Corporation. 

Sloane- Sloanc Manuscripts, British Museum. 

Stowe Stows Manuscripts, British Museum. 

Wharton MSS. Wharton Manuscripts, Bodleian Library. 

2, Printed Books: 

ABBOTT, W. C. Essays in Modem English History in Honour of Wilbur 

Cortez Abbott* 1941. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH. Letters of Joseph Addison, edited by W. Graham. 1941. 
AXXBN, R. J. The Clubs of Augustan London. 1933. 
BARRETT, C. J. The History of Barn Elms and the Kit-Cat Club, now the 

Randagh Club. 1889. 
BEAN, W W* The Parliamentary Representation of the Sk Northern 

Counties of England from 1603 to me General Election of 1886. 1890. 
BLOMB, R. The Gentleman's Recreation* 1676. 
BROWNING, A. Thomas Gsborne* Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, 1632- 

1712, 1951. 
T, GILBERT. The History of My Own Time. 1823, 
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CALAMY, EDMUND. The Nonconformist's Memorial. 1775. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS. The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 1900. 

CAULFIELD, J. Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons Composing the Kit-Cat 

Club; with a Prefatory Account of the Origin of the Association. 1821. 
CHAMBERIAYNE, E. Angliae Notitia, or the Present State of England. 

Various Editions, 1671-1715. 
CHANCELLOR, E. B. The Lives of the Rakes, 1924. 
CHRISTIE, W. D. Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 

1621-1683. 1871. 

CLARK, G. N. The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. 1934. 
Collecteana Topographica. 
Commons Journals. 
COOPER, E. Muker. 1948. 

COWEER, LADY. Diary of Lady Cowper, edited by S. Cowper. 1864. 
COXE, W. Private and Original Correspondence of Charles Talbot, Duke 

of Shrewsbury. 1821. 
CUNNINGHAM, A. The History of Great Britain, from the Revolution of 

1688 to the Accession of George I. 1787. 
DALE, B. The Good Lord Wharton. 1906. 
DALRYMPLE, SIR J. Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 1790. 
ECHARD, L. The History of England from the First Entry of Julius Caesar 

&c. 1720. The History of the Revolution and the Establishment of 

England in 1688, 1725. 
EVELYN, JOHN. The Diary of John Evelyn, edited by W. Bray. Chandos 

Classics. n.d. 

FEILING, K. G. A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. 1924. 
FERGUSON, R. S. Cumberland and "Westmorland M.P/s from the Restora- 
tion to the Reform Bill of 1867. 1871. 
FOXCROFT, H. C Life and Letters of Halifax. 1898, 
FRAMFTON, R. Life of Robert Frampton, edited by T. S, Evans. 1876. 
The Gentleman's Magazine. 
GRANGER, JAMES. Letters Between J. Granger and Many of the Most 

Eminent Literary Men of His Time. 1805. 
GREW, MARION E. William Bentinck and William III, 1924. 
GREY, ANCHITELL. Debates in the House of Commons from 1667 to 1694. 

1769. 
H.M.C. followed by the number of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 

Report or the name (and, if appropriate, volume number) of the 

particular collection. 

HAMILTON, C. Transactions During the Reign of Queen Anne. 1790, 
HEARNE, THOMAS. Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, edited by 

C. E. Doble and others. 1885-1918. 

HORE, J. P. The History of Newmarket, and the Annak of the Turf. 1886. 
JAHKSE,N. Correspondentie van Willemlll en van Hans Wfflem Bentinck. 

1927. 
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JOHNSON, SAMUEL. A Dictionary of the English Language, edited by J. H. 

Todd. 1827. 

EJENNETT, WHITE. Complete History of England (Second Edition). 1719. 
LEFANU, J. S. The Cock and Anchor; a Chronicle of Old Dublin City. 1845. 
LIPSCOMBE, G. History and Antiquities of the County of Buckinghamshire. 

1847- 
LOCKHART, GEORGE, ofCarnwath. TheLockhart Papers, containing Memoirs 

and Commentaries upon the Affairs of Scotland from 1702 to 1715, 

edited by F. Aufrere. 1817. 

LUTTREIX, NARCISSUS. A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs. 1857. 
MACAUIAY, LORD. The History of England, edited by Sir Charles Firth. 193 8. 
MACCHIAVELLI, NICCOLO. The Works of the Famous Nicholas Machiavel, 

with a Letter to Zenobio Buonalmente, translated by Henry Neville. 

1675 and 1688. 
MACKY, JOHN. Memoirs of the Secret Service of J. Macky, edited by A, R. 

1733- 
MACPHERSON, JAMES. Original Papers Containing the Secret History of 

Great Britain from the Restoration to the Accession of the House of 

Hanover. 1775. The History of Great Britain, from the Restoration to 

the Accession of the House of Hanover. 1775. 
MANLEY, MARY DE LA RIVIERE. Secret Memoirs and Manners of Several 

Persons of Quality * . , From the New Atlantis. 1709. 
MARCHMQNT, A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, 

edited by Sir G. H. Rose. 1831. 
Memoir. Memoirs of the Life of the Late Marquess of Wharton . . . to which 

is added his Lordship's Character, by Sir Richard Steele. 1715. 
Misc. Gen, Her, Miscellanea Genealogies, et Heraldica. 
MONCONYS, BALTHASAR DB. Des Herm de Monconys . . . Beschreibung . , . 

Seiner Reisen. 1697. 

NICHOIXS, W. History and Traditions of Ravenstonedale. 1877-1914. 
NICHQIS, JOHN, Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 

Century- 1817. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. 1812. 

Select Collection of Poems. 1787, 

NICHOISON, T. C. and TuwaaratB, A, S. CharJb Talbot Duke of Shrews- 
bury, 1937. 

OGG, D, England under Charles II. 1934, 
OtDHBtD, T. H. B. The Representative History of Great Britain, and 

Ireland. 1816* 
Parliamentary History. The ParBamentary History of England from the 

Norman Conquest in 1066 to 1803. 1806-20. 
PBPYS, SAMUEL. Tie Diary of Samuel Pepys, edited, with additions, by 

H. B, Wkadey, 1924, 
Pttor, H. ReEqties of Ancient Bo^idbt Poetry, edited by H, B. " 

1876. 

X* E. Swaledafe. 1934. 
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PRINZ, JOHANNES. John Wihnot, Earl of Rochester, his Life and Writings. 

1927. Rochesteriana. 1926. 
RBRESBY, SIR JOHN. Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, edited byj. J. Cartwright. 

1875. 
ROGERS, JAMES EDWIN THOROLD. The First Nine Years of the Bank of 

England. 1887. 

RUSSELL, LADY (RACHEL). Letters, edited by Lord John Russell. 1853. 
5.P.D. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Charles II, James II, William 

and Mary, Anne. 
SHAPTESBURY, the third Earl of. Letters from the Right Honourable the 

late Earl of Shaftesbury to Robert Molesworth Esq. 1721. 
The Spectator. 1865. 
SWIFT, JONATHAN. Prose Works, in H. W. Davis's Edition, so far as it has 

proceeded, otherwise in that of Temple Scott. 1897-1908. 
The Tatler, edited by Richard Hurd. 1898. 
Treasury Books. Calendar of Treasury Books. 
TREVELYAN, G. M. England Under Queen Anne. 1934. 
VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN. The Complete Works of Sir John Vanbrugh, edited 

by Bonamy Dobre*e and Geoffrey Webb. 1927-8. 
VERNEY, LADY MARGARET (editor). Memoirs of the Verney Family. 1871- 

99. Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century. 1928. 
Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons. 
WALPOLE, HORACE, fourth Earl of Orford. Memoirs of the Royal and 

Noble Authors of England. 1806. 
WENTWORTH, THOMAS, third Earl of Straffbrd. The Wentworth Papers, 

1705-39, edited byj. J. Cartwright. 1883. 
WHARTON, E. R. The Whartons of Wharton Hall. 1898. 
WHARTON, THOMAS, Marquess of Wharton. The Character of a Certain 

Whigg. 1712. The Honourable Descent, Life, and True Character of 

the Earl of Wharton. 1710. A Poem to the Memory of the Late 

Marquis of Wharton. 1716. A True Copy of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Thomas, Marquis of Wharton. 1715. 
WHITTLE, J. An Exact Diary of the Late Expedition of His Illustrious 

Highness. 1689. 

WILLIAMS, A. F. B. Stanhope. 1932. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society Magazine. 
WOOD, ANTHONY. The Life and Times of Anthony Wood . . . 1632 to 

1695. Collected from his Diaries and Other Papers by Andrew Clark. 

1891-5. 

II. DODINGTON 

Manuscripts: 

AM. MSS. Additional Manuscripts, British Museum. 
Dashwood Papers Papers of the Dashwood Family, deposited in the 
Bodleian Library. 



Sources 

Diary * Holograph Manuscript of Dodington's Diary, Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. 

Dodington Papers * The Collection of Dodington Papers (other than the 
Diary), Harvard University Library. 

Egerton. Egerton Manuscripts, British Museum. 

Western MSS. Western Manuscripts, Bodleian Library. 

Woburn MSS. Woburn Manuscripts, in possession of the Duke of Bedford. 

Printed looks: 

ADOLPHUS, J. History of England from the Accession of King George III, 
to the Conclusion of Peace in the Year 1783. 1802. 

AIMON, J. Correspondence of the Late John Wilkes. 1805. 

BALLANTYNE, A. Voltaire's Visit to England, 1726-29. 1893. 

BLEACKLEY, H. W. Life of John Wilkes. 1917. 

BOSWEIX, JAMES. Life of Samuel Johnson. 1934. 

BOURKE, A. The History of White's. 1892. 

BXJRKE, SIR B. Vicissitudes of Families, 1883. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN. Vitruvius Britanaicus; or, The British Architect. 
1767-71. 

CHESTERFIELD, fourth Earl of. Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield, edited by Bonamy Dobre*e. 1932. Works, edited 
by Lord Mahon. 1845. 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES, The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. 1892. 

COLMAN, G. Posthumous Letters from Various Celebrated Men. 1820. 

COURTHOPB, W, J, A History of English Poetry. 1926. 

COURTNEY, W. P. Dodsley's Collection of Poetry, its Contents and Con- 
tributors. 1910. 

COXE, W. Memoirs of the Administration of Henry Pelham. 1829. Memoirs 
of Horatio, Lord Walpolc. 1802. Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon. 1815. Memoirs of the Life and Administration of 
Sir Robert Walpolc. 1788. 

CUMBERLAND, R. Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, Written by Himself. 
1806. 

CURTIBS, H. A Forgotten Prince of Wales, 1912. 

DAVIS, W. An Olio of Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes and Memor- 
anda, Original and Selected. 1814. 

DODINGTON, GBORGB. An Epistle to die Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Walpolc. 1726, A Poetical Epistle from the Late Lord Melcombe 
to the Earl of Bute, 1776, Epistle from John More, Apothecary of 
Abchurch Lanc% to L[ord] G[arteret] ?I743- Occasional Observations 
. . . About the Clear Produce of the Civil List* 1761:. (attribution 
doubtful]. 

Dodington, the Ship, Interesting Narrative of the Loss of the Doddington 
Indiaman. 1808. 

* See Appendix 1L 
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DODSLBY, R. A Collection of Poems by Several Hands. 1766. 

Dorchester Natural History and Archaeological Society Proceedings. 

EDWARDS, A. Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales. 1947. 

EYCK, E. Pitt versus Fox, Father and Son, 1735-1806. 1950. 

FIELDING, H. Miscellanies. 1743. 

FITZMAURICE, LORD. Life of William, Earl of Shelburne and Marquess of 

Lansdowne. 1912. 

FOUUET, L. Correspondance de Voltaire 1726-29. 1913. 
The Freethinker. 
The Gentleman s Magazine. 

GLOVER, R. Memoirs of A Celebrated Literary and Political Character. 1814. 
GRAHAM, J. M. Annals and Correspondence of the First and Second Earls of 

Stair. 1875. 
GREGO, J. History of Parliamentary Elections and Electioneering in the Old 

Days. 1886. 
H.M.C. followed by the name (and, if appropriate, volume number) of the 

collection in the Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports. 
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Deffand, Marie de Vichy Chamrand, 
Marquise du, opinion of C.J.F., 288, 
290, 332; 287, 299, 300. 

Defoe, Daniel, attachment to T.W., 94; 
concerned in the negotiations for 
Union with Scotland, 102; attacks 
T.W., 116; 6, 77. 

Delamere, Lord, see Booth, Henry. 

Deloraine, Lady, 173-4. 

'Demoniacks', Society of, 255-6. 

Desmoulins, Camille, 23, 205. 

Devil, the, 131, 253. 

Devonshire, Dukes of, see Cavendish. 

Devonshire, Georgiana, Duchess of, 
Coutts' s letter to, 291; canvasses 
Westminster for C.J.F., 319-20; 
political opinion of, 325, 328; her 
criticism of C.J.F., 331; C.J.F. dies 
at her house, 311. 

Digby, Lord, 234, 285. 

Dilettanti, Society of, founded by Dash- 
wood, 1 80; ceremonies of, 180-1; 
G.B.D. a member of, 201; 1 8, 255. 

Dissenting Clergy, ejected from their 
livings, 31; political importance and 
activity of, 32-3, 54, 56, 94; suggest 
wives for T.W., 41; 6. 

Dodington, George (G.B.D.'s uncle), 
career of, 101, 105, 136-7; will of, 
138, 263; plans for Eastbury, 150-1. 

Dodington, George, of Horsington 
(G.B.D.'s kinsman), 137, I56n. 

Dodington, George Bubb, L. Melcombe 
Regis (G.B.D.), Life and Career: 
birth and education, 135-6, 139-40; 
family of, 136-9; M.P. for Win- 
chelsea, 140; envoy in Spain, 141, 
143-8; inherits his uncle's wealth 
and assumes his name, 148, 151; 
involved in litigation, 151-2, 206-7, 
264; resumes parliamentary career, 
148-9; M.P. tor Bridgwater, 156; 
Lord of die Treasury, 156-7; in- 
trigues against Walpole, 163, 16*9- 
170; marries Mrs. Beaghart, 169; 
advises the Prince of Wales, 173-8; 
quarrels with Walpole* is dismissed, 
and goes into opposition, 187-91; 
organizes opposition, to Walpole, 
191-8, 35i; appointed Treasurer of 
the Navy, 20^-7; resigm and again 
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becomes adviser to the Prince of 
Wales, 211-25, 280, 3o8n.; contem- 
plates retirement, 226-8; negotiates 
with the Pelhams, 228-30; allies 
himself with Fox, 230-3, 238-40; 
defeated at Bridgwater, 236-7; 
again negotiates with Pelhams, and 
is made Treasurer of the Navy for 
the second time, 234-7, 240-1; 
educates Mr. East, 242-4, 273, 348; 
dismissed, 246; defends Byng, 245- 
247; disappointed of office after an 
intrigue with Fox, 250-1; con- 
nected with Medmenhani Francis- 
cans, 252-6; hostility to Pitt, 152, 
239, 256-7, 259; connects himself 
with Bute, 256-9; raised to peerage 
as Lord Melcombe, 258; dies 262-3. 
Political influence and opinions: Elec- 
tioneering activities, 188-90, 194-6, 
234-7, 258-61; foreign policy, 
views on, 144-8, 171, 177, 232-3, 
238-9, 256-7; Irish interests, 136, 
138, 171-2, 182, 241, 276; local 
influence of, 148, 156-7, 188-9, 
194-6, 201, 208, 215, 258, 317; 
military law, objections to, 222, 223, 
245-7, 256; opposition schemes of, 
190-2, 218-21, 224; official conduct 
of, 157, 172, 176, 207, 210. Personal 
characteristics and opinions: generally, 
18-21, 166, 265; affability, 145, 226, 
249, 263, 298; ambitions, 176, 193, 
237; clubs, membership of, 179, 
180-1; humane outlook, 165-6, 222, 
244-6; literary tastes, 134-6, 140, 
157-66, 201-2, 249; love of office, 
258; ostentation, love of, 140, 213- 
214, 249, 362-3; parsimony, ten- 
dency to, 214; patronage of letters, 
153, i6o--2, 164-6, 172-3, 200-5, 
214-15, 359, 265; personal appear- 
ance, 135, 168-9, ^99> 248-9, 302; 
versification, talent for, 134, 136, 
158-9, 195, 205, 261-2; Voltaire, 
friendship with, 161-0", 244; wit of, 
*53 *S5> 232, 233; Young, friend- 
ship with, 159-62, 172, 261-2: 
Diary, 209, 211, 264; quoted* 209-65 
passim. iMtm Qu&ted: 144, 145, 147, 
149, 172, 174 175, 177, 190, 191, 
192, 194, 194 ao6, 207-8, 7 238, 
257, 258, 259, 261, 262. Speech** 
Quoted: aai 339. Contmnpomry 
opinions of; 178-9, 187* 199, aa6 a$o 
263, 2dj. Referred tot i 5, za 17, 
133, 269, 370, 179- 



Dodington, John, 136, 13711. 
Dodington, Mary (G.BJD/s wife), 169, 

208, 248. 

Dodington, the ship, 13, 136, 166, 261. 
Doneraile, Lord, 198. 
Dorchester, election meeting at, 234. 
Dorchester, Marquess of, see Pierrepont. 
Dormer, Robert, 90. 
Dorset, Dukes and Earls of, see Sackville. 
Dorsetshire, G.B.D.'s influence in, i5on., 

151, 157, 200-1; 166, 190. 
Dryden, John, 9, 60, 340. 
Dublin, T.W. at, 109, 113-15, 127; 

Philip, D. of Wharton at, 142; 

G.B.D.'s correspondence with, 171. 
Dunch, Edmund, 45, 90. 
Dundas, Henry, V. Melville, 328. 
Dunk, George Montagu, 2nd E. of 

Halifax, political ambitions of, 249- 

251; 217, 241, 259-60. 
Dunkirk, 194, 221. 
Dunning, John, istL. Ashburton, 3i6n. f 

317, 3251*. 

Earle, Giles, 284-5. 

Earle, Wilbughby, 284-5. 

East, Mr., 242-3, 273, 290. 

East, Mrs. Anne, 242. 

East Grinstead, 74, 

East India Company, 82, 136, 138, 227. 

Eastbury (G.B.D/s country house), de- 
signed by Vanbrugh, 150-1; expense 
of, 152; furnishings of, I39n., 249, 
303; entertainments at, 153, 159-66, 
211-13; G.B.D. at, 149, 155, 172-3 
176, 178, 191, I93n., 200-1, 206, 
227-8, 235, 244, 246, 248, 252, 260; 
demolished, 263. 

Echard, Laurence, 5, 202. 

Economical Reform, WyvUFs agitation 
for, 314-16; sponsored by Burke, 
3x7-18; u, 278, 286, 325. 

Eden, William, 314. 

Bdj^ehill, Batde of, 28, 42 

Edict of Nantes, revocation of, 34, 63. 

TEe Edinburgh Rwiew* 302, 347, 

Edwin, Charles, 194. 

Egmont, Earls of, Me Perceval. 

Elections, general, of 1679, 52-6; of 1695, 
81-2; of 1698, 88; of 1710, 115-16; 
of 1713, 120; of X734 177; oi74i 
195-8; of 1754,234*"?'- 

JEEzabetf! Pamese, Queen of Spain, 144 
I46\ 

BUi* Welbore, 228. 

Btigleleld, Sir Harry t President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 303. 
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Epistle to Sir Robert Walpole, by G.B.D., 

157-9, 160. 
Erskine, Henry, 338. 
Essex, Earl of, see Capel. 
Estcourt family, and Malmesbury, 284-5. 
Eton College, 273-4, 281. 
Evans, Abel, 134-5. 
Evelyn, John, 61-2. 
Excise Bill, 175-6, ip2n., 280. 
Exclusion agitation, 43, 53, 56. 
Exeter, rendezvous of T.W. and the 

Prince of Orange, 69, 72; election 

at, 82. 
Exeter College, G.B.D, at, 135. 

Falkener, Everard, entertains Voltaire, 
162-3, 1 66; belongs to Society of 
Dilettanti, 180. 

Faro, much played by C.J.F., 287-90; 
forbidden at White's, 294; bank at, 
held, by C.J.F., 295-7. 

Fenwick, John, plots against William III, 
84-5; attainted, 19, 85-6. 

Fielding, Henry, patronized by G.B.D., 
1 8, 187, 202, 215; verses of, on 
G.B.D., 201; satirical content of his 
Jonathan Wild, 201-2; 5. 

Finch, Daniel, 2nd E. of Nottingham, 
in touch with T.W., 64; an old- 
fashioned tory, 80; T.W. allies him- 
self with, 119. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. Maria Anne, 308. 

Fitzmaurice, WilJiani Petty, M. of 
Lansdowne and E. of Shelburne, 
sponsors G.B.D. in House of Lords, 
258; lias an electoral dispute with 
G.B.D., 259; his view of G.B.D.'s 
character, 140, 260; negotiates with 
Henry Fox, 275, 277-9; takes office 
with C.J.F., 271; behaviour of his 
faction, 317, 332, 335; political 
prescience of, 3i6n, 324^, 346. 

Fitzpatrick, Charles, 296, 299, 311, 333, 



Fitzroy, Augustus Henry, 3rd D. of 

Grafton, 90, 271. 
Fitzroy, Henry, ist D. of Grafton, joins 

William of Orange, 70. 
Five Mile Act, 32, 118. 
Foley, Paul, 76n., 80. 
Fox, the family of, ir, 231-2, 272-3, 

279, 348. 
Fox, Charles James (C.J.F.): Life and 

Career: summarized, 270-2; child 

hood and education, 272^83; enters 

Parliament, 283; visits Paris, 300-1; 

opposes Lord North, 314; holds the 



bank at Brooks's, 289-90, 295-8; 
connects himself with the Prince of 
Wales, 21, 295, 325; leads the 
Westminster Committee on Re- 
form and is returned for West- 
minster, 17, 21, I94n., 316-21; his 
coalition with North, 330-1; helps 
to impeach Hastings, 306-10; leads 
opposition to Pitt, 331-6; quarrels 
with Burke, 328-30; supports Par- 
liamentary Reform, 321-2; secedes 
from politics, 336-8; composes a 
History of James II, 5, 340-6; returns 
to political life, 338-9; dies, 347; 
posthumous reputation of, 269-70, 
347-50. Political influence and opin- 
ions: charm of, important, 298, 332; 
followers of, 9, 298, 333-6; hatred 
of George III, 304-5; local influence 
of, 21, 283-5, 337*i.; opposition 
leader, conduct as, 20-4, 330, 331-3, 
345-6; oratorical powers of, 282, 
283, 309-10; parliamentary life, 
attached to, 281, 349-50; political 
opinions of, 21-3, 305-6, 313-14, 
321-3, 342-50; popularity, contra- 
dictory attitude to, 280-1. Personal 
characteristics and opinions: attractive- 
ness, 298-9, 312; classical attainments 
303; complexity of his character, 
310-12; drama, love of, 282; 
financially unsound, 287-8, 290-2, 
336; indolence, 302-3, 340; litera- 
ture, love of, 311; personal appear- 
ance, 304, 309, 330; romantic as- 
pects of, 19, 22-4, 300-1, 305, 310- 
311; sport, fondness for, indiscrimin- 
ate, 287-9. 

Fox, Henry, ist L. Holland (CJ.F.'s 
father), opinion of Dash wood, 180; 
Secretary at War, 207; negotiates 
with G.B.D., 216,230-3; his con- 
duct on the death of Pelham, 235; 
takes office with Pitt, 238-40; be- 
haviour during the Byng episode, 
245-6; disappoints G.B.D., 350-1; 
educates CJ.F., 272-9; holds office 
and makes enemies under Bute, 
275-9; later career of, a8o~6; dies, 
387; his estate, 290; 13, 14, 179, 193, 
199, 22011., 228, 34 54811,, 283, 
299, 32711., 351, 

Fox, Henry Richard Vassall, 3rd L. 
Holland (CJ.P.'s nephew), born, 
390; political education of, by 
CJ.F., 293x1., 305, 347-8; sustains 
CJ.F/f reputation, 348, 
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Fox, Stephen, y6n., 82, 231-2. 

Fox, Mrs. C. J. (Mrs. Armitstead), weans 
CJ.F. from gaming, 288, 298; 
C.J.F.'s last words to, 3 1 1 ; inaccept- 
ability of, 334, 337 and n.; acts as 
CJ.F.'s amanuensis, 340-1; 2in., 
302. 

Fox-Strangways, Lady Susan, 276. 

Foxites, the, 298, 306, 332-6. 

Frampton, Robert, Bishop of Gloucester, 
58-9. 

France, Harley's rapprochement with, 
1 1 8; Stanhope's policy towards, 146; 
Walpole's understanding with, 171; 
CJ.F. and, 304; 98, 272, 306. See 
also, Revolution, the French. 

Francis, Philip, D.D., C.J.F.'s tutor, 
273-4; disappointed by Henry Fox, 
279. 

Francis, Sir Philip, childhood acquaint- 
ance with CJ.F., 273-4; character 
and career, 335-6, 339; and the 
Hastings case, 308, 328; a Foxite, 
3^9, 337; opinions of CJ.F., 272, 
282n., 289, 298, 305, 309n. 312, 
331-2; constitutional opinion of, 
345-6; 22, 299, 302, 311, 317, 326n., 
32711., 349. 

Franciscans, see Mcdmcnham. 

Franklin, Benjamin, admires Sir Francis 
Dashwood, 181, 187; a friend of 
James Ralph, 202; meets CJ.F., 
300-1; 255* 

Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, 79. 

Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, 
character, 167; G.B.D. advises, 
170-5; engages in opposition 
schemes, 175-7; dismisses G.B.D,, 
178; proposal to increase his allow- 
ance, 1 8 1-6; supports war with 
Spain, 187; his allowance increased, 
198; relations with Pitt, 200; recalls 
G.B.D., 208, 211-12; his court, 
217-18; G.B.D,'s proposals to, 219- 
221; behaviour of, at Kew, 222*3; 
dies, 224-6, 280; 17-18, 21, 131, 139, 
181, 295. 

Furaese, Henry, 241. 

Gale, Thcophilus (TW/s tutor), 6, 33-5, 

94, 124. 

Garth, Samuel, <>o 97. 

George I, King of GreAt Britain, acces- 
sion of, 124; favours Philip Whartcm, 
142*3; foreign policy of, 146; and 
Robert Walpole, 156; diet, 163; 72, 
JOG, i|i t 133^ 140, Ida* 



George II, King of Great Britain, arrives 
in England, 124; connected with 
opposition as Prince of Wales, 149; 
relations with "Walpole, 155-6, 164, 
192; relations with his eldest son, 
167, 175, 177, 182-3, 224; prejudice 
against G.B.D., 229, 237, 251; 
Hanoverian policy of, 232-3, 238, 
240; death of, 257; 91, 121, 149, 
172, 198, 208, 227, 230, 231, 234, 
236. 

George III, King of Great Britain, as a 
child, 212; affair of his tutor, 233; 
succeeds to the throne, 257-8; 
CJ.F.'s antipathy for, 304-6; politi- 
cal position of, at the beginning of 
his reign, 325; hostility to the Fox- 
North coalition, 330; regrets death 
of CJ.F., 349; 21, 2i9n., 22on., 
27on., 271, 272, 275, 280, 299, 303, 
316, 323. 

George of Denmark, Prince Consort, 96. 

George, Prince of "Wales, later George 
IV, political position of, 21, 271-2, 
291, 335; associates with CJ.F., 295, 
298, 321, 332, 33711.; adherents of, 
in the House of Commons, 337. 

Germain, Lord George, otherwise Lord 
George Sackville, 18, I96n,, 217, 
256. 

Germany, visited by the 4th L. Wharton, 
62; and the Werther uniform, 300; 
influence of on CJ.F., 304-5* 

Gibbon, Edward, 298-9, 301, 306-7. 

Gilligan, Manuel Manasses, 144. 

Giudice, Cardinal del, 144-5. 

Glover, Richard, 187, 199-200, 216, 226, 
263. 

Godfrey, Charles, career of, 45n., 60, 96; 
supports William of Orange, 68-9; 
returned to Parliament, 74; trades 
in horses, 7611.; Master of the Jewel 
Office, 103; 9011. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, 45n. 

Godolphin, Sidney, ist E. Godolphin, 
forced out of office, 84-5* 87; 
Scottish policy of, 98-9; admits the 
Junto to office, 103 105; encourages 
impeachment of Sacheverell, 112; 
dismissed, 114; fondness for racing, 
61, 97; dies, 1 18; 8o 121. 

Goodwin family, 27, 55. 

Grafton, Dukes of, see Fitzroy. 

Green Cloth, Court of, jurisdiction, etc., 
45' 73u; abolished, 318. 

Green Ribbon Club, 50, m. 

Gregg, James, 103. 
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Grenville family, G.B.D. related to, 137, 
152, 170, 200, 272; Pitt marries into, 
238, 339- 

Grenville, George, rivalry with G.B.D. 
for the Treasurership of the Navy, 
236, 241, 251; 137, i88n., I94n., 

199- 

Grenville, Hester, 137, 238. 

Grenville, Richard, 136, I37n. 

Grenville, Richard, E. Temple, 13711., 
248, 250, 263-4, 281. 

Grenville, William Wyndham, L. Gren- 
ville, 302. 

Grey, Charles, 2nd E. Grey, 319, 329, 
335, 33<5, 338, 339- 

Grey, Forde, L. Grey of Werk, s6n. 

Gunter, John, 32. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 50. 

The Hague, 62, 79, 121, 16211. 

Halifax, Earls of, see Montagu, Charles, 
and Dunk, George Montagu. 

Halifax, Marquess of, see Savile. 

Hall-Stevenson, John, 255-6. 

Hamilton, James, 4th D. of, 44. 

Hamilton, William Gerard, 331, 342. 

Hampden, John, 22, 27, 40, 65* 

Hampden, John, the younger, 53-5, 57, 
60, 85. 

Hampden, Richard, 76n., 81. 

Hanbury Williams, Charles, 156, 193-4. 

Hanover, 6, 8, 98-9, 116, 124-6, 153, 168, 
170, 185, 277. 

Harcourt, Simon, ist E. Harcourt, 180. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, see Yorke. 

Hare, James, 288, 296. 

Harley, Edward, ist E. of Oxford, a 
whig, 80; heads a *new country 
party', 88, 92-5; forced to resign, 
103-4; manoeuvres overthrow of 
second Junto, 111-13; Lord High 
Treasurer, 115-24; 4, iom, 102, 
127, 144, 277. 

Hastings, Warren, 272, 306-8, 324, 328, 
33^> 335, 33<5. 

Haughton, Lord, see Holies, John, D. of 
Newcastle. 

Hedges, Sir Charles, 75. 

Hell-Fire Clubs, 8, 143, 253, 

Henley, Robert, 212. 

Herbert, Arthur, E. of Torrington, 77*1. 

Hertford College, Oxford, 279, 

Hervey, John, L. Hervey, opinion of 
G.B.D., 171, 178-9; relations with 
the Prince of Wales, 173, 176, 295; 
12, 24, 71, 1 68, I70n. 193, 197, 

Hervey, Lady Mary, friendship of, with 



G.B.D., 169, 202, 216, 238, 245, 248, 
249, 263. 

Heywood, John, 341 and n. 

Hieron, Daniel, 54-5. 

Hillsborough, Earl of, (Will Hills), 206, 
230-1, 235. 

Hindon, 232. 

Hoadly, Benjamin, Bishop of Bangor, 
13, 161. 

Hobhouse, John Cam, 2on., 327n, 

Hogarth, William, 12, 67, 140, 18211., 
210, 236. 

Holland, Lord, see Fox. 

Holies, John, Duke of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Lord Haughton), 46, 5311., 
60, 66, 104. 

Homer, 303-4. 

Honiton, 33, 54, 58, 70- 

'Honest' as a political term, 9, 12, 78-81, 
123, 195, 199, 274. 

Hooker, Richard, 14. 

Hopkins, Thomas, 90, 104. 

Horsington, I37n., 15611. 

Hough, John, President of Magdalen and 
Bishop of Worcester, 6, 95. 

Houghton, 29, 155. 

House of Commons, influence of sport 
in, 45, 47; party discipline in, 48-9; 
Anne Wharton's comment on, 57; 
debates of, in 1685, 62-3; T.W. 
spokesman for William of Orange 
in, 73, 76; and Fen wick's case, 85-6; 
and Ashby v. White, 94-5; and 
Occasional Conformity, 96; Scottish 
recruitment to, 102; and impeach- 
ment of Sachevcrell, 113; in 1718, 
148; Voltaire's view of, 165; Prince 
of Wales attends a debate in, 178; 
G.B.D. organizes opposition to 
Walpolc in, 194; CJ.F. appears in, 
270-1; Henry Pox manages, 277; 
Lord North's ambitions in, 279; 
Debate ou The North Briton, 281; 
Burke's reflection on, 282; proceed- 
ings against Hastings in, 307; 
C.J.F.'s view of relation between 
the House and the People, 313; 
CJ.F/S affection for, 317-21; 
Wyvili's proposal to reform, 314 
3 i<S; CJ.F/s reasons for wishing to 
reform, 321-3; His Majesty's Oppo- 
sition in, 327; C.J.F.'s assessment of, 
in comparison with the Crown, 343. 

House of Lords, as supreme judicature, 
15; seating arrangements in, 48; 
continuous character of, 70; Fen- 
wick's attainder carried in, 86; and 
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Ashby v. White, 94-5; debate in, on 
Scotland, 98-9; hears impeachment 
of Sacheverell, 113; Harley creates 
a majority in, 119, 122; debates the 
Schism Bill, 122-3; Stanhope has an 
apoplectic fit in, 149; the Duke of 
Wharton defends Atterbury in, 154; 
Voltaire's view of, 165; G.B.D.'s 
maiden speech in, a failure, 169; 28, 
96. 

Howard, Charles, nth D. of Norfolk, 
332, 338 

Howard, Frederick, 5th E. of Carlisle, 
291, 295. 

Howard, Henry, I2th E. of Suffolk, 285. 

Howe, John, 32. 

Howe, John Grubham ('Jack Howe*), an 
early friend of T.W., 44, 60; sup- 
ports William of Orange, 68-9; 
Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen, 
74; a follower of Harley, 80. 

Howe, Scroop, 56n., 70. 

Hume, David, 5, 14, 207, 305-6, 341, 

343- 
Hume, Patrick, istE.of Marchmont, 169. 

India Bill, Fox's, 271, 324. 

India Trade, 13, I3<5 *57, *<56 188, 239. 

Interregnum, importance of the, 9-10, 

72-3, 343 351- 4 

Ireland, whig policy in, 9-11; and 
Lilliburlero, 65; T.W/s connexion 
with, 28, 78-9, 83, 104, 109-14, 117, 
154; G.BJD/s connexion with, IQI, 
171, 172, 176, 182; Edward Young 
visits, 1 06, 134; Volunteer Move- 
ment in, 302; united with Great 
Britain, 33B. 

Ireton, Henry, 65, 112. 

Italy, G.B.D.'s affection for, 18, 138-40, 
214; Alberoni's policy for, 146; in- 
spires the Society of Dilettanti, 180; 
G.B.D.*s correspondents in, 19311,; 
CJ.P/8 fondness for, 304. 

Jacobitism, ineffectiveness of, 72; purged 

from the army, 76; usefulness of, to 
whigs, 88, 192; Lockhart a repre- 
sentative of, I GO; embraced by 
Philip Wharton, 125; danger of, 
ended, 16*8. 

James II, King of England, attempts to 
exclude him from succession, 38, 47, 
54, s<5; Iiis rci| $i*8; defwsed* 
8~io 70-4; arbitrariness of, recol- 
lected, 95 191*2, ^77; CJ.R's His- 
tory of, 340-s; 5. 42, 4Sn. i$7 *94* 



James Edward, 'The Old Pretender*, 98, 
103, 105, 113, 118, 121, 142, 148, 



. 

Jeffreys, George, L. Jeffreys, 61-3. 
Jenkinson, Charles, ist E. of Liverpool, 

261. 

Jephson, John, 1140. 
Jephson, William, career of, 53 and n., 

56n.; supports William of Orange, 

68-9; helps draft Bill of Rights, 76 

and n. 

Jewel Office, 45n., 103, 318. 
Johnson, Samuel, his opinion of T.W,, 

127; declines invitation fromG.B.D., 

223; comment on Burke by, 3^8; 

opinions of CJ.F., 298, 350 and n.; 

on the Crown, 345n.; 9 I 5 2 Q n - 

23, 132, 199- 

Johnstone, Charles, 253-4. 
Junto, the First, 7, 77, 84-8, 90, 93, 106-7, 

131, 136. 
Junto, the Second, 7, 98, 100-4, 111-12, 

114, ii<5, 119, 123-5. 140. 

Kennett, White, 5, 68n., 202. 

Keppel, Arnold van, 1st E. of Albemarle, 

77, 87. 
Keppel, George Thomas, 6th E. of 

Albemarle, 287. 
Kcw, seat of the Prince of Wales, 212, 

222-3, 230. 
King, William, Archbishop of Dublin, 

106. 

Kingsgate, Henry Fox's seat, 276, 280. 
King's Head Club, 50. 
Kirk, Colonel Percy, 67. 
Kit-Cat Club, 8, 12, 4511., 51. 89-93, 97, 

103-4, 119, 152-3, 179. 
Kneller, Godfrey, 7, 12, pin. 

Lambton, W. H., 338. 
Langston, Lieutenant-Colonel, 70. 
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